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In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  hope  that  my  task  has  been 
performed  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  profession,  and 
that  my  small  book  may  meet  with  a  friendly  reception. 
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June,  18(58. 
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THE 


ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY 

OP 

THE  HUMAN  EYE. 


The  human  eye  is  an  organo-physical  apparatus,  which  has, 
by  means  of  a  system  of  collective  media,  the  property  of  cast¬ 
ing  real  images  of  objects  on  the  retina.  The  impression  of 
light  thus  made  on  the  nerve-membrane  is  conducted  by  the 
optic  nerve-fibres  to  the  brain,  where  consciousne^s^wiforced. 
This  wonderful  little  dioptric  organ  ranges,  anat^pcally,  over 
a  wide  field,  containing  within  itself  and  its  ajjpehdages  all  the 
structures  composing  the  human  body.  Mil  optical  instru¬ 
ment,  it  is  perfect  beyond  imitatioitfStt^ing  the  wonderful 
property  of  self-adaptation  to  long  ^stfort  distances. 

The  visual  apparatus  consists  of  eyeball  and  its  accessory 
organs, — the  muscles  to  movers©  globe,  the  lachrymal  glands 
to  moisten  it,  and  the  lids^pfftfyer  and  protect  it. 

The  eyeball  (bulbus  oculj^b nsists  of  three  tunics  of  distinct 
structure:  a  fibrousQi)embrane,  the  sclerotica ,  with  its  an¬ 
terior  part  or  wind ,  the  cornea  {tunica  cornea) ;  a  vascular 
and  pigment-nmC^ane,  the  choroid  (Briicke’s  tunica  uvea ) ;  a 
the  retina ,  on  which  the  luminous  impres- 


nerve-mem 
sions  are4r 
media 


v,.^«*de.  Inclosed  by  these  tunics  are  the  refracting 
^p^fyiall  bi-convex  concentrating  lens  (lens  crystallina ), 
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inclosed  in  a  transparent  membrane,  the  lens  capsule;  sur¬ 
rounding  this  are  less  refracting  media,  the  aqueous  humor , — 
a  thin,  watery  fluid,  which  fills  the  space  between  the  lens  and 
cornea ;  and  the  vitreous  humor  {corpus  vitreum)  filling  the  space 
between  the  lens  and  the  retina,  consisting  of  a  system  of 
membranes  confining  a  humid  substance,  the  vitrina  ocularis. 
The  enveloping  piembrane  of  this  is  the  hyaloid  membrane ,  and 
its  continuation  forward  to  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens, 
like  a  corrugated  or  plaited  neck,  is  the  zonula  Zinnii.  There 
are  also  some  transparent  membranes,  as  the  outer  and  inner 
epithelial  coverings  of  the  cornea,  and  the  covering  of  the 
choroid  and  retina,  the  membrana  limitans. 

The  JibroUs  tunic  {tunica  fibrosa ,  sclerotica ,  cornea). — The  outer 
tunic  of  the  eyeball  is  a  fibrous  membrane;  its  posterior 
opaque  section,  which  includes  four-fifths  of  the  membrane, 
is  the  tunica  sclerotica ;  its  anterior,  more  convex,  transparent 
section,  is  called  the  tunica  cornea.  According  to  the  more 
recent  investigations  of  ITenle,  Virchow,  and  others,  the  fib¬ 
rous  membrane  consists  of  condensed  cellular  tissue ;  the 
fibrous,  or  fibrillous  structure,  seen  in  investigating  the  scle¬ 
rotica,  vanishes  after  immersing  the  eye  for  some  time  in 
hot  water,  until  the  membrane  feels  hard  e  sclerotica  is 
opaque,  white,  hard,  unyielding,  and  pooiXgjLVessels.  It  is  the 
skeleton  of  the  eye ;  it  serves  for  the^fi^achment  of  muscles, 
sustains  the  form  of  the  eye,  ser^&Tor  the  transmission  of 
vessels  and  nerves  to  the  pai^s|wthin,  envelops  the  fluids 
and  protects  them.  Anterifaly  the  sclerotica  terminates  in 
the  cornea.  This  change  JsSlever  abrupt,  but  the  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  is  cloudy  ai^Semi-transparent.  The  union  seems 
to  take  place  by  b^pfea  surfaces,  the  sclerotica  overlapping 
the  cornea  extm|3)ly,  so  that  the  anterior  chamber  extends 
further  back  Ilian  does  the  cornea  on  the  outer  surface.  On 
its  posteri<^^urface,  the  sclerotica  is  perforated  by  the  optic 
nerve.  sheath  of  the  latter  being  continuous  with  the 
scler^Qfch,  and  similar  in  structure  with  it,  although  much 
^w^jer.  The  optic  nerve  entrance  is  a  little  to  the  inner  side 
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of  the  eye  axis ;  according  to  Hasner,  3  to  |4  millimetres.  The 
optic  nerve  sheath  consists  of  two  layers,  an  inner  fibrous 
layer,  an  outer  fibrous  layer,  with  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue 
between  them.  Its  structure  will  be  considered  hereafter,  and 
is  referred  to  here  to  aid  in  the  description  of  the  optic  nejrve 
entrance,  which  is  a  point  possessing  considerable  pathologi¬ 
cal  importance  in  connection  with  glaucomatous  conditions. 
Donders  says,  that  of  the  two  layers  of  the  optic  nerve  sheath, 
the  outer,  with  its  vessels  and  nerves,  penetrates  two-thirds  of 
the  thickness  of  the  sclerotica,  whilst  the  inner  layer  immedi¬ 
ately  proceeds  behind  the  choroid,  with  which  some  of  its 
fibres  unite,  and  turns  outward,  and  is  expanded  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sclerotica.  From  it,  however,  a  number  of  elas¬ 
tic  elements  proceed,  and  pass  between  the  individual  optic 
nerve  bundles,  to  form  the  so-called  lamina  cribrosa ,  which  is 
connected  with  but  a  small  portion  of  the  choroid.  At  this 
point  the  optic  nerve  is  only  and  exclusively  surrounded  by 
the  firm,  cellular  texture  of  the  sclerotica .  The  arteria  and  vena 
centralis  retinae  also  pass  through  the  lamina  cribrosa ,  causing 
the  largest  opening  in  the  cribriform  lamina,  which  is  some¬ 
times  called  porus  opticus .  Around  the  optic  neryeAntrance 
the  sclerotica  is  also  perforated  by  the  long  and  .^N^rr  ciliary 
arteries,  some  venous  branches,  and  by  the  cih^sTiierves.  In 
the  region  of  the  equator  bulbi  it  is  perfm^J^d  by  the  vasa 
vorticosa  of  the  choroidea ,  and  around  IhQcbrneal  border  the 
arteria  and  venae  ciliares  anticae  perfo^atajn:. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  sclerqjf^t  is  covered  by  the  ten¬ 
dons  of  the  recti  muscles,  but  thej^sxpansions  do  not  meet  so  as 
to  form  a  continuous  membraaQ^ut  are  only,  in  a  manner,  con¬ 
nected  by  the  tunica  vagiipMpbulbi,  or  Bonnet's  capsule ,  which 
begins  at  the  forame^^ffcicum,  envelops  the  globe  loosely, 
to  a  point  anteriority  the  equator,  where  the  recti  muscles 
perforate  it,  and  blended  with  their  sheaths  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  tM^jVdons,  and  is  firmly  attached  to  the  sclerotica 
as  far  forwa^^as  the  border  of  the  cornea.  This  latter  portion 
of  the^^^brane  is  called  Tenon's  membrane .  This  capsule 
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will  be  more  fully  described  in  another  place.  The  sclerotica  is 
firmly  connected  with  the  choroid  in  the  region  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  and  at  the  optic  nerve  entrance.  In  the  rest  of  its  ex¬ 
tent  it  is  but  slightly  connected  by  means  of  delicate  cellular 
tissue,  the  lamina  fusca ,  which  contains  some  nuclei.  On 
separating  the  choroid  and  sclerotica,  some  of  the  pigment  con¬ 
tained  in  the  lamina  fusca  is  torn  loose,  and  adheres  to  the 
sclerotica.  Pilz  says  that  the  pigment  contained  within  the 
lamina  fusca  is  sometimes  increased  at  the  immediate  border 
of  the  optic  nerve  entrance,  and  causes  the  dark  ring  sometimes 
seen  in  using  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  sclerotica  is  thickest 
posteriorly,  being  a  little  more  than  \,n .  It  is  thinnest  at  the 
equator,  being  only  to  \ffr ,  and  near  the  corneal  border  it 

is  \,n  in  thickness.  In  structure,  the  sclerotica  is  composed 
altogether  of  bundles  of  cellular  tissue,  which  cross  each  other 
in  longitudinal  and  transverse  layers,  the  former  predominating 
posteriorly,  and  the  latter  anteriorly.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cornea  is  complicated  in  structure.  The  cornea  proper  is  an 
immediate  continuation  of  the  sclerotica,  also  consisting  of 
condensed  cellular  tissue,  but  not  arranged  in  longitudinal  and 
transverse  layers,  as  in  thte  sclerotica,  but  tha  bundles  run  in 
different  directions,  and  its  fibres  are  so  fiflijjHjjinterlaced  that 
it  has  the  appearance  of  compressed  spong^  In  boiling,  corneal 
substance  yields  chondrin,  whilst  the  **&rbtica  yields  glue.  The 
cornea  is  transparent,  yet  not  cleq^rvte  crystal,  whilst  the  scle¬ 
rotica  is  quite  opaque.  The  cdQ^hris  colorless,  elastic,  and  re¬ 
sistant,  whilst  the  sclerotica ^yvhite,  less  elastic,  but  quite  firm. 
The  cornea  may  somewli^  easily  be  torn  into  lamellae,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  bunclhO)pf  fibres  being  parallel,  whilst  the 
structure  of  the  scKporica  does  not  permit  it  to  be  torn  into 
layers.  As  Steflwcg  truly  says,  the  lamellar  structure  of  the 
cornea  musf  ^  asserted,  whatever  the  microscopist  may  say,  as 
is  seen  in  &  regular  splitting  of  the  corneal  layers  in  onyx, 
and  mXjmerlamellar  extravasation  of  blood.  It  has  been 
noticed  above,  that  the  cornea  and  sclerotica  are  united  by 
\\e&  surfaces,  the  latter  overlapping  the  former  externally. 
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This  union  is  so  firm  that  even  macerating  cannot  separate  them. 
In  fact,  the  cornea  proper,  or  lamellated  cornea,  and  the  scle¬ 
rotica,  are  one  continuous  membrane.  We  owe  to  William 
Bowman,  of  London,  a  clear  and  full  description  of  the  cornea. 
It  is  an  elaborate  structure,  and  consists  of  five  coats  or  layers, 
that  can  clearly  he  distinguished,  which  are,  from  before  back¬ 
ward,  the  conjunctival  layer  of  epithelium,  the  anterior  elastic 
lamina ,  the  cornea  proper ,  the  posterior  elastic  lamina ,  or  mem- 
brana  Descemeti ,  with  its  epithelial  covering.  The  cornea  proper , 
or  lamellated  cornea,  constitutes  the  main  thickness  and  strength 
of  the  cornea.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  white  fibrous  tis¬ 
sue,  immediately  continuous  with  that  of  the  sclerotica.  In 
the  sclerotica  the  fibres  run  somewhat  regularly,  in  longitu¬ 
dinal  and  transverse  directions,  whilst  in  the  cornea  they  flatten 
out  into  a  membranous  form,  and  follow  mostly  the  main  cur¬ 
vatures  of  the  corneal  surface,  and  constitute  a  series  of  more 
than  sixty  lamellse,  intimately  united  to  one  another  by  very 
numerous  processes  of  a  similar  structure,  passing  from  one 
into  the  other,  and  making  it  impossible  to  trace  any  one 


Vertical  section  of  the  Scle/oTi^«md  Cornea,  showing  the  continuity  of  their  tissue 
between  the  dotted  lines,  a.  ©camea.  b.  Sclerotic.  In  the  cornea  the  tubular  spaces 
are  seen  cut  through,  a»d{&\the  sclerotic  the  irregular  areolae.  Cell-nuclei,  as  at  c, 


are  seen  scattered  thr»u»?Knufc,  rendered  more  plain  by  acetic  acid.  Magnified  320 
diameters.  ( From  BfftfyJnd  Bowman.) 


11  11  portion  of  the  cornea  (Bowman).  In 


network  of  the  finest  fibres,  of  an 
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elastic  elementary  character,  leaving  at  the  places  where  the 
original  areolae  were  located,  spindle-shaped  and  stellate  spaces, 
forming  channels,  carrying  a  thin,  nutrient  plasma.  In  corneal 
substance  there  is  between  the  bundles  of  connective  tissue,  a 
less  developed  and  less  branching  elastic  tissue,  in  the  form  of 
freely  anastomosing  spindle-shaped  and  stellate  nucleated 
cells.  These  are  the  “  cornea  corpuscles.”  According  to  Lang- 
hans,  these  corneal  bodies  are  much  more  numerous  near  the 
corneal  border. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  cornea  has  been  the  object  of 


laborious  and  patient  investigation,  and  yet  the  published  re¬ 
sults  of  the  most  recent  histologists  prove  that  the  work  is  far 
from  being  perfected.  Many  points  connected  with  its  minute 
structure  are  now  the  subject  of  ardent  discussions.  Engel- 
inann  ( Ueber  die  Hornhaut  desAuges ,  Leipzig,  1867)  says,  that  the 
cornea  proper  is  composed  of  the  finest  fibrillae,  which  lie  close 
to  each  other,  and  lying  between  these  are  numerous  cells  and 
nerves.  In  the  frog  these  fibrils  have  a  thickness  of  0.0001  mm., 
and  each  one  is  separated  from  its  neighbor  by  an  immeas¬ 
urably  small  space  filled  with  a  fluid.  These  fibrillae  are  united 
into  larger  lamellae  about  0.004  mm.  in  thickness,  which  are 
placed  into  15  to  20  layers  concentric  witliX^ejborneal  surface. 
The  fibres  of  each  layer  run  parallel  wM&he  corneal  surface, 
and  with  each  other.  The  fibres  cr^Seach  other,  at  an  angle 
of  about  90°,  in  two  contiguous  taw's  resting  on  each  other. 
In  some  places  the  fibres  run  fx^/i  one  lamella  into  another. 

Between  two  contiguous  kvfcrs  are  found,  distributed  at  equal 
distances  apart,  a  large  (pumber  of  cells.  *  These  corneal  cells 
consist  of  masses  of  pd&tyasma,  polygonal  in  form  and  without 
nuclei.  They  are  Js^*?Cical  to  the  corneal  surface  and  flattened. 
In  the  centre  </T o^rAi  mass  is  found  a  vesicular  nucleus  with  a 
nucleolus.  4  Jghese  masses  that  surround  the  nuclei  measure 
0.02  mm.,^f  have  projecting  from  their  corners  from  six  to 
twei\£&Cfi*bcesses,  which  run  in  various  directions  throughout 
the  corneal  substance.  The  majority  do  not  project  beyond 
^fr^contiguous  lamellae  ;  some,  however,  pass  through  the  lay- 
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ers  at  sharp  angles.  Some  of  these  processes  terminate  free  in 
minute  points ;  others  are  connected  with  neighboring  cells. 
Each  cell  then  is  connected  with  other  cells  in  the  same  layer, 
and  also  with  the  cells  of  the  layers  above  and  below,  so  that 
the  whole  corneal  substance  is  connected  by  a  penetrating  net¬ 
work  of  this  protein  material.  Neither  the  cells  nor  processes 
have  membranes,  but  lie  unenveloped  within  the  inter-fibrillar 
spaces,  which  they  completely  fill. 

Besides  the  stellate  bodies  existing  in  the  true  corneal  sub¬ 
stance,  there  are  found,  normally,  a  number  of  smaller  cells, 
without  a  membranous  envelope,  which  constantly  change  their 
form  and  locality,  called  the  “  wandering  cells.”  They  are  found 
in  all  the  layers  of  the  cornea  proper,  and  do  not  move  about 
in  bounded  channels,  but  in  the  interspaces  filled  with  fluid 
between  the  corneal  fibres.  They  seem  to  push  aside  the  fibrillce 
that  come  in  their  way.  These  “  wandering  cells  ”  are  found 
floating  through  all  parts  of  the  substantia  propria ,  which  is  cer¬ 
tain  evidence  that  the  interspaces  between  the  fibrillse  are  filled 
with  a  liquid  substance.  This  understanding  of  the  histology 
of  the  cornea  excludes  a  system  of  closed  nutritive  channels, 
as  taught  by  Von  Recklinghausen,  Bowman,  SamkAi,  Leber, 
etc.,  which  Engelmann  claims  to  be  artificial  dilA&tions  from 
the  injections  used.  This  also  excludes  lympfaQvTvessels  from 
the  cornea.  He  bases  his  claims  of  super  ccess  in  this  in¬ 
vestigation  on  the  fact  that  he  madaj^observations  on  en¬ 


tirely  fresh  coraese  without  any  hardeiVu^  preparation  or  injec¬ 
tions.  The  corner  were  moistenec^hly  in  the  aqueous  humor, 
and  examined  a  few  minutes  a^r  separation  from  the  living 

fr°g-  '  o£>> 

The  “wandering  cells ’s^Minot  pass  through  the  anterior 
elastic  lamella,  whid^TjMnore  firm  in  texture  than  the  sub¬ 
stantia  propria .  w*  are  found  “  wandering  cells  ”  in  tlie  an¬ 
terior  corneal  e^helium,  which  exist  in  great  abundance. 
They  are,  hatajQfer,  of  quite  another  kind,  unlike  those  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  oy«ea  proper,  being  much  smaller  than  the  latter, 
and  pq^  generally  from  two  to  three  nuclei.  Their  length 
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is  about  0.01  mm.,  and  their  protein  substance  is  granular.  In 
moving  about,  they  pass  through  between  the  epithelial  cells. 

These  masses  of  plastic  material,  containing  cells  with 
nuclei,  and  having  anastomosing  processes,  have  been  the 
subject  of  most  ardent  discussions;  and  whilst  Engelmann’s 
method  of  investigation  on  fresh,  living  cornese  seems  to  pos¬ 
sess  important  advantages  over  the  methods  of  hardening, 
coagulating,  and  injecting,  as  practised  by  other  histologists, 
the  time  has  not  arrived  for  a  decision  on  the  character  of 
these  “  cornea-corpuscles  ”  of  Yirchow.  It  is  claimed  (His, 
Kolliker)  that  the  nutrient  canals  of  Bowman  are  artificial 
productions  brought  about  by  his  injections. 

Hasner,  Virchow,  Strube,  Luschka,  and  others,  believe  these 
nutrient  channels  to  be  lymphatic  vessels.  Recklinghausen 
and  Leber,  in  quite  recent  publications,  believe  them  to  be 
lymph  channels ,  having  a  direct  communication  with  the  lymph 
vessels  of  the  conjunctiva .  Leber  made  use  of  turpentine  and 
dragon's  blood  for  injecting  material,  and  made  an  incision  near 
the  centre  of  the  cornea.  After  some  minutes  the  coloring 
matter  injected  was  seen  following  certain  channels  in  the 
conjunctiva,  which  he  thinks  were  the  lymphatic  vessels. 
Leber  also  claims  that  these  channels  po^ss^a  distinct  en¬ 
veloping  membrane  of  their  own.  ThkCJtiuch  seems  to  be 
established  concerning  these  cornea-op^pfiscles, — they  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  nutritive  process  o£xlie  cornea. 

The  anterior  elastic  lamina  (s&ay!tm  Bowmanni )  is  found  be¬ 
tween  the  proper  cornea  ancLJjbe  conjunctival  epithelium.  At 
the  present  day  some  doubt  rre  independent  existence.  At  any 
rate  it  seems  more  ri^fljmentary  than  the  posterior  elastic 
lamina.  Arnold  it  similar  to  the  basement-mem¬ 

brane  of  mucous  ©sues.  It  is  coextensive  with  the  cornea, 
and  Manz  says  Wt  it  is  lost  at  the  border  thereof  (certainly 
at  the  supej^qPand  inferior  borders),  in  the  manner  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  ela^rlamina,  to  become  blended  with  the  cellular  tissue 
of  th^V&bnjunctiva.  According  to  Bowman  it  is  a  vitreous 
mej^brane,  perfectly  clear,  with  a  tendencj^  to  curl  inward, 
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and  it  materially  aids  the  cornea  in  retaining  its  exact  curva¬ 
ture.  From  its  posterior  surface  a  number  of  cords  proceed 
into  the  proper  cornea,  and  into  the  sclerotica,  which  hind  it 
down  firmly  to  those  tissues.  According  to  Arnold  it  has  a 
thickness  of  0.0045  mm.  On  its  anterior  surface  it  is  covered 
by  the  conjunctival  epithelial  layer  of  the  cornea .  This  consists 
of  three  layers :  the  first,  a  hyaline  lamella  of  fused  cells  ;  be¬ 
neath  this,  a  layer  of  cylindrical  nucleated  cells  placed  upright 
and  closely  arranged ;  and  lastly,  the  layer  in  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  the  anterior  elastic  lamina,  which  consists  of  a  layer 
of  round  cells,  with  large  nuclei,  imbedded  lightly  in  a  viscid 
fluid. 


Fig.  3. 


Vertical  section  of  the  Human  Cornea  near  the  *uriW/  a.  Anterior  elastic  lamina 
b .  Conjunctival  epithelium,  c.  Lamellated  tissu^Vd.  Intervals  between  the  lamellae 
showing  the  position  of  the  corneal  tubes  collap.\d/  e.  One  of  the  nuclei  of  the  lamel¬ 
lated  tissue,  g.  Fibrous  cordage  sent  down  fdofc^  the  anterior  elastic  lamina.  Magnified 
300  diameters.  {From  Bowman.)  * 


The  thickness  of  thiw&yer  is  0.01-0.05'".  It  can  easily 


he  scraped  off  from  tl^T^ayer  beneath  it,  and  is  readily  regen- 


■  lamina  (membrana  Descemeti,  seu  De- 


■  lamina  {membrana  Descemeti ,  seu  De- 
moursi)  is  jjx^-ffectly  transparent  structureless  membrane, 
which  extend  as  far  as  the  cornea,  then  divides  into  numerous 
cords  o^rfrfyes,  which  partly  terminate  at  the  canal  of  Schlemm, 
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and  partly  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  in  a  manner  to 
be  hereafter  described  in  connection  with  the  vascular  mem¬ 
brane.  It  is  a  vitreous  membrane,  very  hard,  but  easily  torn. 
It  has  a  great  tendency  to  curl  towards  its  concavity,  and  as¬ 
sists  in  retaining  the  proper  curvature  of  the  cornea,  essential 
to  perfect  vision.  It  is  ordinarily  called  membrana  Descerrietii. 
It  has  a  posterior  epithelial  lamella,  consisting  of  a  single  layer 
of  round  cells  with  large  nuclei. 

The  cornea  in  its  centre  has  a  thickness  of  about  0.486'". 
Helmholtz  says  it  is  of  uniform  thickness  until  near  the  peri¬ 
phery,  where  it  is  increased. 

Under  intraocular  pressure  the  cornea  is  flattened  and  its 
radial  curvature  is  increased.  The  cornea  may  be  compared  to 
a  section  of  a  smaller  globe  attached  to  a  larger,  and  the  greater 
the  pressure  against  the  walls  of  the  eye  from  within,  the  nearer 
does  the  bulb  approximate  a  perfect  globe.  The  posterior  or 
inner  wall  of  the  cornea  is  round,  and  has  a  diameter,  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  of  5'",  whilst  its  external  or  outer  wall  measures  less 
in  consequence  of  the  manner  of  its  union  with  the  sclerotica, 
its  vertical  diameter  being  4|'",  and  its  transverse  diameter 
nearly  5'".  In  penetrating  the  anterior  chamVer  close  to  the 
periphery  of  the  iris,  as  in  the  operatioiw& ndectomy ,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  incision  V"  bebiQ&rthe  corneal  border 
above,  £"'  below,  and  V"  at  the  sidj^uThe  cornea  is  hard,  re¬ 
sisting,  difficult  to  penetrate,  hu^^ily  split  into  layers,  a  fact 
realized  by  all  young  operatqjrsN-' 

The  fibrous  tunic  is  pooQih  vessels,  being  nourished  by  a 
peculiar  system  of  nutnj&t  canals.  The  arteries  from  which 
this  nutrient  plasma  M^tiined  for  the  sclerotica,  are  the  vasa 
ciliaria  anticce,  whi^Nproceed  to  the  iris  and  ciliary  body  ;  pos¬ 
teriorly  the  arlqrifs  dliare  posticis  brevibus,  which  also  mainly 


supply  the  ♦ceroid. 

BlooduJ&S  of  the  Cornea. — It  has  been  generally  taught  by 
anatqj^$ts  that  the  cornea  is  nourished  from  the  palpebral  and 
lachrjwnal  arteries,  which  form  the  superficial  layer  of  vessels, 
^flyl} project  forwards  about  V",  where  they  form  loops.  Ac- 
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cording  to  a  recent  publication  by  Leber  ( Anatomische  untersuch- 
ungen  iiber  die  Blutgefasse  des  Menschlichen  Auges ,  Wien,  1865), 
this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  By  careful  and  successful  injec¬ 
tions  he  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  the  anterior  ciliary  ar¬ 
teries  which  form  the  loops  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and 
that  the  palpebral  and  lachrymal  arteries  do  not  reach  as  far 
forward  as  the  annulus  conjunctive.  The  small  branches  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  fine  loops  of  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries  run  back 
some  distance  to  meet  and  anastomose  with  the  peripheral  ar¬ 
teries  of  the  conjunctive,  so  that  a  belt  of  vascular  network  is 
formed  around  the  corneal  border  from  which  the  branches  of 
the  latter  (peripheral)  are  excluded.  A  more  full  description 
of  the  vessels  supplying  the  cornea  with  nutritive  plasma  is 
given  in  connection  with  the  vascular  system  of  the  eye. 

As  regards  the  serous  vessels  of  the  cornea,  described  by 
Arnold,  ITasner,  and  others,  to  say  the  least,  their  existence  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  Leber  says  that,  in  the 
perfectly  healthy  eye,  he  has  never  been  able  to  discover  these 
supposed  serous  vessels,  and  he  does  not  believe  in  their  exist¬ 
ence.  He  further  adds,  that  the  matter  does  not  deserve  the 
importance  ordinarily  attached  to  it,  inasmuch ^g^^t  is  an 
established  fact,  that  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues^pes  not  take 
place  directly  through  the  bloodvessels,  buBGbi'Ough  lymph- 
channels  permeating  through  them ;  and  jMtce  it  cannot  be  of 
much  physiological  importance,  whet|0yfc£  the  corneal  border 
there  are  or  are  not  such  fine  ves^lscapable  of  circulating 
serum  only.  O 

Nerves. — It  has  not  been  miftlvely  demonstrated  that  the 
sclerotica  possesses  nerv^M^echdalek  believed  that  he  had 
traced  nerves  into  its  t^^e;  Luschka,  Kolliker,  and  others, 
could  not  succeed  invading  them.  The  cornea,  however,  is 
plentifully  supplie^Gpith  nerves.  Kolliker  says  20  to  30  twigs 
from  the  ciliarc^rves  run  along  the  proper  cornea;  the  fine 
branches,  hNJ^rer,  are  directed  forward,  and  in  the  corneal 
centre  a  neWork  is  formed  by  free  anastomoses,  immediately 
benea^Jjr^Tjs  anterior  epithelium. 
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Schlemm,  in  1880,  first  published  the  presence  of  nerves  in 
the  cornea.  Since  then,  the  observations  and  opinions  on  those 
nerves  have  been  extensive  and  varied.  Pappenheim,  Lnschka, 
Valentin,  Bochdalek,  Engel,  Beck,  Purkinje,  etc.,  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  results  of  their  investigations,  and,  quite  recently, 
His,  Samisch,  Kiihne,  Cohnheim,  and  Engelmann,  have  added 
much  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject.  According  to  His  and 
Samisch  (with  whom  Kolliker,  Coceius  and  Arnold  agree),  the 
nerves  of  the  cornea  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  nerves  and 
from  the  nerves  of  the  conjunctive  oculi ,  and  form  numerous 
threads,  which,  at  first,  have  a  double  contour,  which,  however, 
change  to  a  single  contour,  after  the  first  division.  These  nerve- 
fibres  are  very  pale,  and  present,  from  the  origin  of  their  course, 
numerous  nuclei,  located  within  an  extremely  delicate  neuri¬ 
lemma .  These  nuclei  become  more  rare,  the  fibres  become  more 
pale,  and  divide  dichotomously  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two 
branches  of  the  bifurcation  run  in  nearly  opposite  directions. 
The  secondary  nervous  fibres  anastomose,  and  form  a  network 
located  quite  superficially  in  the  cornea,  where  His  and  others 
saw  the  termination  of  the  nerves  composing  it.  Samisch  ob¬ 
served  the  anastomoses  of  the  secondary  fibr^jL  as  well  as  com¬ 
munications  between  the  fibres  of  the  fimjimer.  Pie  thinks 
that  the  terminal  plexus  is  not  constiQiftxl  by  the  nucleated 
fibres  of  His,  but  by  a  n(  rill  finer  fibres.  Manz, 


Krause  and  Kiihne  have  assertojQcfrat  the  plexus  is  not  the 
termination  of  the  nerve-fil^esyjfcut  that  extremely  fine,  pale 
fibres  end  free,  after  a  certtfmVmirse.  Kiihne  thinks  the  free 


iertojQtTiat  the  plexus  is  not  the 
;e%JRut  that  extremely  fine,  pale 


extremities  belong  to  tly0rder  of  motor  nerves,  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  emana^*te  of  the  cornea  corpuscles.  He  savs: 


cornee. 
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(' Gazette  hebdomadaire ,  tome  ix,  No.  15.)  The  triangular  ex¬ 
pansions  at  the  nodal  points  of  the  nervous  plexus,  regarded  by 

Fig.  4. 
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Coccius  as  true  ganglia,  Samisch  considers  merely  expansions 
of  the  primitive  fibres. 

Engelmann’s  observations  differ  from  Kiihrie.  He  says  that 
from  the  border  of  the  sclerotica,  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
laminae  outward  from  the  membrana  Descemeti,  are  found  a 
large  number  of  pale  nerves  with  dark  borders,  which  pass  into 
the  cornea.  A  portion  of  these  are  to  end  within  the  true  cor¬ 
nea,  and  another  portion  penetrate  the  elastica  anterior ,  to  end 
in  the  anterior  epithelium.  The  dark-bordered  fibres,  visibly 
medullated,  are  united  into  larger  branches,  pass  the  border  of 
the  sclerotica,  to  penetrate  the  cornea  at  six  or  eight  places. 
Each  of  these  stems  contains  from  five  to  fifteen  dark-bordered 
nerve-fibres.  At  the  distance  of  about  0.3  to  0.5  mm.  from  the 
border  of  the  sclerotica,  the  medullary  part  of  the  nerve  van¬ 
ishes,  and  in  their  further  progress  they  are  completely  trans¬ 
parent  and  clear  non-medullated  fibres.  In  the  second  or  third 
lamina  from  the  elastica  posterior ,  these  nerves  ramify  in  all 
directions,  so  that  any  one  of  the  larger  branches  are  con¬ 
nected  with  all  the  other  branches.  As  long  as  the  fibres  pos¬ 
sess  the  dark-colored  medullary  layer,  they  divide  only  excep¬ 
tionally  ;  as  soon  as  they  become  non-medullated  clear  fibres, 
they  very  rapidly  divide,  and  become  finu^A  The  fibres  in  the 
network,  in  the  true  cornea,  form  noraHie  anastomoses,  but 
connections  by  contiguity  only  ar^Qbund.  Each  dark-bor¬ 
dered  fibre  is  enveloped  by  a  del  i&$?  sheath,  containing  nuclei. 
This  sheath,  getting  thinner  dr  *e  time,  is  also  continued  on 
the  pale  fibres.  The  nuclei  are  numerous  near  the  corneal 
border,  but  diminish  t c  livOcl  the  centre  of  the  cornea ;  they 
are  found  only  in  thqQrossings  of  the  plexus. 

The  corneal  su^j^hce  is  not  alone  supplied  by  the  dark-bor¬ 
dered  nerves/^fOre  are  also  quite  a  number  of  very  fine  pale 
fibres,  which  emer  the  corneal  border  from  the  sclerotica.  At 
many  pqwJWrat  their  entrance  into  the  cornea  they  are  united, 
or,  in  contact.  In  number  they  often  amount  to  sixty. 

Th^v|;en e rally  enter  the  cornea  in  the  second  lamella  (count- 
from  within),  and  mostly  remain  in  this  lamina.  They  are 
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distinguished  by  their  extreme  fineness  and  want  of  nuclei  or 
visible  sheaths.  They  seem  to  end  mostly  in  the  posterior 
lamina  of  the  cornea.  All  that  Engelmann  can  positively  say 
concerning  the  termination  of  these  fine  fibres,  as  well  as  of  the 
dark-bordered  fibres,  is  that  they  are  seen  as  extremely  fine 
pale  fibres,  until  they  can  no  longer  be  seen  in  consequence  of 
their  great  fineness. 

A  large  portion  of  the  dark-bordered  nerves  that  enter  the 
cornea  from  the  border  of  the  sclerotica,  proceed  to  the  anterior 
epithelium  of  the  cornea.  From  the  coarse  network  formed 
by  the  ramification  of  the  nerves  in  the  proper  cornea,  as  above 
described,  are  given  off  numerous  nervous  branches  which  run 
forward  and  penetrate  the  elastica  anterior .  They  are  given 
off  mostly  from  the  crossings  of  the  plexus,  sometimes  at  a 
true  angle,  and  seldom  less  than  at  an  angle  of  60°.  In  num¬ 
ber  they  vary  from  forty  to  sixty  for  each  cornea.  The  larger 
of  these  branches  are  either  bundles  of  the  finest  pale  nerves, 
or  undivided  pale  thick  axis-cylinders ,  which  latter  are  found 
mostly  near  the  corneal  border.  When  the  nerve-fibres  have 
reached  the  elastica  anterior ,  they  perforate  it  in  a  vertical 
manner.  The  perforations  made  by  the  nerve-fibr^khrough 
the  anterior  elastic  lamina,  Engelmann  names  ner^^bres.  No 
twigs  are  distributed  in  the  elastic  lamina.  A^Qke  fibres  that 
have  penetrated  the  elastica  anterior  consis  >lly  of  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  axis-cylinders.  They  raraifQwithout  nuclei  or 
sheaths,  beneath  and  between  the  ^vftedrical  cells,  the  layer 
immediately  in  front  of  Bowman’s^^embrane.  They  ramify 
freely  between  and  beneath  the  c0jndrical  cells,  so  that  a  some¬ 
what  close  nervous  network  i»S^med.  They  do  not  appear  to 
reach  the  anterior  layer  G&ffattened  cells,  but  terminate  free 
between  the  cells  of  middle  or  posterior  layers  of  the 
epithelium,  withont^id  organs  or  a  terminal  network.  As 
already  stated,  tkgS  ibres  terminate  invisibly  fine,  and  free 
among  the  cdJW^It  seems  (according  to  Engelmann)  that  the 
latest  publis^u  results  of  Kolliker’s  ( TJeber  die  Nervenendigun- 
gen  der^Iltmihaut.  Axis  der  Wiirzburger  naturwissensch .,  Bd.  vi, 
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1866)  investigations  of  this  subject  coincide  mainly  with  the 
above  views  of  Engelmann. 

Kolliker  also  says  that  there  are  both  an  intra-corneal  as 
well  as  an  epithelial  expansion  of  nerve-fibres.  He,  as  also 
Engelmann,  could  not  find  any  connection  between  the  intra¬ 
corneal  nerves  and  the  cornea-corpuscles. 

The  sclerotica  may  be  compared  to  an  ellipsoid,  with  its  an¬ 
terior  segment  cut  off.  When  the  anterior,  open  part  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  plane,  then  its  antero-posterior  axis  measures  about 
9J'",  its  vertical  diameter  at  the  equator  is  10'",  and  the  hor¬ 
izontal  10J'". 

The  curvature  of  the  outer  corneal  surface  is  considered  as 
the  segment  of  a  rotational  ellipsoid,  with  a  radius  of  3.456"', 
whilst  the  curvature  of  its  inner  wall  has  been  considered  as 
the  section  of  a  revolutional  paraboloid  with  the  half  para¬ 
meter  of  2'"  (Pilz,  Volkmann,  Kohlrausch,  Stellwag). 

The  cornea  is  the  most  important  part  concerned  in  the  re¬ 
fraction  of  light.  Its  anterior  surface  may  be  considered  the 
section  of  a  globe,  with  a  radius  of  about  3J'"  (Hasner).  Its 
refracting  index  is,  according  to  Krause,  1.342,  and  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  aqueous  humor.  It  seem^that  its  posterior 
surface,  which  is  frequently  irregular,  lu^JShit  little  influence 
on  the  passage  of  the  rays  of  light.  SJftCTwag  says  the  cornea 
casts  a  focus  5'"  behind  the  retinsuQuasner  gives  its  posterior 
focal  distance  as  30.61  mm.  (ak^j©  less  than  15'") ;  and  its  an¬ 
terior  focal  distance  22.81  lmlmnetres  (a  little  less  than  11"'). 
The  cornea  is  firm,  and  dq^Siot  readily  change  its  curvature. 
Its  power  in  directing  4©  rays  of  light  toward  the  axis  of  the 
eye  is  great,  acting  gjjM^e  object-glass  of  the  eye,  and  the  lens 
as  a  collecting-gla^ 

The  Choroi(Qfitnoroidea ,  Tunica  Uvea). —  The  vascular  tunic  of 
the  eye  Qx^mds  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
pupil,  tl^mning  all  of  the  interior  of  the  eye,  with  the  ex- 
cep^x^of  the  optic  nerve  entrance  and  the  anterior  chamber. 
It  subsists  of  three  divisions.  The  first  and  largest  division 
Jends  from  the  optic  nerve  entrance  to  a  point  a  little  in 
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front  of  the  equator,  and  2,  W"  to  3"'  posterior  to  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sclerotica,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ora  serrata  retince , 
and  is  called  the  choroidea. 

The  Second  division  begins  at  the  ora  serrata  retince ,  where  the 
vascular  membrane  becomes  thicker,  and  extends  forward  2, 
5'"  to  3'"  to  the  junction  of  the  sclerotica  and  cornea,  called  the 
corpus  ciliare . 

The  third  division  begins  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  corpus 
ciliare ,  and  proceeds  vertically  toward  the  axis  of  the  eye,  as 
far  as  the  pupillary  margin,  and  is  called  the  iris. 

The  bulk  of  the  choroidea  consists  of  a  close,  vascular  net¬ 
work,  imbedded  in  a  stroma  of  cellular  tissue. 

The  arterial  supply  of  the  vascular  membrane  ( choroidea , 
ciliary  body  and  iris)  is  derived  from  the  ciliary  arteries,  the 
posterior  ciliary  arteries  being  direct  branches  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery,  and  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries ,  which  are  branches  from 
the  arteries  supplying  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye.  We  are 
indebted  to  Leber  for  a  clear  description  of  the  bloodvessels  of 
the  vascular  membrane,  and  we  shall  follow  him  in  our  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  vessels  within  the  eye. 

The  posterior  ciliary  arteries  must  be  further  dkAded  into 
the  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries ,  which  are  di  s^Outed  only 
within  the  choroid  itself,  and  the  long  posteri primary  arteries , 
which  proceed  directly  to  the  ciliary  mus^jNmning  in  their 
course  between  the  choroid  and  sclera^flV'the  ciliary  muscle 
the  long  posterior  ciliary  arteries  f©rix*a  connection  with  the 
anterior  ciliary  arteries,  to  supply  ^ryh  blood  the  corpus  ciliare , 
the  iris ,  and  the  .  anterior  portion the  choroidea .  The  vascular 
membrane,  then,  has  an  ajdSa^r  and  a  posterior  system  of 
bloodvessels,  which  are  nd^^aependent  of  each  other,  but  form 
free  connections.  Th^auturior  region  is  supplied  by  the  long 
posterior  and  the*  ^p^erior  ciliary  arteries,  and  the  posterior 
region  is  supplied^*  the  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries. 

The  short  jyfonvtor  ciliary  arteries  proceed  from  the  ophthalmic 
arterv  in  3  ”  small  branches,  which  pass  to  the  posterior  part 


[tica,  around  the  optic  nerve,  to  divide  into  numerous 
3 
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branches,  to  be  distributed  to  the  choroid,  the  posterior  part  of 
the  sclerotica,  and  the  optic  nerve  at  its  entrance  into  the  scle¬ 
rotica.  The  branches  destined  for  the  choroid  are  about  20  in 
number,  which  perforate  the  sclerotica  in  a  direct  manner 
around  the  optic  nerve.  After  having  perforated  the  sclerotica, 
the  short  ciliary  arteries  begin  to  divide,  mostly  at  acute  angles, 
into  smaller  branches.  They  run  for  some  distance  in  a  tortu¬ 
ous  manner,  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  choroid,  but  soon  pass  in¬ 
side  of  the  thick  layer  of  the  veins  into  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  membrane.  During  their  course  they  constantly  give  off 
branches  to  the  inner  layer  of  the  choroid,— the  capillary  net¬ 
work,  where  their  terminal  branches  finally  disappear.  The 
larger  the  branches  are,  the  further  forward  they  proceed  for 
distribution.  The  small  branches  that  penetrate  the  eye  close 
to  the  optic  nerve,  supply  only  the  posterior  part  of  the  choroid ; 
whilst  the  larger  branches  pass  forward  with  its  twigs,  as  far 
as  the  capillary  network  (membrana  chorio-capillaris )  which  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  ora  serrata.  Only  a  few  of  the  branches  of  the 
short  ciliary  arteries  pass  beyond  this  limit,  to  anastomose  with 
the  branches  of  the  anterior  and  long  ciliary  arteries,  to  form  a 
connection  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  systems  of  vessels. 

For  years  the  text-books  have  been  foll&Q>ng  Briicke  in  the 
manner  of  distribution  of  the  bloodwA&Is.  of  the  choroidea, 
who  describes  an  outer  layer  of  a^Qybs  which  do  not  termi¬ 
nate  in  capillaries,  but  after  h<y4jQTthrough  division,  reached 
a  certain  degree  of  fineness, Aik#' curve  around,  to  end  imme¬ 
diately  in  the  branches  of  tjgyvence  vorticosce,  to  form  an  anom¬ 
aly  in  anatomy.  Then  Jjgficke  has  an  inner  layer  of  arteries, 
which  form  the  closepy$^>illary  choroideal  network.  Also,  an 
anterior  layer  of  y*wferior  short  ciliary  arteries,  which  extends 
from  the  capill^r^network  to  the  roots  of  the  ciliary  processes. 
Leber  deniqs&jie  existence  of  this  arrangement  of  distribution 
of  the  potior  short  ciliary  arteries,  and  his  patient  and  suc- 
cessWWhvestigations  in  that  direction  seem  to  deserve  cre- 
denjrnv  After  repeated  injections  of  the  arteries  with  glycerine 
><nyOsulphate  of  baryta,  and  the  veins  with  glycerine  and  Berlin 
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blue,  he  uniformly  found  that  the  injected  material  of  the 
arteries  could  only  reach  the  veins  through  capillaries . 

Merhbrana  Chorio-capillaris. — The  capillary  network  forms  the 
inner  layer  of  the  choroidea ,  and  extends  from  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve  to  the  beginning  of  the  noil-fimbriated  part  of  the 
ciliary  processes.  Its  meshes,  or  interspaces,  are  always  radiary, 
being  always  located  at  the  terminal  extremity  of  an  artery  or 
a  vein, — i.  e.,  where  an  artery  terminates  by  division  into  capil¬ 
laries,  or  a  vein  begins  by  the  union  of  capillaries,  giving  rise 
in  this  manner  to  the  beautiful  star-shaped  figures  seen  on  the 
choroid.  The  meshes  are  finest  in  the  posterior  division  of  the 
choroid,  and  become  larger  further  forward.  In  the  region  of 
the  ora  serrata  retinae  the  capillary  network  ceases,  and  only  a 
few  capillaries  are  found  between  the  straight  veins  of  the 
smooth  portion  of  the  ciliary  processes. 

Veins  of  the  Choroid . — The  blood  from  the  vascular  tunic  is 
carried  oft'  mainly  through  the  venae  vorticosce .  A  small  portion 
escapes  through  the  anterior  ciliary  veins.  The  posterior  short 
ciliary  veins  consist  of  a  few  fine  venous  trunks,  which  carry  off 
blood  only  from  the  sclerotica,  and  none  from  the  choroid ,  as  has 
been  taught  by  Briicke  and  others.  The  long  postwar  ciliary 
veins ,  corresponding  with  the  long  posterior  c&'^A^ineries,  as 
described  in  text-books,  do  not  exist .  The  antp^mr  ciliary  veins 
will  be  described  hereafter.  V  C/ 

The  venae  vorticosce  consist  of  four  tntfQ^T  which  proceed  to 
the  equator  of  the  eye,  and,  before  >£trtering  the  sclerotica, 
sometimes  divide  into  two  branch^ko  that  sometimes  six  are 
counted.  They  pass  out  of  the^lerotica  very  obliquely,  mak¬ 
ing  channels  of  ljmm.  to  in  length.  In  the  choroid, 

the  veins  form  the  well-l^wwn  whorls,  as  the  veins  approach 
it  from  all  directions  fnjH’adiary  manner.  The  larger,  4  to  6, 
branches,  form  coji^ete  vortices  ;  the  smaller  form  only  imper¬ 
fect  ones.  The  tr^k  of  a  vortex  receives  its  larger  branches  from 
all  sides  ;  tlm&^bming  posteriorly  and  from  the  sides  are  from 
the  choroideh^r  those  from  the  front  are  from  the  ciliary  body 
and  tl^m^s.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner 
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these  vortices  are  formed.  The  curved  manner  in  which  the  veins 
have,  necessarily  to  reach  the  vortex,  accounts  for  the  radiary 
arrangement  of  those  veins.  Where  the  distance  between  the 


Fig.  5.  A,  Border  of  the  optic  nerve.  B,  B.  EcwSwial  region  of  the  choroid.  1.  Per¬ 
fect  vortices.  2.  Imperfect  vortices.  3,  3.  /mSjir  venous  connecting  bows  or  curves. 
4,  4.  Parallel  veins  which  enter  the  first  curving  veins.  5,  5.  Posterior  con¬ 

necting  venous  bows  or  curves.  6.  Capil^Mdes  of  the  choroid.  7,  7.  Large  branches  of 
the  posterior  ciliary  arteries.  8.  Long  ^Jterior  ciliary  artery.  ( From  Leber.) 

Jh 

vortices  is  great,  the  Wk*)  midway  between  them  do  not  bend 
over,  but  proceed  ij^vvstraight  manner,  as  seen  at  4,  4,  Fig.  5, 
until  they  reacl^jhurving  vein,  with  which  they  unite. 

The  artepi^and  veins  in  the  choroid  have,  by  their  close 
contiguity  (Q^Witual  pressure  on  each  other.  By  turgescence 
of  th^v^eries,  the  veins  are  compressed,  and  by  engorgement 
of  tim^cins,  pressure  is  made  on  the  arteries. 

choroidea  is  soft,  yielding,  and  easily  torn.  In  its  pos- 
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terior  part  it  has  a  thickness  of  to  ;  in  the  region  of  the 
equator,  Anteriorly  it  is  a  little  thicker  again. 

The  woof  (i texture ,  stroma)  of  the  choroid  is  a  tissue  interme¬ 
diate  between  cellular  and  elastic  tissues.  In  some  localities  the 
one,  and  in  other  localities  the  other,  predominates.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  part  of  the  stroma  of  the  choroid,  in  which  the  vessels 
run,  consists  of  nucleated,  spindle-shaped  and  stellate  cells, 
which  are  quite  irregular,  colorless,  or  brown,  with  delicate 
processes  of  variable  length,  which  interlace  freely,  so  as  to 
form  a  loose  membrane,  somewhat  resembling  the  fibro-elastic 
membranes.  In  the  inner  layer  of  the  choroid  the  connective 
tissue  is  less  pigmented,  and  passes  over  into  a  homogeneous 
nucleated  tissue,  quite  similar  to  the  elastic  lamella  of  the  inner 


Fig.  6. 


coat  of  arteries.  The  immgjgsJtions  of  Virchow  and  Donders 
seem  to  have  demonstr*^^  that  the  stroma  under  considera¬ 
tion  belongs  to  the  i^c]j3veloped  form  of  elastic  tissue.  This 
tissue  is  c  cells  with  numerous  prolongations  or 

processes,  a  network  with  straight  and  elegant 

meshes,  a^  cellular  tissue  of  other  parts,  but  differ 

from  ordin  tissue  in  being-  niermented.  The  black 


seem  to  have  demonstr^yr  that  1 
tion  belongs  to  the  i^cJ>3veloped  f 
tissue  is  c  cells  with 


meshes,  as 


from  ord:  m  tissue  in  being  pigmented.  The  black 

pigmo^oompletely  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  choroid 
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membrane  as  a  connected  cellular  lamina,  and  as  far  forward 
as  the  ora  serrata,  as  a  single  layer  of  beautiful  cells,  almost 
regularly  hexagonal,  0.006"'  to  0.008'"  in  diameter  (Fig.  7), 
and  0.004'"  in  thickness,  disposed  in  the  manner  of  a  mosaic. 
The  large  quantity  of  pigment  in  them  allows  the  cell  nucleus 
to  appear  only  as  a  clear  spot  in  the  interior  ;  but  this  nucleus 
is  seen  on  a  lateral  view  to  be  situated  in  the  outer  half  of  the 
cells,  where  they  are  poorer  in  pigment  granules  (Ivolliker). 
The  pigment  is  not  deposited  on  the  vessels  so  much  as  in  be¬ 
tween  them.  It  is  more  abundant  immediately  around  the 
optic  nerve  entrance,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  choroid,  and 
is  seen  sometimes  in  a  crescentic  shape  along  the  edge  of  the 
nerve  entrance.  This  stratum  jyigmenti  uvce  lines  the  whole 
vascular  membrane  from  the  edge  of  the  pupil  to  the  optic 
nerve  entrance.  The  pigment-cells  are  so  filled  with  fine  pig¬ 
ment  granules,  that  their  nuclei  are  seen  as  light,  pale,  pig¬ 
mentless  vesicular  spheroids,  with  1  or  2  floating  nuclei.  This 
layer  gives  to  the  uvea  the  color  of  black  silk  velvet,  to 
which  it  has  always  been  compared.  In  blonde  persons  this 
pigment  is  but  little  developed.  This  pigment  stratum  is  cov¬ 
ered  on  its  whole  extent  over  the  uvea  by  a  structureless  mem¬ 
brane,  covered  by  very  bright  granules.  covering  the 

posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  it  covers  th^Smole  free  surface  of 
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much  in  thickness  in  different  subjects.  It  ceases  at  the  ciliary 
body,  and  is  gradually  lost  toward  the  optic  nerve  entrance. 

Smooth  muscular  fibres  were  discovered  in  the  choroid  by 
Heinrich  Muller  and  by  Schweigger.  They  are  found  near 
the  larger  choroideal  vessels,  and  are  seen  as  bands  of  an  opaque 
tissue,  of  about  half  the  size  of  the  arteries.  On  treating  these 
hands  with  acetic  acid,  a  crowd  of  longitudinal  nuclei  are  seen, 
altogether  similar  to  the  fibre-cells  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  Their 
successful  investigation  seems  to  he  extremely  difficult. 

In  recent  years  nerves  have  also  been  discovered  in  the 
choroid  (II.  Muller,  Schweigger,  Stellwag,  Pope,  etc.)  They 
are  numerous,  and  are  found  only  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
globe,  consisting  not  only  of  nerves  of  double  contour,  emanat- 

Fig.  8. 


Ganglion-cells  and  pale  nerve-fibres  f^u&Tin  the  choroideal  stroma. 

( From  Scj^eigger.) 

ing  from  the  ciliary  nervc^O^er  their  passage  through  the 
sclerotic,  but  also  of  a  nj^us  of  pale  fibres,  the  extremities  of 
ganglion-cells.  The  ^nimations  of  this  plexus  seem  to  lose 
themselves  in  thq  ^lts  of  the  vessels,  and  in  the  bands  of  mus¬ 
cular  fibres  desc^hga  above.  Schweigger  says  that  the  gsm- 
glion-cells,  u^^ierve-fibres,  and  the  smooth  muscular  fibres, 
are  found  frie  inner  vascular  layer  of  the  choroid,  near  the 
chorio^cq&Iaris. 


c 
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The  functions  of  the  choroicleal  nerves  are  not  known,  but 
probably  they  possess  a  regulating  influence  on  the  choroicleal 
circulation.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they,  in  connection  with  the 
smooth  muscular  fibres,  have  an  influence  on  the  accommoda¬ 


tive  process,  acting  as  antagonists  to  the  ciliary  muscle  ( Manz ). 

The  inner  surface  of  the  choroid  is  uniform,  until  within 
2J'"  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  sclerotica,  where  we  ob¬ 
serve  a  clentated  line,  the  ora  serrata .  At  this  point  the  chorio- 
capillaris  ceases,  and  the  second  division  of  the  vascular  mem¬ 
brane  begins. 

The  corpus  ciliare ,  which  is  bounded  posteriorly  by  a  clentated 
line,  the  ora  serrata  retinae ,  extends  forward  to  the  canal  of 
Schlemm,  and  the  periphery  of  the  iris.  When  viewed  from 
behind,  forward,  it  forms  a  beautiful  deep-brown  ring,  from 
2 to  S’"  broad,  and  a  little  more  narrow  on  the  nasal  side  than 
on  the  temporal.  It  consists  of  the  musculus  ciliaris ,  of  a  part 
of  the  choroideal  stroma  which  passes  over  into  the  iris  stroma, 
and  of  the  processus  ciliaris. 

The  musculus  ciliaris  ( Tensor  choroidea ,  ligamentum  ciliare ) 
consists  of  a  layer  of  radiating  smooth  muscular  bundles,  and 
near  its  anterior  and  inner  part,  also  circukA  fibres,  which, 
doubtless,  are  antagonists  to  the  former,  k&^lce  and  Bowman 
almost  at  the  same  time  positively  detaffimied  the  undoubted 
muscular  char^^  of  this  body.  The 
nuclei  in  tlm^Qjaiooth  muscular  fibres  are 
oval,  as  sseotL/n  Fig.  9.  The  fibres  form 
small  fq^kmli,  between  which  are  found 
celluj0’  tissue,  bloodvessels,  nerves,  and 
ons.  The  direction  of  these  bundles 
com  before,  backward,  with  a  slight 
convergence  at  their  posterior  extremities 
toward  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the 
eye.  The  whole  muscle  is  a  rather  thick 
muscular  ring,  triangular  or  arrow-shaped, 

P  ...  its  apex  extending  back  as  far  as  the  ora 
{From  BrucJce.)  serrata ,  whilst  the  thicker  end  proceeds 
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forward  to  the  peripheral  insertion  of  the  iris,  at  the  canal  of 
Schlemm,  into  the  inner  wall  of  which  it  is  inserted  by  a  short, 
circular,  white  ring,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  canal,  or 
venous  sinus,  named.  It  gradually  increases  in  thickness  from 
the  apex  to  its  insertion,  and  gains  a  thickness  of  \,n  to  the 
whole  corpus  ciliare  being  at  the  same  place  V"  thick. 

At  its  posterior  thin  portion  the  outer  layer  of  the  stroma  of 
the  choroid  divides,  according  to  Briicke,  the  inner  layer  with 

Fig.  10. 
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Fig.  10.  Ciliary  region  of  the  human  ey^^jection  made  along  the  antero-posterior 
axis  of  the  globe.  Magnified  15  diameterfSy”^ 

C,  cornea;  c  e,  epithelial  layer  ;  m  d,  membrane  of  Descemet ;  f, 

union  of  the  cornea  with  the  sclero^^^^ 

<S,  sclerotica  ;  s  e,  epithelial  lagje^^fhe  bulb  ;  episc,  episcleral  cellular  tissue  (originat¬ 
ing  from  the  basis  of  the  ocuCir  Conjunctiva)  ;  c  s,  canalfof  Schlemm  ;  vi  ri,  radiating 
fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle  j+nic*? section  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 

I,  iris  ;  lip,  pectinate  itg^ra^nt  of  the  iris ;  p  c,  section  of  the  ciliary  processes, 
lens;  c  l ,  capsul^o^he  lens; 

Petit’s  canal.  (FuafiUtanz .) 


p  c . 

zone  of  Zinnius  ;  h ,  hyaloid  membrane  ;  c  p , 


the  larger^ksels  extending  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  muscle, 
to  go  iris,  with  the  stroma  of  which  it  becomes  continu- 


ay 
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ous.  The  outer  layer  passes  over  the  external  surface  of  the 
muscle  in  the  form  of  fascia.  At  the  anterior  border  of  the 
muscle  this  fascia  takes  on  again  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  inner  layer,  and  with  it  passes  into  a  firm  network  of  non- 
nucleated  fibres  of  a  peculiar  structure,  which  is,  as  above 
stated,  inserted  into  the  inner  wall  of  the  canalis  Schlemmi ,  as 
a  short  ring-formed  tendon  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  It  projects 
furthest  forward  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  inner  wall  of  the 
canal  of  Schlemm,  which  is  the  so-called  tendon  of  the  muscle. 
In  its  structure  we  find  the  fine,  smooth  fibres,  consisting  of 
fine,  granulated,  very  tender  and  easily  destructible  fibre-cells, 
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manner  that  their  whole  outer  surface  hangs  over  the  muscle- 
ends,  like  a  brush. 

The  circular  fibres  interlace  freely  with  the  longitudinal 
fibres,  some  assuming  the  arched  form,  their  ends  being  turned 
backward  (Stellwag).  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  these  circular  fibres  belong  to  the  striated  class 
of  muscular  fibres,  although  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  are 
under  the  control  of  the  will. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  muscle  is  lined  by  the  middle  layer 
of  the  choroid,  composed  of  choroideal  stroma  and  the  larger 
choroideal  vessels,  and  passes  over  into  the  stroma  of  the  iris, 
with  which  it  becomes  continuous.  It  is  somewhat  firmly 
connected  with  the  muscle  by  its  external  surface  by  a  dense 
fascia ;  on  its  inner  surface  it  is  connected  with  its  posterior  § 
with  the  processus  ciliares ,  whilst  its  anterior  ^  turns  toward 
the  origin  of  the  iris,  and  to  the  tendon  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 
so  as  to  form,  with  the  ciliary  processes,  an  angular  border. 
(See  Fig.  10.) 

The  third  and  innermost  division  of  the  corpus  ciliare  origi¬ 
nates  from  the  inner  pigment-layer  of  the  choroid.  At  the  ora 
serrata  retinoe ,  2J'"  to  ?>"'  from  the  anterior  border  rf^lie  scler¬ 
otica,  the  membrane  is  seen  to  swell  into  ridges,  an^k' these  pro¬ 
ceed  forward,  they  gradually  increase  in  size,  a^^onstitute  the 
peculiar  structure  called  the  ciliary  proces&^In  the  posterior 
half  of  this  beautiful,  dark-brown  rinj^ipv  are  smaU>  so 
as  not  to  puff*  up  the  membrane  mu^yTtnd  is  called  pars  non 
jimbriata  corporis  ciliaris  ;  the  anteOr  half,  being  more  puffed 
up,  is  called  the  pars  JirnbriateS& In  the  latter  division,  the 
choroideal  stroma  is  inti connected  with  the  plaited 
neck  of  the  hyaloid  mernbHjme,  the  zonula  Zinnii ,  and  is  quite 
rich  in  pigment,  haviCjgJthe  appearance  of  being  covered  by 
black  velvet.  The^^rojections  are  from  70  to  80  in  number, 
gradually  increa^G^  in  size  as  they  proceed  forward,  and  are 
of  a  whitisl^&h^r  color.  Each  elevation  begins  an  obtuse  angle 
from  the  mrafrle  layer  of  the  corpus  ciliare ,  and  proceeds  for- 
ward  ijjHvStyd  the  iris,  but  never  coming  quite  in  contact  with 
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it,  as  some  assert.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  rela¬ 
tions  the  ciliary  processes  sustain,  in  the  living  eye,  to  the  lens 
and  the  iris.  Their  relative  position  varies  in  accordance  with 
certain  intraocular  changes.  They  are  placed  to  the  outer  and 
anterior  edge  of  the  lens,  but  are  never  in  contact  with  any  part 
thereof.  According  to  some  very  interesting  observations,  re¬ 
cently  published  by  Otto  Becker,  on  the  position  of  the  pro¬ 
cessus  ciliares ,  made  on  albinotic  persons,  and  also  on  a  case  of 
iridcemia ,  the  processes  in  no  case  touch  the  margin  of  the 
lens.  He  also  ascertained  that,  during  accommodation  for  near 
objects,  the  pupil  contracting,  the  ciliary  processes  are  dimin¬ 
ished  in  size,  and  are  drawn  backward.  The  same  phenomenon 
takes  place  under  the  action  of  the  Calabar  bean ;  the  pupil 
contracts,  the  ciliary  processes  diminish  in  size  and  recede,  and 
the  eye  becomes  myopic.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  pupil 
dilates,  either  for  accommodation  for  the  far  point  of  vision, 
or  from  the  effect  of  atropine,  the  ciliary  processes  enlarge,  and 
protrude  forward  toward  the  optic  axis,  but  without  coming 
in  contact  with  the  lens ;  but  they  lie  between  it  and  the  iris, 
separated  by  a  distinct  space.  It  appears  that  the  processes 
do  project  forward  and  outward,  betweo»^the  iris  and  the 
lens,  into  the  posterior  chamber,  withor^j^lialiing  the  periph¬ 
ery  of  the  lens  nor  the  iris,  as  see^rQH  the  figures  of  Arlt, 
J seger,  Ilasner,  and  Bowman.  Tl^^ause  assigned  by  Becker 
for  this  swelling  of  the  procese^Qs  that,  when  the  iris  is  di¬ 
lated,  the  free  circulation  qfi  mood  through  it  is  somewhat  in¬ 
terrupted,  and,  consequently^  it  is  dammed  up  in  the  ciliary 
processes,  which  it  swd0>up. 

Each  process  has  ^Q)tdth  of  to  i'",  a  height  of  to  J'", 
and  a  length  of  iS^to  If'". 

In  structui^tfrey  are  the  same  as  the  stroma  of  the  choroid, 
only  thatj]©^)  the  stellate  cells  are  more  rare  and  more  tender, 


and  thalQ^re,  with  the  exception  of  the  base  of  the  processes, 


only  at  the  tendon  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  its  outer  surface 
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only  having  a  slight  vascular  connection  from  the  vessels  en¬ 
tering  and  leaving  it  through  the  sclerotica.  With  its  inner 
surface  it  is  connected  with  the  retina  at  the  ora  serrata ,  and 
from  that  point  forward  it  is  inseparable  from  the  hyaloid 
body. 

The  corpus  ciliare  has  a  breadth  at  the  nasal  side  of  2J'",  at 
the  temporal  3/7/,  at  the  posterior  edge  it  has  a  thickness  of 
bY"  to  yV",  whilst  its  anterior  part  is  V"  in  thickness. 

The  Iris. — The  iris  is  the  third  division  of  the  vascular  mem¬ 
brane,  the  stroma  of  the  choroid  being  continuous  with  the 
stroma  on  its  posterior  surface,  and  lines  it  to  the  margin  of 
the  pupil.  It  contains,  however,  elements  quite  different  from 
the  choroid.  It  possesses  true  cellular  tissue,  which  is  loose, 
and  arranged  in  waving  striae.  This  connective  tissue  is  in 
part  radiary  and  in  part  circular,  the  latter  arrangement  pre¬ 
dominating  near  its  ciliary  attachment.  These  bundles  inter¬ 
lace  with  each  other  very  freely.  This  connective  tissue 
contains  numerous  cells,  mostly  spindle-shaped  and  stellate ; 
more  rarely  round  or  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  resembling 
the  cells  of  the  choroideal  stroma,  are  found,  being  heavily 
pigmented,  and  with  its  fine  processes  they  are  coniv*Aed  into 
a  network  (Stellwag,  Pilz).  In  dark  eyes  these^ws  possess 
brown  or  black  pigment.  . ... 

In  the  anterior  layer  of  the  iris  some  oj^Q^e  fibres  of  the 
lig amentum  pectinatum  iridis  are  mi xd-AJ  with  the  cellular 
tissue,  but  they  do  not  extend  beyond  Vfee  half  of  the  breadth 
of  the  iris.  Inclosed  within  the  ce  Wi  r  stroma  are.  bundles  of 
smooth  muscular  fibres,  blood vefi^ls,  and  nerves. 

Part  of  the  muscular  fibre^Wfcircular,  and  form  a  sphincter 
muscle  {sphincter  pupi  11(e) J£lS$he  form  of  a  smooth  ring,  \"f  in 
breadth,  and  located  ^jo^e  to  the  pupil,  nearer  the,  posterior 
than  the  anterior  *si{p£ace.  Kolliker  discovered  another  mus¬ 
cular  ring,  very  s(e^l11,  not  more  than  the  ?Y/;  in  breadth,  sit¬ 
uated  neareH^Xanterior  surface  of  the  iris,,  close  to  the  annu¬ 
lus  iridis  rwinfrr.  The  appearance  of  the  muscles  of  the  iris, 
under  ^a^Hjdcroscope,  is  seen  in  Fig.  12. 


$ 
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The  radiary  fibres  ( dilatator  pupillce)  do  not  form  a  continu¬ 
ous  muscle,  but  extend  from  the  ciliary  border  in  a  radiary 
manner,  and  are  collected  into  slender  fasciculi,  which,  as  they 
approach  the  sphincter,  divide,  and  are  inserted  into  the  cir¬ 
cular  fibres  divergently,  forming  two  bows,  sometimes  forming 


Fig.  12. 


Muscle  of  the  iris  as  seen  under  the  microscope.  (From  Pilz.) 


regular  arches,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.  The  ^s^culi  of  the  dila¬ 
tator  pupillce ,  after  reaching  th  *  1  are  quite  near 

the  posterior  surface  of  the  i  in  front  of  the 

uvea . 


regular  arches,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.  The 


In  recent  years  the  existenc(Q)J  me  dilatator  muscle  of  the 
iris  has  been  denied  (GriinhaSto,  A.,  Ueber  Irisbewegung ,  Arch . 
/.  Path .  Anat.  und  Phystyfs d.  xxx,  Heft  5  and  6,  p.  481). 
Now,  there  is  truth  imCt^s,  if  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  a  continu¬ 
ous  connected  :  ^vhich  it  is  not.  But,  as  described  by 


ous  connected  : 
ITenle,  as  a  lay^r  ] 


surface  of l^ms,  covered  and  permeated  by  pigment-cells, 
which  ren(fi^s  its  discovery  difficult,  the  claim  of  its  existence 
must^j^ikisted  on. 

Tmynrigin  of  the  radiary  muscular  fibres  has  not  yet  been 
‘naively  determined.  It  is  asserted  by  many  that  they  origin- 
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ate  from  the  ligamentum  iridis  jpectinatum ,  and  from  the  border 
of  the  aqueous  membrane  of  the  cornea.  Kolliker  believes  that 
they  arise  from  the  circular  fibrous  layer  on  the  inner  wall  of 
the  canalis  Schlemmi ,  from  which  the  ciliary  muscle  also  origin¬ 
ates.  Stellwag  believes  that  a  large  portion  of  these  fibres 
pass  backward,  with  the  iris  stroma,  vessels,  and  nerves,  to 
the  space  between  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  outer  border  of 
the  ciliary  -processes,  where  they  expand  in  a  fan-shaped  man¬ 
ner.  Here  the  outer  fibres  run  in  a  parallel  manner  with  the 
ciliary  muscle  as  far  as  the  ora  serrata  retinae ,  whilst  the  inner 
fibres  turn  in  toward  the  visual  axis,  almost  perpendicularly 
to  the  stroma  connecting  the  ciliary  processes  with  the  zonula, 
in  which  they  disappear.  He  claims  to  have  preparations 
which  demonstrate  this  origin  of  the  radiary  fibres  of  the  iris. 
The  consonance  of  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  iris 
during  the  accommodative  act,  would  seem  to  point  to  some 
such  intimate  anatomical  connection  between  these  parts. 

Anteriorly  the  iris  is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  round  and 
flattened  epithelial  cells,  which  is  an  immediate  continuation 
of  the  epithelial  covering  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  mem - 
hr  ana  Descemeti. 

The  posterior  covering  of  the  iris  is  called  tliG^&a'  and  is 
continuous  with  the  choroid  and  ciliary  proco^sf  covers  the 
whole  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  to  the  pi^Jary  edge,  which 
it  hems  in,  so  as  to  be  visible  on  the^j^c  of  the  pupillary 
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margin.  It  consists  of  a  thick  st^am^A  of  cells,  which  are 
round,  densely  packed,  and  filled ^Hli  dark  pigment-mole¬ 
cules.  Between  these  pigment^lls  and  the  iris  itself  is  a 
membrane,  which  Kolliker  g^Qjders  the  same  as  the  mem-, 
brana  limitans  choroidea  ;  ojN^fs  claim  it  only  to  be  formed  by 
the  anterior  union  ofQlp^  walls  of  the  pigment-cells.  This 
layer  in  light  ey^s^s  poor  in  pigment,  and  reflects  blue  or 
gray ;  in  dark  ey(0^t  is  richer  in  pigment,  and  gives  to  the 
eye  a  dark  bufo^or  black  appearance.  In  such  eyes  the  pig¬ 
ment  is  notS^nfined  to  the  posterior  tapetnm  or  layer,  but  is 
found  stroma  of  the  iris,  in  its  anterior  epithelium,  in 
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the  form  of  golden  yellow  or  brownish  granules.  They  are 
said  also  to  he  found  free  between  the  muscular  fibres  and 
vessels. 

The  manner  in  which  tlm  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  is 
formed  by  the  elastic  lamina ,  or  membrana  Descemeti , 

was  first  described  by  Bowman.  The  membrana  Descemeti , 
near  the  border  of  the  cornea,  begins  to  send  off  from  its  ante¬ 
rior  surface  fine  elastic  fibrils,  which  constantly  increase  in 
thickness,  until  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  the  whole  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  membrane  of  Descemet  is  broken  up  into  thicker 
fibres  and  columns,  which  turn  over  on  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  iris  to  form  the  anterior  fibrous  membrane  and  pillars,  or 
the  so-called  ligamentum  iridis  pectinatum  (Bowman  and  Ivol- 
liker).  It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  the  iris  has  no  peripheral 


Eig.  13. 
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Fig.  13.  Union  of  tfie  Jranbrana  Descemeti  with  the  ligamentum  iridis  pectinatum. 
a.  Membrane  of  DescSriet.  b.  Tendinous  ring  or  wall  of  canal  of  Schlemm.  c.  Liga¬ 
mentum  pectinatura^xpanded  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris.  ( From  Maiiz.) 

C/ 

attachtftfffit,  but  is  immediately  continuous  all  around  wfith  the 
memfi^na  Descemeti.  All  the  fibres  of  the  membrane  of  Des- 
<j^^t  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  do  not  turn  in  to  be  ex- 
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panded  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  a  part  of  them  only 
assuming  this  direction  ;  another  portion  of  them  pass  into  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  wall  of  the  canal  of  Schlemm.  The 
nature  of  these  fibres  has  not  been  settled.  They  have  been 
considered  as  connective  tissue,  as  serous  fibres,  in  part  elastic, 
and  partly  cellular,  and  as  intermediate  between  the  elastic  and 
connective  tissues  (ITenle,  Luschka,  Bowman,  Kolliker,  Pilz). 

The  vascular  system  of  the  iris  is  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  the  ciliary  body  and  the  choroid.  We  are  indebted  to 
Leber  for  recent  clear  elucidations  on  the  circulation  of  the 
iris,  ciliary  body,  and  the  choroid. 

The  iris  is  supplied  with  blood  from  the  arteries  ciliares  pos¬ 
terior  es  long  os,  the  arteries  ciliares  anterior es,  and  the  arteries 
ciliares  posticee  breves.  The  posterior  long  ciliary  arteries  are 
two  in  number,  one  passing  forward  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
eye,  and  the  other  on  the  outer  side.  They  perforate  the 
sclerotica  a  little  anterior  to  the  posterior  short  ciliary  arte¬ 
ries,  passing  it  so  obliquely  that  there  generally  intervenes  a 
space  of  several  lines  between  the  points  of  entrance  and  exit. 
They  run  forward  between  the  sclerotica  and  the  choroid,  en¬ 
veloped  by  the  lamina  fusca ,  to  the  posterior  boixhsA  of  the 
ciliary  muscle,  where  they  divide  into  two  bragS^s,  which 
rapidly  divide  into  smaller  branches.  ,  .  .. 

The  arteries  ciliares  anteriores  are  branches^)ja  the  arteries  of 
the  four  straight  muscles :  (exceptional! t^i©£irises  from  a  palpe¬ 
bral  artery.)  They  pass  through  the^tefcdrms  of  the  muscles  to 
the  sclerotica,  and  run  toward  the  ^piea,  near  the  margin  of 
which  they  perforate  the  sclerd^a  somewhat  directly  from 
without  inward  to  the  cihaw-^iuscle,  where  they  join  the 
branches  of  the  long  posterior  ciliary  arteries  to  form  the  cir- 
culus  arteriosus  iridis  m^o^r  This  is  a  complete,  closed,  vascular 
ring,  in  some  places  (j^ing  double,  and  in  others  threefold.  It 
is  situated  in  the  ^hiry  muscle,  in  its  anterior  border  near  the 
periphery  of  £M^is.  From  this  arterial  circle,  arteries  pass 
forward  to  iris,  inward  to  the  ciliary  processes,  and  back- 
ward  to*2^e  ciliary  muscle  and  the  choroid.  The  arteries 
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passing  to  the  iris  and  to  the  ciliary  processes  generally  arise 
from  one  common  trunk,  which  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
proceeding  to  the  iris  and  the  other  to  the  ciliary  processes. 

Besides  the  large  arterial  circle  of  the  iris,  the  branches  of 
the  posterior  short  ciliary  arteries,  and  the  anterior  ciliary 
arteries,  form  an  imperfect  circle  or  row  of  anastomoses  fur¬ 
ther  back  in  the  ciliary  muscle,  from  which  proceed  the  arte¬ 
ries  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  the  arteries  passing  hack  to  the 
choroid,  which  are  generally  from  ten  to  twelve  in  number. 
It  will  thus  be  perceived  that,  according  to  Leber,  the  ciliary 
body  and  the  iris  are  much  more  independent  of  the  short 
posterior  ciliary  arteries  than  has  ordinarily  been  supposed. 
The  ciliary  muscle  possesses  a  very  large  number  of  small  ves¬ 
sels,  which  spread  within  it  in  an  arborescent  manner,  and  form 
a  quite  close  capillary  network,  the  mass  of  which  follows  the 
direction  of  the  radiary  muscular  fibres  in  a  parallel  manner 
on  its  external  surface.  On  the  internal  surface  it  is  more 
irregular.  The  arteries  of  the  ciliary  processes  and  of  the  iris 
generally  originate  in  one  common  trunk  from  the  large  arte¬ 
rial  circle  of  the  iris.  Those  of  the  former  rapidly  pass  into  a 
mass  of  fine  twigs,  which  anastomose  freely,  ^md  pass  to  the 
free  border  of  the  processes  in  a  curved  5^mpaer,  where  they 
terminate  in  the  commencement  of  1>l*£&veins5  which  seem 
larger  than  the  arteries.  C* 

The  arteries  of  the  iris  form  ii^Sa  loose  capillary  network, 
especially  on  the  sphincter  punj^vp'  Some  branches  form  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  m&illary  border  the  well-known  civ - 
cuius  arteriosus  iridis  m^rjwhich  is,  however,  not  a  perfect 
circle.  At  the  pupillal^&order  the  fine  arterial  branches  pass 
in  a  looped  mannel the  beginning  of  the  veins. 

Veins  of  the  ffbrSms  Ciliare  and  the  Iris . — The  blood  from  the 
vascular  lnembrSne  is  carried  off  through  the  vasa  vorticosa ,  the 
venae  ciliar&Cposteriores ,  and  the  venae  ciliares  anterior es.  The 
venae  <&mfes-posteriores  breves  are  small,  and,  according  to  Leber, 
recei^r  blood  only  from  the  sclerotica ;  and  none  from  the 
oid.  The  vasa  vorticosa  have  been  described.  The  long 
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posterior  ciliary  veins,  Leber  says,  cannot  be  found,  as  deline¬ 
ated  in  works  on  tlie  anatomy  of  the  eye.  Briicke  says  they  are 
somewhat  less  in  size  than  the  arteries,  and  accompany  them. 

The  blood  from  the  vascular  membrane,  then,  is  carried  off 
by  the  vasa  vorticosa ,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion 
which  is  conveyed  through  the  venae  ciliares  anticce ,  being  much 
less  in  quantity  than  the  arteries  ciliares  anticoe  carry  into  the 
eye.  The  veins  of  the  iris  run  back  between  the  ciliary  pro¬ 
cesses,  to  empty  into  the  venae  vorticosce .  Leber  never  saw  any 
of  the  veins  of  the  iris  empty  directly  into  the  canalis  Schlemmii , 
as  has  generally  been  taught.  They  are  joined  by  the  veins 
from  the  ciliary  processes,  and  by  some  also  from  the  ciliary 
muscle.  The  veins  of  the  ciliary  processes  arise  from  the  vascu¬ 
lar  network  of  that  structure,  a  larger  vein  generally  running 
along  the  free  border  of  the  process.  In  the  space  between  the 
processes,  the  veins  returning  from  the  iris  run  back,  and,  with 
the  veins  of  the  processes,  form  a  venous  network,  which  lies 
immediately  beneath  the  inner  surface  of  the  ciliary  body,  the 
trunk  passing  over  the  smooth  part  of  the  corpus  ciliare  to  the 
choroid,  and  at  the  border  of  the  latter  membrane  it  passes  to 
the  outer  layer  thereof.  The  veins  of  the  iris  aiid^fcAe  ciliary 
processes  pass  inside  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  (g^clear  of  it, 
whilst  the  arteries  running  to  these  parts^^hhave  to  pass 
through  the  muscle.  Consequently,  duriftj^he  contraction  of 
the  ciliary  muscle,  for  accommodatipnv^r  near  objects,  the 
compression  of  the  arteries  lessens  t$^e rrmount  of  blood  thrown 
into  the  iris  and  processus  ciliares ,  ©nlst  the  veins  are  left  free 
to  disgorge  themselves.  It  has^C&en  the  common  opinion  that, 
during  accommodation  fqr(g^*  objects,  the  ciliary  processes 
become  engorged,  whiclW*bm  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels 
in  the  parts  concerne^j^  not  possible.  In  the  observations  of 
Otto  Becker,  recemflfty  made  on  albinotic  persons,  he  observed 
that,  during  th^2^nfracti°n  of  the  ciliary  muscle  for  adjust¬ 
ment  for  thAA^ar  point  of  vision,  the  ciliary  processes  receded 
and  diminished,  and  that,  in  adjustment  for  the  far  point  of 
visiomf&w  increased  in  size. 
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As  regards  the  vence  ciliares  anticce — whether  some  derive 
their  blood  immediately  from  the  so-called  canalis  Schlemmii  or 
from  the  ciliary  muscle,  has  been  a  disputed  matter  among 
authors.  It  has  generally  been  believed  that  some  of  the  veins 
of  the  iris  empty  into  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  and  that  the  vence 
ciliares  anticce  convey  it  from  thence  out  of  the  eye.  Briicke, 
who  is  very  high  authority,  takes  this  view.  In  Note  No.  27, 
annexed  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Eyeball,  he  says  that  this  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  he  did  not  follow  the  results  of  his  own 
investigations,  but  that  he  followed  Arnold  and  Retzius,  and 
that  he  could  never  succeed  in  tracing  any  veins  from  the  iris 
into  the  canalis  Schlemmii ,  nor  inject  any,  from  the  canal  out¬ 
ward,  with  mercury.  Leber  could  never  trace  any  of  the 
veins  from  the  iris  into  this  venous  sinus.  As  regards  the 
canalis  Schlemmii  itself,  it  has  been  considered  as  a  venous 
sinus ,  regularly  round,  and  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  vence 
ciliares  anticce .  The  anterior  two-thirds  of  its  wall  consists  of 
elastic  tissue,  the  fibres  of  which  originate  from  the  membrane, 
Descemetii ,  and  the  posterior  third  is  a  lamella  of  tendinous 
substance,  which  springs  from  the  sclerotica,  and  is  identical 
with  it  in  texture.  Its  posterior  wall  is  muchAbicker  than  its 
anterior.  At  the  point  where  the  elastic  ajmjfeendinous  tissues 
unite,  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  radiarxQKpres  of  the  iris  arise 
from  a  common  origin.  From  the  an^r^r  elastic  portion  of  the 
wall  of  this  canal  the  elastic  fibrp^mf t  that  form  the  ligamen - 
turn  iriclis  pectinatum .  Its  horiz&nml  diameter,  according  to  E. 
Jaeger,  is  O'". 8058,  and  its  w*  ontal  plane,  from  side  to  side, 
measures  12'".5666.  It  isfi^uated  in  the  wall  of  the  sclerotica, 
and  much  nearer  its  aj*&*)or  border,  quite  close  to  the  corneal 
border. 

Leber  assertsQktit  it  is  not  a  circular  canal,  as  has  been 
taught,  but  4;]£M  it  is  a  circular  venous  network ,  in  the  innermost 
layer  of  tiCy^clerotica,  and  immediately  external  to  the  in- 
sertioijS^  the  ciliary  muscle.  Tie  thinks  it  ought  to  be  de- 
nonunMed  plexus  ciliares  venosus .  In  this  plexus  of  veins  there 
certain  points,  6  to  7  veins  of  nearly  the  same  thickness, 
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which,  by  free  intercommunication,  form  a  close  network  of 
veins.  In  other  parts  of  the  circumference  one  or  two  large 
veins  are  accompanied  by  a  few  smaller,  which  freely  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other.  This  circular  plexus  seems,  at  first  view, 
like  a  canal,  but  close  investigation,  Leber  says,  will  prove  that 
it  is  not.  The  loose  connective  tissue  around  the  veins  will 
permit  a  small  probe  to  force  a  passage.  In  some  places  small 
islands  are  seen,  formed  by  a  vein  running  out  and  returning 
again  to  the  main  trunk. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  ciliary  muscle  sends  forward 
and  outward  numerous  small  venous  trunks,  which  perforate 
the  sclerotica  as  venae,  ciliares  anticce .  Other  small  veins  enter 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  cancdis  Schlemmii ,  or,  rather,  plexus 
ciliares  venosus ,  and  at  each  point  of  the  entrance  of  a  vein 
from  the  ciliary  muscle,  several  small  branches  perforate  the 
sclerotica,  to  form  anterior  ciliary  veins.  But  all  the  blood 
passing  oft*  through  the  venae  ciliares  anticae  is  much  less  than  the 
amount  thrown  into  the  eye  through  the  arteriae  ciliares  an- 
teriores ,  the  larger  portion  escaping  through  the  venae  vorticosce . 
Hence,  it  seems,  according  to  Leber,  that  the  so-called  canal  of 
Schlemm  receives  blood  only  from  the  veins  of anterior 
part  of  the  ciliary  muscle  ;  that  it  has  no  direct<j0pnniunication 
with  the  anterior  ciliary  veins,  but  throughjG^  elongations  to¬ 
ward  the  ciliary  muscle ;  and  that  it  nw^t?  be  considered  a 
venous  reservoir  for  the  ciliary  mus<rfS\5<Qto  which  blood  can 
escape  during  its  contraction,  and  fc^tum  again  when  the  con¬ 
traction  ceases.  O  ' 

The  iris  and  ciliary  muscloA&al.  supplied  with  nerves  mostly 
from  twigs  from  the  trigayCnyQ  and  the  oculo-motorius.  Some, 
however,  also  are  deriv^uMrom  the  sympathetic  and  abducens . 
They  enter  the  eye  ^^|tly  as  the  nervi  ciliares  breves  from  the 
ciliary  ganglion,  perforate  the  sclerotica  around  the  optic 
nerve  entrance^Qfd  pass  forward  through  the  lamina  fusca,  to 
be  distribu^Khi  the  ciliary  muscle,  iris,  and  cornea.  There  are 
two  (somerknes  only  one)  nervous  twfigs,  called  nervi  ciliares 
longwy^r^ye d  from  the  ramus  nasa  ciliares ,  the  first  branch  of 
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the  trigeminus .  They  perforate  the  sclerotica  immediately  be 
hind  the  insertion  of  the  musculus  trochlear  is,  and  pass  for¬ 
ward  to  the  ciliary  muscle,  in  which  they  ramify  with  the 
short  ciliary  nerves.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  discovered 
that  many  of  the  nervous  branches  of  the  ciliary  muscle  are 
surrounded  by  ganglion-cells,  or  by  small  agglomerations  of 
these  cells  (IT.  Muller,  Liebreich,  Krause,  Manz).  They  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  formation  of  the  nervous  network  in  the  ciliary 
muscle.  From  this  network  the  iris  is  provided.  They  run 
somewhat  like  the  bloodvessels,  and,  like  them,  form  anasto¬ 
moses,  arches,  and  circles,  one  of  which  corresponds  with  the 
circulus  arteriosus  minor ,  and  another  circle  is  formed  a  little 
more  outward.  These  nerves  being  motor  nerves,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  they  lose  themselves  in  the  muscular  structure. 

We  know  that  the  third  pair  of  nerves  sends  twigs  to  the 
ciliary  muscle  and  iris,  as  paralysis  of  that  nerve  causes  paraly¬ 
sis  of  accommodation.  We  know  also  that  there  are  both 
sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  nerves  in  the  eye,  from  the 
fact  that  the  antagonistic  action  of  opium  and  of  belladonna 
are  witnessed,  the  former  causing  contraction  of  the  pupil  and 
spasm  of  the  accommodation,  whilst  atropin^^uses  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  and  paralysis  of  the  accomim^mon,  the  cerebro¬ 
spinal  nerves  acting  on  the  circular  fibr^Qfcid  the  sympathetic 
on  the  radiary  fibres  (Graefe).  . 

The  ms,  considered  as  a  whola<©a  quite  soft,  loose  tissue, 
highly  yielding ;  it  can  be  stretch**!  out  more  than  half  with¬ 
out  tearing.  It  has  but  one^jnrder,  the  pupillary  border,  the 
ligamentum  iridis  pedincdffi)  being  continuous  with  the  mem- 
brana  Descemetii  antqritaj^,  whilst  posteriorly  its  stroma  is 
continuous  with  tli^moroidal  stroma.  The  pupil  is  located 
\nt  nearer  the^u^al  than  the  temporal  side,  and  varies  in 
diameter  frotfkl'"  to  3'".  According  to  Jaeger  the  iris  is 
thickest  irQ^e  niiddle,  0"'.45  ;  at  the  ciliary  and  pupillary 
bordeAV&is  0"'.30.  Its  color  depends  on  the  number  and 
arrang^tnent  of  the  pigment-cells. 

anterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  divided  into  two  zones  by 
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a  zigzag  line,  of  which  the  outer  iris  circle  is  the  larger.  In 
light-colored  eyes  the  small  circle  is  darker  than  the  large, 
whilst  in  dark-colored  eyes  it  is  often  the  lighter  in  color. 
The  color  varies  from  gray  brown  to  dark  brown.  The  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  fibres  is  radial  in  this  zone,  which,  the  nearer  they 
approach  the  small  zone,  the  more  they  separate,  and  leave 
black,  oblong  spaces  between  them,  which  often  pass  over  the 
boundary  line  between  the  zones.  The  inner  circle  proceeds 
from  below  and  behind  the  larger  circle,  and  at  the  pupillary 
border  there  is  a  raised  ridge  or  rim  derived  from  the  uvea . 
The  color  of  this  circle  is  generally  gray  or  bright  gray,  and 
with  a  dark  larger  circle  it  is  rust-colored.  The  degree  of 
prominence  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  varies  very 
much.  During  accommodation  for  the  near  point  of  vision, 
the  small  circle  projects  forward,  and  the  ciliary  border  is 
drawn  back.  In  accommodation  for  the  far  point  of  vision 
the  reverse  of  this  takes  place.  When  the  ciliary  processes 
are  congested  they  doubtless  push  the  larger  circle  of  the  iris 
forward.  The  pupillary  border,  doubtless,  is  in  contact  with 
the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  having  only  the  moisture  of 
the  aqueous  humor  between  them.  The  posterioi^ftamber  is 
much  smaller  than  the  anterior,  yet  a  small  q^mity  of  the 
aqueous  humor  is  always  between  the  posterj(^Q\vall  of  the  iris 
and  the  ciliary  processes,  and  the  capsule>cQhe  lens. 

The  Retina  ( Turufc  Retina). 

The  retina  extends  from  ttt&entrance  of  the  optic  nerve, 
being  in  part  in  continumgjwnnection  with  it,  to  within  I"' 
of  the  corpus  ciliare ,  nea^vfe  ora  serrata  retinae ,  where  its  proper 
nervous  character  d^a^es,  and  where  it  is  firmly  connected 
with  the  choroidCj  At  the  point  named  there  is  a  slight 
puffing  of  the  nQ^ibrane,  and  when  the  retina  is  torn  loose 
for  investi^&on,  a  finely  serrated  edge  is  left,  and  hence 
the  name  o&ora  serrata.  The  delicate  gray  membrane,  which 
has  ^^rapkness  of  0'".018  to  0r//.02,  and  lies  on  the  inner 
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surface  of  the  membrana  limitans  uveas,  and  is  closely  connected 
with  it,  called  the  pars  ciliares  retinae,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
connective  tissue  fibres  of  the  retina,  and  not  an  epithelial  mem¬ 
brane,  as  taught  by  Hanover,  Pilz,  and  others.  The  retina  is 
an  entirely  transparent  substance,  and  becomes  visible  by  ca¬ 
daveric  changes,  or  by  detachment  from  the  choroid,  or  when 
subjected  to  a  hardening  solution  (Ritter). 

It  has  a  thickness  in  the  middle  of  0"'.l,  whilst  toward  the 
ora  serrata  it  is  thinned  out  to  O'". 04.  It  has  a  surface  of 
about  300  square  lines.  Externally  it  is  in  close  contact  with 
the  vascular  membrane,  and  internally  with  the  hyaloid  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  vitreous  body,  over  the  convex  surface  of  which  it 
is  expanded. 

In  its  structure  the  retina  is  a  very  delicate,  complicated 
tissue,  on  which  histologists  by  no  means  agree.  A  history  of 
the  various  opinions  of  microscopists  on  this  subject  would  be 
too  voluminous  for  these  pages,  and  perhaps  without  much 
advantage.  Recent  histologists,  however,  all  seem  to  agree 
that  the  late  Heinrich  Muller  was  the  great  pioneer  in  this 
field  of  labor,  and  that  he  laid  the  foundation  deep  and  solid 
for  other  investigators.  It  seems  that  Carl  Rioter  (Die  Struc- 
tur  cler  Retina  dargestelt  nach  TJntersuchung^mer  das  Walfisch- 
auge ;  L’Anatomie  de  la  Retine,  writte^Qbr  Wecker’s  Etudes 
Ophthalmologiques ,  etc.)  has  been  m^Ouccessful  in  this  part 
of  the  vast  histological  domain^dfi^vhat  follows  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  mainly  drawn  from  hi^lafe-ors. 

Notwithstanding  the  varisQjons  in  thickness  of  the  retina, 
the  following  layers  can indistinctly  traced  from  without  in¬ 
ward  : 

1.  The  layer  of  and  cones  (Stratum  bacillorum,  Mem¬ 
brana  4  ' 

2.  The  gi^qflj^lar  layer  (outer  granular  layer). 

3.  The  fibrous  layer  (the  intermediate  granular  layer). 

4.  Tb^iayer  of  granule  cells  (inner  granular  layer). 

5.  TS^e  inner  fibrous  layer  (layer  of  gray  nervous  substance, 
Afi^ranular  layer). 
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6.  The  layer  of  ganglion-cells. 

7.  The  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres. 

8.  The  limitary  membrane  (Membrana  limitans  retinae). 

The  external  limitary  membrane  of  Max  Schultze,  between  the 

granular  layer  and  the  rods  and  cones,  is  not  in  reality  a  mem¬ 
brane,  and  will  be  considered  hereafter.  Mixed  in  with  the 
nervous  structure  of  the  retina  there  is  that  kind  of  connective 
tissue  that  Virchow  has  discovered  in  the  brain,  called  neuro¬ 
glia .  This  connective  tissue  extends  from  the  internal  limi¬ 
tary  membrane  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  rod  and  cone  layer. 

The  Nervous  Tissiies  of  the  Retina . — In  the  retina  are  found  the 
terminations  of  the  optic  nerve  fibres  in  connection  with  the 
sensorial  apparatus  on  which  the  luminous  impressions  are 
made.  This  connection  of  the  apparatus  on  which  the  lumin¬ 
ous  impressions  are  made  and  the  optic  nerve  fibres  which 
conduct  those  impressions  to  the  brain,  takes  place  through 
the  medium  of  the  ganglion-cells.  There  are  numerous  sensi¬ 
tive  points  to  each  conducting  fibre,  many  rods  and  cones 
being  in  immediate  communication  with  it,  through  the 
medium  of  fine  nerve-fibres  ( fibres  of  Muller ),  which  are  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  the  nervous  layers,  which  laye^Pl^L  parallel 
with  the  retinal  plane.  Eitter  says  that  th^pue  nervous 
layers  consist  of 

1.  The  layer  of  rods  and  cones. 

2.  The  granular  layer  (external  griCBirar  layer). 

3.  The  layer  of  granule-cells  (interim  granular  layer). 


4.  Layer  of  ganglion-cells.  O 

T  O  TTAn  -p  vw-v-MTT/Min  lniAn  <7, 


The  outer  and  inner  fib](OTs2ayers  are  simply  layers  of  con¬ 
ducting  fibr<  bssessing  any  peculiar  structure  or 

function. 


function. 


The  Layer  of  and  Cones  (. Membrana  Jacobi ). — This  is  the 
outermost  lav£©of  the  retina,  and  consists  of  two  kinds  of 


outermost  lavd0|df  the  retina,  and  consists  of  two  kinds  of 


rods  and  the  cones .  The  outer  surface  of  this 
^against  the  pigment-layer  of  the  choroid.  The 
ace  is  connected  with  the  granular  layer.  It  con- 
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Eig.  14. 


sists  of  regularly  arranged  rods  and  cones,  placed  vertically, 
in  palisade  form,  and  packed  closely  together.  In  some  parts 
of  the  retina,  the  rods,  and  in  other  portions,  the  cones,  pre¬ 
ponderate.  At  the  macula  lutea  there  are  no  rodsrbut  the  layer 
is  entirely  made  up  of  cones .  At  the  border  of  the  yellow  spot 
the  rods  already  predominate,  at  the  middle  of  the  retina 
there  are  still  less  cones  in  proportion  to  the  rods,  and  further 
toward  the  periphery  of  the  retina,  near  the  ora  serrata ,  the 
disproportion  at  the  expense  of  the  cones  is  still  more  marked. 
(See  Fig.  14.) 

The  rods  and  cones  form  a  single  layer,  with  a  thickness 
at  the  centre  of  the  retina  of  0'".036,  fur¬ 
ther  forward  only  O'". 030,  and  nearer  the 
periphery  it  diminishes  to  0'".028  (Kolli- 
ker). 

The  Hods . — The  true  character  of  the  rods 
and  cones  remains  a  matter  of  dispute.  The 
figures  of  rods  and  cones  given  by  different 
authors  vary  very  much.  As  heretofore 
stated,  it  seems  that  Fitter  has  been  emi¬ 
nently  successful  in  his  i^^stigations  of 
the  retina,  being  the  fir^^utnor  to  present 
clearly  the  charactacQKnd  termination  of 
Muller’s  fibres.  igures  given  by  Pilz, 

Kolliker,  IIyA£©er,  Fick,  and  nearly  all 
who  have  en  on  the  retina,  represent 
the  rods  *the  cones,  or  both,  as  termi- 
nating(0fith  a  broad  triangular  base  on 
the  membrana  Ihnitan^rS^mce.  The  subject  is  an  extremely 
difficult  one  to  iny&rogate.  The  idea  of  a  cone  or  rod,  on 
which  the  lum mop  impressions  are  made,  running  through 
all  the  lay^r^f  the  retina,  to  terminate  with  a  broad  base 
in  the  rnei(^ttna  limitans  interna ,  instead  of  terminating  in 
a  gai^i&^cell,  or  an  optic  nerve  fibre,  is  a  physiological  in¬ 
comprehensibility.  Fitter,  by  his  investigations  on  the  eyes 
whale,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  every  rod  and 


Bacillar  layer  seen  from 
without.  1,  at  the  yellow 
spot  (only  cones)  ;  2,  at 
the  boundary  of  this  spot  ; 
3,  from  the  middle  of  the 
retina ;  a ,  the  cones,  or 
the  spaces  corresponding 
to  them  ;  b,  rods  of  the 
cones,  the  terminal  sur¬ 
face  of  which  is  often  sit¬ 
uated  deeper  than  the 
ends  of  the  proper  rods, 
c.  Magnified  350  times. 
( From  Kolliker.) 
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every  cone  communicates,  by  means  of  the  fibres  of  Muller, 
with  a  ganglion-cell ;  and  that  the  optic  nerve  fibres  all  termi¬ 
nate  in  ganglion-cells  is  a  known  fact.  This  offers  us  a  con¬ 
nected,  comprehensible  view  of  the  different  elements  of  the 
retina.  The  triangular  expansions  seen  in  vertical  sections  of 
the  retina,  terminating  by  a  broad  base  on  the  membrana  limi- 
tans  interna ,  are  the  connective  tissue  of  the  retina,  which 
starts  with  a  broad  base  from  the  limitary  membrane,  but 
narrows  so  as  to  pass  between  the  ganglion-cells,  in  a  manner 
to  be  hereafter  described. 

The  rods ,  says  Ritter,  are  complete  cylinders,  which  measure 
in  the  adult  0.05  mm.  in  length,  with  a  thickness  of  0.003  mm. 
In  the  fresh  state,  each  one  presents  a  yellow  reflection,  and 
has  four  well-defined  surfaces,  of  which  the  two  largest,  which 
are  exactly  parallel,  are  cut  by  the  two  smallest  at  nearly  right 
angles.  At  the  inner  extremity  of  each  rod  there  is  sometimes 
seen  a  fine  filament,  hardly  perceptible. 

This  filament  is  always  in  communication,  in 

its  course,  with  a  granule  of  the  granular  layer. 

This  filament  is'  best  seen  after  the  retina  has 

been  subjected  to  some  hardening  process ;  but 

even  in  the  perfectly  fresh  state,  a  faint  line/>N  ,  .  .  , 

1  *  J  Rods  in  the  frestl 
may  be  seen  running  upwTard  and  down  warfy^  state.  l.  Of  man. 

to  terminate  in  the  filament  at  its  endsxdXie  0f,  t.he1.rtc!uc]k‘ 
outer  extremity  of  the  rod  is  dilatesCwke  a  ameters.  ( From 
club  ;  the  inner  more  pointed  extrejnnyuorms  a  Rltt6i^ 
dehiscence.  Under  careful  exan(Jj)ation  it  is  discovered  that 
the  rod  really  has  an  opening®*  canal,  and  that  the  filament 
runs  through  its  middle  ta^fc&niter  extremity,  where  it  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  rounded  e^^ement.  In  man  the  rods  then  are 
composed  of  an  env^o^mg  membrane  and  a  central  filament. 

The  Cones . — T1h£^>  nes  are  composed  of  a  middle,  large  portion, 
which  is  granu]0ed,  and  of  two  appendages,  of  which  one  pro¬ 
jects  outvj^v^and  the  other  inward.  The  internal  append¬ 
age  is  coiiftjhied  by  an  elongated  thread,  which  contains  in  its 
court^^eral  granules  of  the  granular  layer ;  the  external  ap- 
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Eig.  16. 


Rods  hardened  in  chromic  acid. 
1.  Rods  of  man,  showing  the  cen¬ 
tral  filaments.  2.  Rods  of  the  frog, 
with  central  filament  and  a  medul¬ 
lary  substance.  Magnified  800  di¬ 
ameters.  {Ritter.) 


Fig.  17. 


penclage  ends  by  a  rounded  extremity.  The  length  of  the  cone 

in  the  adult  is  0.03  mm.  to  0.04  mm. 
Its  greatest  thickness  is  0.006  mm. ; 
its  appendages  only  0.005  mm.  Un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  hardening  sub¬ 
stances  a  globule  is  discovered  to¬ 
ward  the  inner  extremity  of  its 
middle  portion,  which  is  generally 
considered  as  a  nucleus.  Ritter  be¬ 
lieves  it  to  be  only  a  dilatation  of 
the  central  filament.  The  external 
appendage  or  filament  is  not  continu¬ 
ous  with  the  surface  of  the  cone,  but  penetrates  the  internal 
appendage,  which  it  completely  fills.  From  thence  it  is  pro¬ 
longed  toward  the  internal  extremity  of  the 
middle  part  of  the  cone,  where  it  sometimes 
forms  a  globulous  swelling,  and  sometimes  ter¬ 
minates  simply,  without  change  of  diameter. 

As  regards  the  difference  between  the  rods 
and  cones,  Ritter  says  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  the  composition  of  tiA  rods  with  that 
of  the  cones  to  prove  tha^^important  differ¬ 
ence  exists  in  their  ch^acter.  It  is  only  in 
man  that  the  con^Qjmne  are  found  in  the 
yellow  spot.  ThaJ0portance  of  the  cone  is  di¬ 
minished  singeVfcne  discovery  of  the  central 
fibre  ;  for  all  the  physiologic^Value  of  the  rods  and  cones  rests 
upon  the  existence  of  thi^filament,  of  which  the  external  ex¬ 
tremity  constitutes  dW^int  explained  above.  The  rods  and 
cones  are  only  twoJ&rais  of  the  same  element.  Their  enveloping 
membrane  app^oapies  near  to  the  cellular  tissue,  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  thgj^  exists  between  it  and  the  arches  of  connective 
tissue  (thaff^s  been  traced  up  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  layer 
of  rod^kud  cones),  a  connection,  which,  however,  remains  to 

be  jSSS; 

^iqj.e  distribution  of  the  rods  and  cones  is  such  in  man  that  in 


Cone  from  an  adult 
human  eye  seen  with 
the  central  filament. 
{Ritter.) 
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the  macula  lutea  cones  only  exist,  and  they  also  predominate  in 
that  neighborhood,  but  diminish  toward  the  periphery  of  the 
retina.  In  animals,  no  general  law  of  distribution  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  exists.  Toward  the  periphery  of  the  retina  the  rods  and 
cones  diminish  in  length.  The  internal,  gaping  extremity  of 
the  rods  and  the  arches,  most  external  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
touch,  which  arrangement  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  a  membrana  limitans  externa . 

The  above  opinion  of  Ritter,  that  no  important  difference 
exists  between  the  rods  and  cones,  does  not  seem  probable,  for 
several  reasons.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  settled  matter,  that  both 
the  rods  and  cones  are  nervous  elements,  and  that  both  receive 
luminous  impressions,  as  the  cones  in  the  macula  lutea  ex¬ 
clusively  prevail  in  man,  where  vision  is  most  acute.  In  some 
animals,  on  the  other  hand,  rods  only  are  found  in  the  retina, 
and  yet,  undeniably,  such  animals  can  see.  This  proves  that 
both  elements  are  susceptible  to  the  impressions  of  light.  Yet 
there  are  important  anatomical  and  functional  differences.  (See 
Max  Schultze,  Zur  Anatomie  und  Physiologie  der  Retina ,  Bonn, 
1866.)  Some  of  the  differences  between  the  rods  and  cones,  very 
briefly  enumerated,  are  the  difference  in  size  anoLform.  The 
filaments  proceeding  from  the  inner  extremity  Qfj0jach  rod  and 
cone  also  differ,  those  from  the  latter  being  tinker,  and  can  be 
traced  inward  further  than  the  former,  is  very  fine,  and 

often  ends  by  an  enlargement.  Each  /oy^nd  each  cone  has  a 
granule  in  connection  with  it,  thol^oi  the  cones  being  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  the  rod  graiGles.  In  many  animals  the 
cones  are  wholly  wanting,  an  .always  find  this  to  be  the 
case  in  the  retinae  of  sucl^viffi^mls  as  live  in  darkness,  as  the 
bat,  the  mole,  the  mougqrym  many  others.  Birds  with  acute 
vision  have  the  retin^jjjfentifully  supplied  with  cones,  as  much 
so  as  the  retina  ofi^pan.  Those  birds  who  prefer  twilight,  as 
the  owl,  have^  kgOery  few  and  small  cones  in  the  retina.  There 
is  a  peculi^B^^bonnected  with  the  cones  of  birds.  Each  cone 
has  a  powumilly-refracting  globule  of  an  intensely  yellow  or 
red  coi^cVnnected  with  its  extremity,  through  which  the  light 
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has  to  pass.  Again,  in  the  owl  species  the  few  cones  found  in 
the  retina  have  pale  yellow,  or  colorless  globules,  with  the  red 
ones  entirely  wanting.  In  certain  reptiles,  as  the  lizard  and 
the  snake,  cones  only  are  found  in  the  retina.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  rods  and  cones  is  found  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom,  as  far  as  investigated.  Where  only  imperfect  vision 
is  needed,  and  no  distinct  perception  of  colors  is  required,  and 
a  supply  of  quantitative  light  only  demanded,  the  rods  are  found 
at  the  expense  or  to  the  exclusion  of  the  cones.  On  the  other 
hand,  wherever  we  find  acuteness  of  vision,  with  a  nice  dis¬ 
tinction  of  colors,  there  we  find  the  cones  largely  or  exclusively 
prevailing.  To  perfect  vision  three  things  are  essential:  the 
perception  of  light,  the  perception  of  colors,  and  the  conception 
of  space  (Raumsinn).  The  first  function^  may  be  performed 
by  the  rods  alone ;  the  cones,  evidently,  are  connected  with  the 
second  function,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  third,  also. 


The  Granular  Layer . — This  lamina  has  generally  been  di¬ 


vided  into  the  outer  granular  layer,  the  intermediate  granular 


Eig.  18. 


Juman  re- 
iot.  Magni- 


layer,  andQjre  inner  granular  layer.  Ritter  has  discovered  that 


the  and  inner  layers  are  different  in  structure,  whilst  the 
intermediate  granular  layer  is  wholly  composed  of  the  (nerve) 
of  Muller ,  and  of  connective  tissue,  and  could,  with  more 
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propriety,  be  named  the  “  external  fibrous  layer,”  as  suggested 
by  Max  Schultze.  This  lamina  separates  the  external  and  in¬ 
ternal  granular  layers,  the  former  consisting  of  granules,  and 
the  latter  forming  a  layer  of  cells.  The  whole  granular  layer 
(including  the  three  layers  just  named)  has  a  thickness  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  retina  of  0.75  mm.  Of  this  the  external 
granular  layer  has  a  thickness  of  0.35  mm.,  the  internal  lamina 
of  0.18  mm.,  and  the  intermediate  0.22  mm.  Near  the  ora  serrata 
the  entire  layer  diminishes  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  above  thick¬ 
ness.  The  granular  layer  constitutes  more  than  one-third  of 
the  thickness  of  the  retina.  The  granules  are  round  or  ellipsoid, 
and  have  a  diameter  of  0.005  mm.  to  0.01  mm.  Some  have  a 
depression  on  the  surface  (see  Fig.  19),  looking  toward  the 
observer.  In  certain  animals  the  round  granules  predominate, 
as  in  the  lamb ;  in  other  animals  the  ellipsoid  predominate,  as 
in  the  calf ;  whilst  in  man,  both  exist  in  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portion.  The  ellipsoid  have  their  long  diameter  vertical,  as 


Fig.  19. 
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Fig.  19.  Granules  or  nuclei.  1.  Filament  of  the  granul  kO  Transverse  striae  of  the 
granules  of  the  lamb.  3.  The  same  in  man.  4.  The  sam^acbe  calf.  The  right  granule 
in  3  shows  the  central  depression.  ( From  Ritter.) 


regards  the  retinal  plane.  In  186^IIenle  ( Nachrichten  von  der 
Koniglichen  Gesellsehaft  der  ’WQfnschaften  und  der  G.  A .  Uni- 
versitat  zu  Gottingen)  dis^qaa^.  the  transverse  striae  in  the 
granules.  He  describeswhflhe  granules  as  ellipsoids,  and  that 
each  one  has  three  ^adc  transverse  striae  surrounding  it,  and 
running  parallel  ♦wfl^ji  the  retinal  plane.  Ritter  subsequently 
discovered  that^he  round  and  the  ellipsoidal  granules  are 
about  equaKmj  number,  and  that  the  former  have,  as  a  general 
thing,  twoSJ&ns verse  striae,  whilst  the  latter  have  three.  They 
have  ^jJS^idth  of  0.001  mm.,  and  the  distance  between  them  is 
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0.15  mm.  These  striae  disappear  in  a  few  hours  after  death. 
The  longest  period  that  Ritter  could  discern  them  was  seventeen 
hours  after  dissolution.  These  striae  are  found  only  in  the  mam¬ 
malia.  A  few  hours  after  death  the  borders  of  the  striae  become 
les^  distinct,  and  finally  they  disappear,  leaving  only  a  small 
point,  thus  giving  to  the  granule  its  dotted  or  granulated 
aspect.  These  striae  can  be  retained  several  days,  by  a  weak 
solution  of  chromic  acid,  or  by  diluted  alcohol.  All  efforts 
made,  hitherto,  to  determine  the  difference  between  these  striae 
and  the  rest  of  the  granule-body  have  failed.  Each  grain  is, 
likely,  composed  of  two  different  substances,  superimposed  in 
layers.  The  outer  granules,  having  the  depressions  on  which 
the  rods  and  cones  rest,  and  which  are  firmly  connected  with 
the  fibre  of  Muller  (as  also  the  innermost  granules,  which  have 
also  a  firm  connection  with  the  same  filaments),  do  not  seem  to 
possess  the  transverse  striae. 

These  granules  are  contained  within  the  fibre  of  Muller; 
that  is,  the  axial  fibres,  or  central  filament,  as  it  leaves  the  rods 
and  cones,  and  proceeds  a  certain  distance,  expands,  and  em¬ 
braces  with  its  walls  from  two  to  five  of  the  granules.  In  the 
central  parts  of  the  retina  the  granules  are  motf^bundant  than 
near  the  periphery.  The  fibre  of  Mulleirablisists  of  a  very 
delicate  membrane,  which  incloses  these^Knules. 

These  fibres  traverse  the  inter-grail*^^*  layer  perpendicularly 
in  their  course,  where  they  are  ifrtei^aced  by  bundles  of  cellu¬ 
lar  fibres.  In  this  lamina  tw(^orfne  fibres  of  Muller  are  some¬ 
times  seen  to  run  into  each  <Q|er  to  form  one  filament.  The 
innermost  layer  of  the  g^^ular  lamina  is  the  thinnest  of  the 
three  granular  lay until  Ritter’s  investigations,  its 
cells  were  considera&vthe  same  in  character  as  the  granular 
bodies  of  the  (^Jternal  layer.  They  are  cells  (Fig.  21)  of 
0.01  mm.  in*ff£jimeter,  and  are  round  and  polyhedrian  in  form. 
In  theirffQm  state  they  are  entirely  transparent,  and  have 
the  atfc^rance  of  small  vesicles.  Within  the  cell  there  is  a 
fincJj^ranulated  substance,  and  a  large,  round  nucleus,  with 
ct  outlines,  containing  a  nucleolus  of  0.006  mm.  diameter. 
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From  the  angles  of  each  cell  a  process  is  given  off — each  cell 
sending  off  two  or  three — one  precisely  in  the  internal  pole  of 


Fig. 20. 


Not  copied  from  observation,  but 
intended  merely  to  show  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  retinal  layers. 

1.  Rod,  with  the  axial  fibre. 

2.  Rod  gramme. 

3.  Fibre  of  Miiller,  inclosing 

granules  of  the  granular 
layer. 

4.  Intermediate  granular  layer. 

5.  Granule  cell. 

6.  Fibrous  layer. 

7.  Ganglion  cell. 

8.  Optic  nerve  fibre. 


the  cell,  and  the  others  from  its  exteynsjQurfaee.  The  inter¬ 
nal  fibre  enters  the  fibrous  layer,  atotNfme  external  penetrates 

O' 

Fm.(0 


1  he  granular  layer  with  filaments.  {Ritter.) 


Ceip^h 

the  inter-granular  layer.  These  fibres  are  generally  denomi¬ 
nated^ fafoadiary  fibres.  Bitter  prefers  naming  them  the  fibres 
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of  Muller,  being  nerve-filaments,  and  they  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  connective  tissue  system  of  fibres,  which 
will  soon  be  described. 

Two  fibres  originate  from  each  cell  externally,  or,  when 
only  one  is  given  oft',  it  soon  divides  into  branches,  variable  in 
number,  which  proceed  toward  the  granules.  The  internal 
fibre,  after  a  short  perpendicular  direction,  runs  in  various 
directions  before  reaching  its  destination  in  a  ganglion-cell. 

The  Layer  of  Ganglion-Cells . — The  multipolar  nerve-cells,  con¬ 
stituting  this  lamina,  have  the  same  character  as  those  of  the 
brain,  and  have  a  diameter  of  O'". 004  to  O'". 016.  They  are  very 
finely  granulated,  and  possess  a  nucleus  of  0'".003  to  0'".005, 
with  a  distinct  nucleolus.  They  form  an  unequal  lamina, — in 
the  centre  of  the  retina  being  composed  of  eight  layers  of  cells, 
the  number  diminishing  until  near  the  ora  serrata,  where  they 
no  longer  form  a  continuous  layer,  but  occur  quite  isolated. 
Under  the  influence  of  hardening  substances  the  granulated 
contents  may  be  removed  from  the  cellular  membrane,  which 
is  found  to  be  a  vitreous  membrane,  very  delicate,  which 
shows  itself  in  ruptured  cells,  and  in  pieces  prepared  by  tear¬ 
ing,  in  the  form  of  small  isolated  scales.  Ihsk  rarely  that  a 
cell  contains  two  nuclei.  The  size  of  a  ce^wll  point  out  the 
portion  of  the  retina  to  which  it  beloi^s^S  The  smaller  cells 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  retina,  an^^e  larger  are  found  in 
the  periphery.  This  disposition*^©  the  ganglion-cells  is  ob¬ 
served  in  all  animals  ;  the  retoial^anglion-cells  have  a  direct 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  ^hglion-cells  of  the  brain.  The 
same  relation  exists  bey^n  the  length  and  the  breadth  of 
the  fibres  of  the  retin^St-pd  the  ganglionic  fibres  of  the  brain, 
which  are  identicaJ^MsUie  same  animal. 

Externally,  t^ej^unglion-cells  give  off  processes  or  fibres,  in 
variable  nrgi^r,  from  two  to  twenty-five,  according  to  Ritter. 
Internallv(^fty  one  filament  is  given  oft",  which  soon  becomes 
contimM^  with  an  optic  nerve  fibre.  Those  given  off  exter- 
nalh^kmge  into  the  fibrous  lamina.  The  cells  in  the  centre 
^y^e  retina  send  off  less  filaments  than  those  near  the  peri- 
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phery.  The  smallest  processes  have  a  breadth  of  0.002  mm., 
whilst  the  largest  have  a  thickness  half  the  size  of  the  cell. 
These  processes  originate  in  the  cell,  and  for  some  distance  in 
the  course  of  the  fibre  the  granulated  substance  that  fills  the 
cells  can  be  detected.  These  divide  into  a  certain  number  of 
branches,  in  their  course  to  the  granule-cells,  and  in  the  fibrous 
layer  they  form  a  brush  by  divergent  ramifications,  which 
sometimes  cross  like  the  connective  tissue  fibres,  with  the 
distinction,  however,  that  they  never  anastomose  like  the 
latter.  These  bifurcations  are  less  common  in  the  central 
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parts  of  the  retina  than  near  the  periphery,  which  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  fibrous  lamina  is  more  striated  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  its  direction  than  near  the  ora  serrata.  The  fibrous 
lamina  is  made  up  of  two  systems  of  fibres  ;  the  one  consisting 
of  cellular  connective  fibres,  and  the  other  is  formed  by  the  ex¬ 
ternal  prolongations  of  the  ganglion-cells.  These  two  systems 
of  fibres  interlace,  crossing  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  complicated  network,  that  can  only  be  unravelled  by 
the  skilful  microscopist,  and  then  only  by  untiring  patience. 

On  the  internal  surface  of  each  ganglion-cell  but  one  pro¬ 
longation  is  given  ofi*,  consisting  of  a  pale  fibre  of  0.0025  mm. 
breadth,  which,  soon  after  leaving  the  cell,  dilates  into  varicose 
expansions  with  considerable  regularity.  They  are  now  rec¬ 
ognized  as  optic  nerve  fibres,  running  the  same  course,  and 
having  the  same  characteristics.  This  then  traces  a  nervous 
connection  between  the  rods  and  cones  and  the  fibres  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  is  quite  a  modification  of  the 


radiary  fibre  system  of  Miiller,  as 
taught  in  text-books  heretofore.  Rit¬ 
ter  first  successfu]R^miced  the  true 
character  of  the  (2®fes  of  Muller  in 


Fig.  23. 


ter  first  success!  u]j  ced  the  true 

character  of  thefl^fres  of  Muller  in 
the  reti 


Ganglion-cells  from  the  retina  C6tl 
of  mar  300  diame-  0^ 

ters. 


erable  /n%g^ess  in  pursuing  the  work 
beguk  Oy  the  great  Heinrich  Muller, 


erable  /Tra^ess  in  pursuing  the  worl 
beguk  Oy  the  great  Heinrich  Muller 
ret©L  Demins  to  emerge  from  the  un 
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and  the  anatomy  of  the  retd  begins  to  emerge  from  the  un- 


and  the  anatomy  of  the  retJ 


emerge  from  the  un¬ 


satisfactory  clo  ) 


satisfactory  clo  ireviously  enveloped  it. 


The  Lamina  of  Optif^Obe 


The  Lamina  of  Fibres. — Thi  s  forms  the  innermost 

layer  of  the  nerv</^v  elements  of  the  retina,  and  lies  on  the 
membrana  limi^ujjB.  The  optic  nerve,  from  its  commissure  to 


layer  of  the  nerv< 


the  eye,  has^Gs^ructure  somewhat  similar  to  an  ordinary  nerve 
(see  descd^on  of  this  nerve),  and  its  varicose,  dark-bordered 
fibres^N^surrounded  by  an  ordinary  neurilemma.  The  nerve 

,  and  on  the  inner  surface  of 


fibres  also  terminates,  where 
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it  is  connected  with  the  lamina  cribrosa ,  so  that  in  their  further 
progress  within  the  eye,  the  nerve-tubules  are  divested  of  their 
connective  tissue  surroundings  (Kolliker).  They  are  pale  nerve- 
fibres,  and  have  a  diameter  of  O'". 0005  to  0'".001,  which,  from 
want  of  grannies,  are  strongly  refractive,  and  have,  at  least  in 
the  dead  eye,  spindle-shaped  varicosities. 

They  unite  in  laterally  compressed  fasciculi  of  various  sizes, 
which  anastomose  mostly  by  sharp  angles,  leaving,  posteriorly, 
small,  and  nearer  the  periphery,  larger  interspaces,  which  are 
filled  up  by  cellular  tissue,  which  forms  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  lamina.  These  fibres  are  identical  with  the  pale  fibres 
of  the  brain  (Kolliker,  Ritter).  They  radiate  in  all  directions 
from  the  papilla  nervi  optici ,  and  form  a  nervous  expansion, 
which  extends  as  far  as  the  ora  serrata,  but  is  not  a  continuous 
layer  near  the  latter  point,  the  fibres  being  only  found  at  inter¬ 
vals.  The  thickness  of  the  layer  of  optic  fibres  is  O'". 090  close 
to  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve;  more  anteriorly,  0'".028  to 
0'".036;  quite  in  front,  0'".002 ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye, 
0'".036 ;  two  lines  external  to  the  yellow  spot,  0'".006  to  0"'.008 
(Kolliker).  This  rapid  diminution  of  the  optic  nerve  .fibre  layer 


arises  from  the  fact  that  the  fibres  are  lost  in 


angl  ion- 


cells,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  in  a  histolod0pif  sense,  they 
originate  in  those  cells.  It  is  then  easily  u^Skerstood  why  the 
lamina  rapidly  diminishes  in  localities  vnferc  there  are  many 
cells  agglomerated.  For  this  reasoi/*™s( lamina  almost  disap¬ 
pears  in  the  central  part  of  the  i^imTa.  At  the  macula  lutea 
only  a  small  part  of  the  optic  ©res  proceed  directly  to  the 
inner  end ;  much  the  larger  j*A©ion  which  are  destined  for  the 
lateral  parts  of  the  spot.^I^KRe  a  series  of  curves,  which  take 
sweeps  as  they  advanereotarward.  At  the  yellow  spot  itself, 
these  fibres  lose  tli^jn^elves  in  its  deeper  portion,  among  the 
ganglion-cells,  here  there  is  no  superficial  layer  of  optic 

fibres;  the  neiA^nbres  of  this  spot  are,  probably,  the  processes 
of  the  gan&fl$h-cells  (Kolliker). 

The  r^eimrana  limitans  retinae ,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ex¬ 


pan: 


the  optic  fibres,  has  a  thickness  0'".0005,  and  ex- 
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tends  forward  as  far  as  the  ora  serrata ;  and  some  histologists 
assert  that  its  connective  fibres  extend  further  forward  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  membrana  limitans  uvece ,  under  the  name 
of  pars  cilia, res  retinae .  Heinrich  Muller,  Kolliker,  and  Pilz, 
consider  it  to  belong,  in  structure,  to  the  vitreous  membranes. 
Max  Schultze  declares  it  is  composed  of  cellular  tissue,  and 
that  it  is  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  radiary  fibres.  More 
recently,  Carl  Hitter,  by  his  investigations  on  the  retina  of  the 
whale,  has  demonstrated  that  it  consists  of  cellular  tissue. 

The  cellular  tissue  of  the  retina ,  says  Hitter,  belongs  to  a  variety 
of  connective  tissue  which  Virchow  discovered  in  the  brain,  and 
named  neuroglia .  In  the  mammalia,  the  utmost  extent  to  which , 
the  retinal  cellular  tissue  can  be  isolated  is  a  fibre-cell,  i.  e.9 
a  fusiform  cell  with  two  elongated  extremities,  and  which  con¬ 
tains  a  rounded  nucleus.  This  nucleus  measures  0.005  mm.,  is 
slightly  granulated,  and  sometimes  has  a  rounded  nucleolus.  In 
rare  cases,  the  cell  contains  some  granules  along  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  nucleus.  These  cells  are  united  with  each  other  by 
their  elongated  extremities,  which  sometimes  expand  like  fine 
ribbons,  and  at  other  times,  on  the  contrary,  they  assume  the 
form  of  thick  cords.  A  certain  distance  frmjjF^he  cells  these 
prolongations  bifurcate,  without  being  dii^Sfehed,  and  a  very 
fine  network  is  formed,  and  it  is  uncer^S^  whether  it  springs 
from  the  cells,  or  whether  it  is  indfeq^dent  of  them.  These 
cells  vary  in  size,  the  smaller  beiiTiQbund  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  retina,  and  the  larger  t^M  the  periphery.  Their  size 
also  varies  according  to  theOiyer  in  which  they  are  found. 
They  also  vary  in  configm^on,  according  to  the  layer  in  which 
they  exist.  In  reganjjgj^Figures  24  and  25,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  that  t^^are  of  the  same  character.  Their  in¬ 
vestigation  is  n^sj>  easy  in  the  region  of  the  ora  serrata,  as  in 
that  region*  &  cellular  tissue  largely  predominates  over  the 
nervous. 

Tli ^S^nhrana  limitans  is  exclusively  composed  of  cellular  tis¬ 
sue  ^uWuience  it  is  appropriate  to  begin  a  description  of  the  con- 
pe  tissue  from  this  point.  It  is  a  thin  membrane,  of  not 
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more  than  0.002  mm.  in  thickness,  except  in  the  region  of  the 
ora  serrata,  where  it  is  thicker.  It  is  a  continuous  membrane, 
and  is  in  contact  internally  with  the  hyaloid  membrane.  On 


Fig.  24. 


Cells  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  hu¬ 
man  retina.  Magnified  300  diameters. 
(F/om  Fitter.) 


Fig.  25. 


Vitreous  metamorphosis  of  the  cells  of 
connective  tissue  of  the  human  retina.. 
Magnified  300  diameters.  (From  Fitter.) 


the  outer  surface  it  is  rugous,  and  gives  origin  to  numerous 
compact  fibres,  which  pass  into  the  retina,  and  have  received 
the  name  of  limitary  fibres.  This  membrane  is  transparent,  and 
possesses  two  parallel  surfaces,  the  external  of  which  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  fibres.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  vitreous 


Fig.  26. 


.A 


Fibres  of  the  merabrana  limitans,  traced  as  far  as  the  fibrou^H^fer  in  the  retina  of 
a  man.  Magnified  300  diameters.  (Fro?Um&fier .) 

membrane,  to  which  it  adheres,  by  a  /53^^ar  rigidity,  by  strife, 
which  extend  irregularly  from  one  Surface  to  the  other,  and  by 
the  presence  of  some  disseminatedOiclei.  The  aspect  of  rigidity 
which  this  membrane  possessasZl  caused  by  the  deep  coloration 
of  its  outlines.  Its  stris9^0)^TS  nuclei  distinguish  its  charac¬ 
ter.  These  transverse  traverse  the  membrane  in  various 
angles,  yet  they  run  (yijjmirs,  which  assume  a  parallel  direction. 
On  the  internal  s^jjice  they  are  confined  to  the  limitary  mem¬ 
brane,  whilst  j^Qbrnall y  they  are  confounded  with  fibres  ema¬ 
nating  tho^M>m,  which  connect  the  limitary  membrane  to  the 
other  paj’^^f  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  retina.  The  nuclei  dis- 
semn^r^J  through  this  limitary  membrane  are  always  found 
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between  two  parallel  stride.  The  nuclei  of  the  fibres  which  are 
connected  with  the  limitary  membrane  are  not,  generally,  di¬ 
rectly  attached  to  this  membrane,  but  occupy  fibres  at  some 
distance  from  it.  The  size  of  the  cells  of  the  limitary  membrane 
is  somewhat  uniform,  diminishing  but  little  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  retina,  and  enlarge  in  but  small  proportion  to¬ 
ward  the  periphery.  The  length  of  the  cells  is,  however,  vari¬ 
able,  being  short  at  the  centre  and  the  periphery  of  the  retina, 
whilst  at  intermediate  points  they  are  found  considerably 
longer.  It  is  but  seldom  that  an  entire  cell  is  contained  within 
the  thickness  of  the  limitary  membrane.  The  greatest  im¬ 
portance  is  to  be  attached  to  its  investigation,  in  consequence 
of  the  fibres  given  oft*  from  it.  For  a  long  time  these  fibres 
have  been  described  as  being  attached  to  the  limitary  mem¬ 
brane  by  an  expanded  triangular  base,  after  having  commenced 
by  a  slender  origin,  as  seen  in  Fig.  27,  from  Iiolliker,  the  ex- 
Fig  27  Pansi°n  at  a->  representing  the  termination  of  a  fibre 
of  Muller  on  the  membrana  limitans .  Fitter  is  quite 
certain  that  this  is  not  correct.  By  the  fibres  of  the 
membrana  limitans  is  understood  only  those  fibres 
which  can  be  traced  to  the  fibrous  lamina  in  which 
they  decidedly  change  in  charactejS*^  These  fibres 
are  composed  of  filiform  cells ,^@ftch  communicate 
with  each  other  by  their  filifimh.  prolongations.  In 
the  central  parts  of  the  these  fibres  have  a 

perpendicular  course  fr^n^lhe  membrana  limitans  to 
the  fibrous  layer;  t&y  are  not  united  with  each 
other,  and  preserve  mroughout  a  breadth  uniformly 
of  0.002  mm.,  w{f®i  is  identical  in  thickness  with  the 
fibres  of  th^p&ftary  membrane.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  ora^eQhta,  where  the  nerve-fibres  and  the  gan¬ 
glion-cells  are  ajmerst  wanting,  the  size  of  these  fibres  increases 
to  two  or  tlu^pnmes  the  dimensions  above  given.  They  run 
in  v arioiq^vi ections,  forming  various  angles,  and  a  network  of 
large  flashes.  In  the  most  narrow  interspaces  are  found,  at 
intg^als,  a  few  nerve-fibres,  and  in  the  largest  meshes  ganglion- 
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cells  are  found.  It  is  seen  that  in  the  middle  region  of  the 
retina  (see  Fig.  26)  the  fibres  of  the  membrccna  limitans ,  when 
traced  to  the  nerve-fibre  layer,  each  presents,  at  its  external 
extremity,  the  same  conical  expansion  that  it  has  on  its  inter¬ 
nal  extremity.  Ritter  says  they  are  not  simple  elements,  as  is 
indicated  by  a  manifest  striation,  which  indicates  complexity 
of  structure. 

The  size  of  these  fibres  depends  on  the  size  of  the  inter¬ 
spaces  in  the  optic  nerve  layer,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
ganglion-cells.  The  simple  fibres  are  distinct  and  bright ; 
those  in  the  central  parts  of  the  retina  generally  have  small 
nuclei,  difficult  to  perceive,  whilst  the  larger  fibres  near  the 
ora  serrata  contain  a  great  number  of  large  nuclei.  ITence,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  the  fibres  of  the  limitary  membrane  pre¬ 
sent  numerous  varieties  of  form,  partly  determined  by  the 
proportion  of  nervous  tissue  contained  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  retina.  In  parts  where  the  latter  is  less  abundant,  the  cel¬ 
lular  tissue  seems  to  take  its  place.  In  points  where  the  globu¬ 
lar  nervous  elements  exist,  as  in  the  ganglion-cell  layer,  the 
cellular  tissue  fills  up  the  cavities,  whilst  in  places  where  the 
nervous  substance  is  found  in  the  form  of  fibresytff^  cellular 
tissue  forms  a  network.  At  the  outer  limit  o:  ganglion¬ 

cell  layer  these  fibres  suddenly  expand  in  afl\lirections,  and 
divide  into  extremely  fine  fibres,  ^is  seen  iH^?g.  28,  which  are 
so  delicate  that  it  is  extremely  diffi</fOy>^  2g 

to  estimate  their  dimensions.  ThesefebrSs 


to  estimate  their  dimensions.  These^brSs 
form  a  network  in  the  fibrous  l^^r  of 

Moderate 
amina  a 


amnia  a 


Transformation  of  fibres 


xransiormauon  oi  nores 
->US  layer  of  the  membrana  limitans 


thicknessmNall  the  retinal  layers.  Even  at  the  ora  serrata  it 
is  thissfcyor  that  furnishes  the  larger  part  of  the  cellular  tissue 


most  uniform  in  its  (From  Rfaer.) 


of  the  retina.  The  Magnified 


variations  in  the  int0  fibrils  of  the  fibrous 

layer  of  the  human  retina. 


layer  of  the  human  retina. 


Magnified  500  diameters. 
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found  there.  In  the  centre  of  the  retina  the  fibres  are  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  such  an  extent  as  to  almost  deprive  the  lamina  of 
its  granular  aspect,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  macula  lutea  this 
is  most  manifest.  On  the  contrary,  toward  the  periphery,  the 
granular  aspect  of  the  retina  is  more  decided,  the  anastomoses 
of  the  fibres  are  more  marked,  and  a  larger  number  are  seen 
running  obliquely  ;  nuclei  are  also  found,  which,  in  appearance, 
nearly  approach  the  fibres  of  the  limitary  membrane. 

The  network  in  the  fibrous  layer  receives  the  prolongations 
of  the  ganglion-cells,  the  distribution  of  which  determines  the 
size  of  the  meshes  of  this  network  and  their  reciprocal  disposi¬ 
tion.  In  the  centre  of  the  retina  the  meshes  are  most  narrow, 
and  the  fibres  composing  it  are  least  oblique,  as  the  prolong¬ 
ations  of  the  ganglion-cells  have  in  this  locality  a  direction 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  retinal  plane.  The  meshes  of  the 
cellular  tissue  increase  toward  the  periphery,  in  proportion  as 
the  ganglion-cells  take,  in  this  region,  more  volume,  and,  as 
they  form  numerous  anastomoses,  the  arrangement  of  the 
meshes  becomes  more  complicated.  At  the  external  border  of 
the  fibrous  lamina  the  fibres  compare  with  the  inter-granular 
layer  as  coarse  fibres  with  distinct  outlines,  ^ese  fibres,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  analogy  with  those  of^Jjfe  limitary  mem¬ 
brane,  are  yet  distinguished  from  them,  ir^pinuch  as  they  con¬ 
stantly  run  in  a  perpendicular  direcdi^pto  the  retinal  plane, 
and  do  not  form  any  anastomose^TYHey  also  form  at  certain 
points  small  cavities  similar  to  Ku/^e  found  between  the  cells 
of  the  ganglion-cell  layer.  rvMiese  cavities  inclose  a  small 


number  of  cells  of  the  gr^ilar  layer,  and  their  walls  are  per¬ 
forated  by  the  filamen^C^processes  of  those  cells. 

The  external  profanation  of  these  cellular  fibres  form  a  new 
network  of  fibr^^Tnich  constitutes  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
inter-granul^i^amina.  In  man  the  intermediate  granular 
layer  exac(£^  resembles  the  fibrous  lamina,  and  is  distin- 
guishq£>Qmy  by  perpendicular  stride,  which  represent  the  fili¬ 
form  anastomoses  situated  between  the  cells  and  the  granules 
granular  lamina.  These  filiform  prolongations  belong 
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Fig.  29. 


Cellular  tissue  fibres  in 
the  inter-granular  layer  of 
man.  Enlarged  500  diam¬ 
eters.  {From  Ritter.) 


to  the  nervous  tissue,  and  are  interlaced  by  a  fibrous  network 
of  more  narrow  meshes  than  those  of  the  nerve-fibre  lamina, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  29.  These  fibres  assume  a  regular  disposition 
in  forming  quadrangular,  pentagonal,  and 
hexagonal  figures,  so  ’as  to  have  the  ter¬ 
mination  and  origin  of  these  small  ele¬ 
ments  correspond.  The  angles  of  these 
figures  send  off  anastomoses  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  fibres  of  similar  character,  so  that  in 
the  constitution  of  these  figures  several 
fibres  are  always  added.  Toward  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  inter-granular  layer, 
this  network  terminates  by  dark-colored 
fibres,  which,  in  the  region  of  the  ora  serrata,  take  the  place  of 
the  other  fibres  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  lamina. 

In  the  granular  layer  a  simple  cellular  tissue  fibre  is  found 
proceeding  from  the  fibre-cells,  and  which  are  not  much  finer 
than  the  fibres  of  the  limitary  membrane.  They  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  fibres  of  Muller  in  not  inclosing  granules, 
and  they  contain  only  a  simple  nucleus.  The  enveloping 
membrane  of  each  cell  is  largely  dilated,  and  bj^§\xternal 
prolongation  generally  undergoes  a  vitreous  n^amorphosis. 
The  reunion  of  these  cells  is  made  by  anastomoses  in  arches. 
In  the  central  part  of  the  granular  layer 'j^grseries  of  anasto¬ 
moses  are  observed,  whilst  toward  ^iSN^riphery  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  lamina  is  occupied oy  a  single  system  of 
arches,  contiguous  to  the  rod  layeiO  As  these  external  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  cells  which  couJZfute  .the  arches  are,  in  great 
number,  the  seat  of  vitreo^s@emmorphosis,  in  certain  prepara¬ 
tions  the  external  limit  ^the  granular  layer  seems  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  by  a  cpntinuodQ^yer.  It  is  this  that  Schultze  named 
the  external  limit^jmembrane.  It  does  not  seem  proper  to 
name  it  a  menfi^^ie,  as  in  the  central  parts  of  the  retina  this 
expansion  G^Sfce  cells  is  entirely  wanting,  and  in  the  middle 
region  it  JsSmten  interrupted.  It  can  only  be  termed  a  mem- 
brane^Ty^e  region  of  the  ora  serrata,  where  it  is  continuous. 


$ 
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Fig.  30. 


External  termination  of  the 
cellular  tissue  network  of  the 
retina  of  the  whale.  Magnified 
300  diameters.  ( From  Ritter.) 


The  last  fibres  of  the  retinal  cellular  tissue  are  situated  at 
the  inner  termination  of  the  rod  and  cone  layer.  They  consti¬ 
tute  at  this  point  the  most  external  arches,  and,  as  far  as  is 
now  known  with  certainty,  the  cellular  fibres  of  the  retina 
cease  there.  Ritter  thinks  it  possible  that  an  intimate  con¬ 
nection  between  this  cellular  tissue  and  the  enveloping  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  cones  and  rods  will  hereafter  be  demonstrated. 

These  investigations  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  retina  were 
made  by  Ritter,  mainly  on  the  peripheral  region,  as  it  is  in 

that  region  that  its  characteristics  are 
most  conspicuous.  Toward  the  centre 
of  the  retina  the  elements  of  cellular 
tissue  are  very  fine,  and  their  direction 
is  parallel  to  the  retinal  plane,  which 
readily  leads  to  its  confusion  with  the 
nervous  fibres. 

The  retina,  as  a  whole,  has  a  surface 
of  about  three  hundred  square  lines. 
At  its  peripheral  termination  at  the  ora  serrata  it  is  firmly 
attached  to  the  hyaloid  membrane.  It  gradually  diminishes 
in  thickness  from  its  central  portion  to  its  po^hery.  At  the 
equator  of  the  eye  it  yet  possesses  one-hal^^jS  tire  thickness  at 
the  centre  ;  but  from  this  point  it  raphj^diminishes,  so  that 
a  few  lines  from  the  ora  serrata  i^jbasures  only  one-third, 
and  at  the  ora  serrata  only  one-£un01i  °f  the  central  thickness. 
Ritter  says  the  ora  serrata  a  conventional  limit,  from 

which  point  the  retina  dimiJfiyHies  under  an  appreciable  angle 
to  reflect  itself  at  the  chance  of  two  millimetres  on  the  hya¬ 
loid  membrane  as  a  vestige.  Up  to  the  equator  of  the 

•eye  all  the  retinal  Jokers  participate  equally  in  the  diminution ; 
after  this  the  nlar  layer  and  the  layer  of  ganglion-cells 
disappear.  ♦  the  distance  of  four  millimetres  from  the  ora 
serrata  itC^omes  thin,  and  at  the  ora  serrata  not  a  trace  of 
the  i^XjS^us  tissues  remain.  At  this  point  the  retina  is  rep- 
resenMl  only  by  its  cellular  tissue,  which  also  is  decidedly 
N^K^nished  at  this  point. 
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The  macula  lutea  is  elliptic  ;  has  a  length  of  l///.44,  and  a 
breadth  of  0'".36.  With  its  inner  end  it  is  1 J"  to  l;//.2  from 
the  middle  of  the  optic  nerve  entrance.  It  loses  its  yellow 
color  soon  after  death,  and  in  the  fresh  eye  it  can  only  he  seen 
with  the  microscope.  The  layer  of  ganglion-cells  is  increased 
in  the  macula  lutea,  eight  cells  being  superimposed  on  each 
other.  The  rods  are  entirely  wanting,  and  are  replaced  by 
closely  packed  cones .  As  regards  the  granular  layer  in  this 
spot,  the  granules  are  diminished,  whilst  the  layer  of  granule- 
cells  is  increased.  The  fibrous  layer  has  its  normal  thickness. 
The  fibres  of  Muller  converge  toward  the  centre,  which  un¬ 
usual  disposition  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  in  number  of  the  granular  cells  and  of  the  ganglion-cells 
shows  that  the  fibres  of  Muller  do  not  fuse  so  frequently,  as  the 
number  of  ‘the  elements  of  the  bacillar  layer  are  not  greater 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  retina.  Consequently  the  elements 
of  the  rod  and  cone  layer,  which  correspond  to  a  ganglion- 
cell,  are  less  numerous.  Hence  the  fibres  of  Muller  take  in 
the  first  place  a  parallel  direction,  and  then  a  convergent,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  nearer  the  centre  of  the  macula  lutea. 
The  increase  in  number  of  the  granule-cells  is  so^r%t  that 
the  contiguous  parts  of  the  retina  do  not  furu  m  enough  of 
the  fibres  of  Muller,  and  they  are  in  some  sure  derived 
from  neighboring  parts.  The  layer  of  o&Jr  nerve  fibres  is 
very  much  diminished,  and  sometim^jp^perceptible,  as  all 
the  bordering  fibres  end  there.  H4qcejit  appears  that,  ana¬ 
tomically,  the  distinguishing  poinO>etween  the  yellow  sj^ot 
and  other  parts  of  the  retina  ^fiafeists-  in  the  substitution  of 

^r^believes  that  this  particular 
some  relation  to  binocular 
vision,  which  man  an\^e  monkey  alone  possess.  The  views 
of  Max.  Schultze  ♦q£jthis  point  have  been  referred  to,  and 
all  things  consi  ^Qhd,  it  does  seem  that  he  is  right  in  the 
opinion  th^NNre  function  of  the  cones  is  to  distinguish 
color,  whiktrnat  of  the  rods  is  to  furnish  quantitative  light. 
The  udraiar  .arrangement  of  the  rods  and  cones  in  man,  as 


cones  in  place  of  rods, 
arrangement  of  the  q 
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well  as  the  facts  derived  from  comparative  anatomy,  favor  this 
theory.  Vision  is  most  acute  in  the  yellow  spot,  where  we  find 
cones  alone,  an  increase  of  granule-cells,  and  an  increase  of 
ganglion-cells,  the  latter  being  eight  layers  in  thickness  here. 
Still  other  parts  of  the  retina  also  possess  vision,  being  most 
acute  nearest  the  yellow  spot,  and  gradually  diminishing  in 
acuteness  to  near  the  ora  serrata. 

In  the  macula  lutea,  a  little  toward  the  inner  extremity 
from  its  centre,  there  is  a  colorless,  depressed  spot  of  O'". 08 
to  0"/.l  in  diameter,  called  the  fovea  centralis.  In  this  depres¬ 
sion,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Heinrich  Muller  and 
Sclmltze,  the  cones  are  smaller  and  thinner  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  yellow  spot  (where  they  are  smaller  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  retina),  being  in  the  macula  lutea  0'".002  to 
0,,,.0024,  and  at  the  fovea  centralis  only  0.0022  millimetres  in 
breadth.  Kolliker  says  the  yellow  color  is  produced  by  a 
diffused  pigment,  saturating  the  parts  of  the  retina,  with  the 
exception  of  the  bacillar  layer.  The  use  of  the  coloring  matter 
in  the  macula  lutea  is  not  known  positively.  Within  the  past 
year  Max  Schultze  ( Ueber  den  gelben  Fleck  der  Retina ,  semen 
Erufluss  auf  normales  Sehen  und  auf  Farbeditendlieit ;  Bonn, 
1866)  published  the  results  of  his  investW$&ons  on  this  pig¬ 
ment,  and  he  concludes  that  it  is  tlKrQvh;  of  the  rods  and 
cones  imbedded  in  the  choroideal  fj^^nent  that  are  the  per¬ 
ceptive  organs  of  light,  and  tlia*>20  perceived  light  must  pass 
through  the  yellow  coloring^  Ns-cter  before  it  can  reach  the 
perceiving  rod  and  cone  end!^  This  yellow-colored  point  neces¬ 
sarily  absorbs  some  of  th6*riolet  rays  of  light  of  the  spectrum. 
It  has  been  deterrm(Mifc.hat  the  refracting  media  have  but 
little  to  do  with  tbCsfhet  that  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays 
of  the  spectrvulQrthe  human  eye  can  only  he  seen  by  a  weak 
light,  and  hdSye  this  feeble  illumination  must  have  its  cause 
in  the  tmQd  retina ;  and  the  yellow  coloring  matter  in  the 
regi{*$w  most  acute  vision  is  intended  to  bring  about  the 
wantSrf  irritability  of  the  retina,  to  modify  the  bright  day- 
so  that  we  do  not  prefer  twilight  to  daylight,  as  the  owl 
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does,  which  has  scarcely  a  trace  of  yellow  coloring  matter  in 
the  retina. 

Papilla  Nervi  Optici . — The  optic  nerve  entrance  is  round  or 
slightly  oval,  and  has  an  area  of  0.44  square  lines,  with  a 
diameter  of  not  quite  three-fourths  of  a  line. 

In  the  optic  nerve  itself,  the  nerve-fibres,  with  distinct  out¬ 
lines,  are  united  in  several  fasciculi,  among  which  the  thick 
sheath  of  the  optic  nerve  sends  cellular  partitions,  which 
separate  them  from  each  other.  The  largest  part  of  the  cel¬ 
lular  tissue  of  the  nerve  (and  especially  the  outer,  thicker 
layer)  is  reflected  on  and  blended  with  the  sclerotica.  At  the 
inner  sclerotical  limit,  the  cribriform  plate  marks  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  optic  nerve.  Donders,  how¬ 
ever,  asserts  that  the  connective  tissue  envelopes  of  the  nerve- 
fibres  sometimes  follow  them  until  within  the  retina.  The 
lamina  cribrosa ,  as  its  name  indicates,  forms  a  sieve.  Its 
meshes  are  a  little  serrated,  and  it  is  in  contact  partly  with 
the  inner  layer  of  the  sclerotica,  and  with  the  outer  layer  of 
the  choroid. 

The  elements  of  the  cribriform  plate  consist  of  cells,  identi¬ 
cal  with  those  of  the  stroma  of  the  choroid ;  sometimes  they 
are  intermixed  with  pigment-cells,  which  can  be  ira^nized  by 
the  ophthalmoscope.  It  is  tense  and  slightl^Siicave  anteri¬ 
orly.  In  front  of  the  cribriform  plate,  orXgJeast,  soon  after 
having  passed  that  point,  the  optic  neiyfTVi^ses  its  sheath,  and 
also  its  inner  neurilemma,  so  that  tb^roules  are  expanded  in 
every  direction,  divested  of  their  c<(u)iective-tissue  envelopes. 


ers  essential  t<^^^  performance  of  the  function  of  vision, 
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and  the  vena  centralis  retinae ,  spring  from  the  centre  of  the 
optic  papilla,  as  seen  in  Fig.  81.  About  \m  external  to  the 
ring  of  the  optic  nerve,  outside  the  eye,  the  vena  centralis  sep¬ 
arates  itself  from  the  arteria  centralis ,  and  takes  an  oblique, 
outward  direction,  whilst  the  artery  continues  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  a  central  direction,  until  it  arrives  at  the  optic  nerve 
entrance,  within  the  eye,  where  it  bends  in  a  direction  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  vein,  in  an  oblique  or  knee-shaped  manner,  to 
ramify  in  the  retina.  In  their  crossings,  sometimes  the  arteries 
are  in  front,  and  sometimes  the  veins,  more  frequently  the 
latter.  Sometimes,  in  the  centre  of  the  papilla,  there  is  a 


Fig.  31. 


thin  coverii^pf  nervous  matter  between  the  artery  and  the 
q&ji  in  Fig.  32,  and,  as  they  approach  the  border  of 
la,  they  plunge  deeper  into  the  nervous  matter,  and, 
m  cneir  ramification  forward,  the  vessels  are  completely  im- 
ed  by  the  expansion  of  the  optic  fibres.  They  continue 
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to  divide  into  branches  as  they  proceed  forward  to  the  ora 
serrata,  where  they  pass  into  a  very  tine  capillary  network. 
These  vessels  diminish  so  rapidly  in  size,  that,  at  the  ora 
serrata,  no  separate  vessel  can  be  distinguished.  These  vessels 
send  otf  no  branches  into  the  vitreous  body,  or  choroid,  the 
retina  possessing  its  own  system  of  vessels.  At  the  beginning 


Fig.  32. 


of  the  zonula  Zinnii  they  termination  a  somewhat  imperfect 
ring  of  vessels,  the  sinus  circula$&  venosus  retinae ,  from  which 
the  returning  veins  proceed^Oie  vessels  of  the  retina  have 
an  intimate  connection  the  cellular  tissue  of  this  mem¬ 
brane.  As  seen  by  the  lalmoscope,  the  arteries  are  lighter 
and  smaller  than  t^Sjveins  ;  the  veins  are  darker,  larger,  and 
more  tortuous  tta®hie  arteries. 

ihe  retimWNji^  remains  a  fruitful  field  for  histological  and 
physiologicaniiscoveries.  Very  much  remains  to  be  discovered. 
Investig^oii  is  needed,  and  not  theorizing.  Carl  Ritter  and 
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Schultze  have  recently  made  a  real  progress  in  onr  histological 
knowledge  of  the  retina.  According  to  Ritter,  the  impressions 
of  light  are  first  made  on  the  central  fibres  of  the  rods  and 
cones,  then  on  the  grannies,  from  thence  to  the  granule-cells 
and  to  the  ganglion-cells,  through  the  optic  fibres,  to  the  brain. 
The  rods  and  cones  perceive  the  most  minute  luminous  im¬ 
pressions,  which,  in  the  granules,  is  converted  into  a  nervous 
irritation.  The  granule-cells  unite  a  determined  number  of 
the  fibres  of  Muller,  and  give  the  sense  of  color.  The  ganglion- 
cells  collect  all  the  impressions  made  on  them  by  a  certain 
number  of  rods,  cones,  granules,  and  granule-cells,  and  then 
transmit  them  to  the  nerve-fibres,  through  which  the  whole 
is  conducted  to  the  brain,  where  consciousness  is  enforced. 
The  ganglion-cells,  he  thinks,  may,  perhaps,  preside  over  the 
conceptions  of  space  and  form.  Still,  our  present  knowledge 
does  not  enable  us  to  decide  whether  the  ganglion-cells  are 
endowed  with  a  psychical  central  action,  or  whether  they  pos¬ 
sess  simply  and  purely  a  reflex  action. 


The  Crystalline  Lens .  \ 

The  lens  (lens  crystallina)  is  like  an  opjtiyHl  bi-convex  lens, 
and  has  its  only  organic  connection  the  anterior  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  hyaloid  membrane^H^eone  of  Zinnius ,  which 
sustains  it  in  its  place.  It  is/b^i^ded  anteriorly  by  the  iris 
and  the  aqueous  humor,  and  posteriorly  by  the  vitreous  body, 
resting  in  a  fossa,  called  th (Qyaloid  fossa . 

The  lens  may  be  consisted  a  rotational  body,  of  which  the 
anterior  elliptical  se/MsSt  measures,  through  its  larger  axis, 
4r//  to  4"'.l,  and  it^maller  axis  If'"  to  2J'",  whilst  its  pos¬ 
terior  surface  ^i^esents  a  parabolical  curvature  of  3 f"7  to 
5^'"  paramfifepr.  It  is  difficult  to  give  the  measurements  of 
the  lens^^jits  diameters  constantly  vary,  as  well  as  the  de- 
greesX^eurvature  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  the 
former  varying  far  more  than  the  latter.  The  lens  is  the  organ 
on  by  the  accommodative  force,  and,  consequently,  its 
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relations  to  the  solid  parts  surrounding  it  constantly  vary.  In 
the  living  eye,  the  distance  of  the  poles  of  the  lens  is  not  con¬ 
stant.  The  distance  from  the  anterior  pole  of  the  lens  to  the 
middle  of  the  cornea  is  V"  to  and  from  its  posterior  pole 
to  the  posterior  pole  of  the  retina  5g'"  to  6§'".  The  weight  of 
the  lens  is  4  to  4J  grains. 

In  consequence  of  the  variations  of  its  radial  curvatures,  as 
regards  other  parts  of  the  globe,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
determine  accurately  its  relative  location.  Pilz  lays  down  the 
following  rules: 

A  line  drawn  through  the  anterior  pole  of  the  lens,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  eye-axis,  touches  the  insertion  of  the  tensor 
choroidece ,  and  is  V"  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  cornea. 

A  line  drawn  through  the  posterior  pole  of  the  lens  strikes 
the  origin  from  the  choroid  of  the  corpus  ciliare ,  and  measures 
8"',  and  at  its  centre  is  3J'"  distant  from  the  middle  of  the 
cornea,  and  6|r//  to  *l\,n  from  the  posterior  pole  of  the  eye. 

Two-thirds  of  the  processus  ciliares  fall  anterior  to  a  line 
drawn  through  the  equator,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  eye.  . 

The  iris  rests  on  the  lens,  and  its  degree  of  ani^K^  curva¬ 
ture  is  dependent  on  the  extent  to  which  the  lej  J<0>  rojects. 

Helmholtz  says  that  the  axis  of  the  lens  do^Siot  correspond 
with  the  anterior  pole  of  the  cornea,  as  th^v^ntre  of  curvature 
of  the  latter  is  located  to  the  nasal  sidjfH^the  lens-axis. 

The  lens  is  a  perfectly  t ranspare ^  oocly ,  and  is  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  into  the  capsule  and  th<Ons  proper . 

The  capsule  of  the  lens  (cap^XJ  lentis )  is  a  perfectly  trans¬ 
parent,  structureless  memiffiSf  elastic,  yet  easily  torn,  and 
surrounds  the  lens  like  qnymild,  completely  inclosing  it  on  all 
sides.  The  capsule  o^Qjfce  lens  measures,  at  its  anterior  wall, 
0'".005  to  O'AOOSj^jlcIi  thickness  does  not  extend  as  far  back 
as  the  equator  ojQie  lens,  but  immediately  behind  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  tb ^Htnula  Zinnii  it  becomes  thinner,  and  measures 
0'"  003. 


:kness  of  the  lens-capsule  varies  very  much,  and 
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Fig.  33. 


seems  to  increase  with  old  age.  It  is  always  thinnest  at  the 
posterior  pole,  in  the  adult  measuring  at  t.liat  point,  according 
to  Becker,  0.009  mm. 

Although  the  lens-capsule  is  a  continuous  membrane,  yet, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  it  is  described  as  consisting  of  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  capsule.  Histol¬ 
ogists  do  not  agree  on  the  structure  of 
the  capsule.  Kolliker,  Pilz,  and  Becker 
assert  that  it  is  striated,  which  indicates 
that  it  is  lamellated.  Becker  says  that 
this  striated  appearance  is  seen  in  the 
larger  ruminants.  It  was  seen  by  Ley- 
dig,  in  the  heifer,  and  by  Kolliker,  in 
man.  Becker  asserts  that,  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  magnified,  this  superficial  stria- 
tion  is  always  seen.  On  the  contrary, 
Ritter,  Stellwag,  and  Hulke  confidently 
assert  that  the  capsule  is  wholly  struc¬ 
tureless.  The  latter  writer  says  that  the 
delicate  converging  lines  which  stretch 
from  the  attachment  (rfs^he  suspensory 
ligament,  for  some  fance  toward  the 
anterior  pole,  and  the  similar,  but  faint^lines  upon  the  outer 
surface  of  the  posterior  half  of  HM^^psule,  are  due  to  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  fib/SW^ordage  of  the  suspensory 
ligament.  When  torn,  the  ensure  contracts  by  its  own  elas¬ 
ticity,  and  curls  in,  so  as  Onetimes  to  permit  the  lens  to 
escape  spontaneously. 

The  posterior  si^W^f  the  anterior  capsule  is  lined  by  a 
delicate  layer  of  (j^Vement  epithelium,  which  is  located  be¬ 
tween  the  capskk))and  the  lens  proper. 

Becker  sf^>  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  th^^kterior  wall  of  the  anterior  capsule  is  lined  by  an 
epitl^Q^  membrane,  inasmuch  as  beneath  the  attachment  of 
thOYeo^u^a  are  found  irregular  granules  of  various  sizes,  and  of 
ly  defined  outlines,  closely  packed,  and  which  have  around 


Section  of  the  capsule  of 
“the  lens  of  a  calf,  at  the  lo¬ 
cality  where  the  embryonic 
cells  are  situated.  Magn¬ 
ified  230  times. 

{From  Becker.) 
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them  but  a  small  quantity  of  protoplasma.  They  often  possess 
distinct  divisions.  Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
bodies  in  question  are  quite  young,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
imperfect  cells,  which  are  destined  for  a  further  metamorphosis, 
and  hence  are  named  embryonic  cells  ( bildungs  zellen).  To¬ 
ward  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  these  cells  gradually  are 
changed  into  a  pavement  epithelial  covering;  and  backward, 
toward  the  equator  of  the  lens,  are  found  the  small  round 
cells,  which,  still  further  back,  sprout  out  into  true  lenticular 
fibres,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

These  nucleated  epithelial  cells  also  perform  an  important 
office  in  connection  with  the  nutrition  of  the  lens. 

Immediately  opposite,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  capsule,  are 
placed  the  pj'ocessus  ciliares ,  which  are  made  up  in  structure, 
almost  wholly,  of  vascular  loops  ;  and  osmotic  circulation  will 
readily  take  place  through  so  permeable  a  membrane  as  is  the 
lens-capsule. 

Hulke,  who  seems  to  have  very  thoroughly  investigated  the 
human  lens,  agrees  with  Becker,  and,  for  convenience  of  de¬ 
scription,  divides  the  anterior  hemisphere  of  the  -  into  a 


central  region,  immediately  around  the  anterior  fa^kTXnd  the 
marginal  region,  extending  outward  as  far  as  t^Wdge  of  the 


lens.  In  the  central  region,  the  epithelium  ^ 
ment,  fori 


delicate  pave- 
ells,  joined 


edge  to  eAe ;  the  cells  are  conspicuous  for  their  sharp  outlines, 
'Spcontains  a  large  circular  nucleus,  which,  in  turn,  in- 
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closes  two  or  three  small  dark  dots  or  nucleoli.  The  nucleoli 
are  remarkable  for  their  uniform  size  and  regular  circular  out¬ 
lines  ;  they  occupy  the  centre  of  the  cells,  and  each  nucleus  is 
separated  from  the  neighboring  ones  by  a  space  about  ecpial  to 
its  own  diameter. 

In  the  marginal  region  the  epithelial  cells  are  much  smaller 
and  more  closely  packed  together.  The  nuclei  are  smaller, 
have  a  less  regular  outline,  and  are  separated  by  extremely 
minute  intervals  ;  indeed  they  are  sometimes  almost  in  contact, 
and  the  walls  of  their  containing  cells  can  hardly  be  made  out. 
The  epithelium  in  this  region  is  not  arranged  as  a  simple 
pavement,  but  rather  in  the  form  of  a  bed,  in  which  the  cells 
are  crowded  in  superimposed  layers  ;  the  bed  is  not  prolonged 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  lens,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  pos¬ 
terior  hemisphere  of  the  capsule  is  void  of  epithelial  lining. 

The  transition  from  the  large  polygonal  cells  of  the  central 
region  to  the  small  crowded  ones  of  the  margin  is  not  abrupt ; 
every  possible  gradation  occurs  between  these  extreme  forms. 


Fig.  35. 


Intra-capsul^^pithelium  of  the  marginal  region,  constituting  the  matrix  of  the  lens. 

( From  Hu  Ike.) 

epithelial  bed  at  the  margin  of  the  anterior  half  of  the 


.6 


p^ule  is  the  matrix  of  the  lens  ;  in  the  young  it  contains  free 
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nuclei ;  and  it  is  the  growing  part  in  which  the  lenticular  fibres 
are  formed  by  the  growth  and  metamorphosis  of  the  cells. 

Becker  says  that  the  smallest  of  these  embryonic  cells 
are  found  in  groups  in  the  protoplasma ,  from  two  to  six  in  a 

Fig.  36. 


Cells  of  the  matrix  undergoing  transformation  into  lenticular  fibres.  ( From  Hulke.) 
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convolutions,  as  they  assume  a  more  oblique  direction  back¬ 
ward.  These  fibre-cells,  or  lens-fibres,  thus  originated,  are 
crowded  more  and  more  inward  to  the  lens,  so  that  finally 
their  position  is  changed,  and  they  enter  into  the  concentric 
laminae  of  the  lens  as  lenticular  fibres.  (See  Fig.  36.)  ♦ 

The  embryonic  cells,  which,  at  first,  are  round,  as  they 
increase  in  volume,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  growing 
cells,  necessarily  assume  a  hexagonal  form,  as  seen  in  Fig.  38. 

At  the  point  where  they  curve,  the  strongest  pressure 
naturally  takes  place  in  front,  which,  therefore,  is  more  thin 
here,  whilst  back,  toward  the  capsule,  they  expand  more. 
The  further  inward,  toward  the  centre  of  the  lens,  that  the 
fibres  are  situated,  the  more  flattened  they  bfecome,  until 
they  are  found  as  flattened  hexagonal  bands.  Their  ends, 
anteriorly  as  well  as  posteriorly,  overlap  each  other  in  the 
form  of  shingles  on  a  roof,  as  seen  in  Fig.  39. 


Fig.  39. 


Ends  of  lenticular  fibres  abutting  on  the  lens-capsule.  Side  view.  From  the  lens  of 
a  calf.  Magnified  230  times.  ( From  Becker.)  \ 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  equator  of  tl0Tens  the  ends  of 
the  fibres  are  broader  than  the  fibres  tfffihselves,  as  seen  in 


Fig.  41. 


Fig.  40. 


Showing  serratecl^d^bs  of  the 
fibres  of  theiens.  {Becker.) 

cr 

# 

Fis^9.  Further  back  the  fibres  become  more  thin  and  nar- 


Serrated  lenticular  fibres 
from  the  lens  of  a  cod. 


nd  on  the  edges  are  usually  serrated,  as  seen  in  Fig.  40. 
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In  the  fish  and  amphibia  the  fibres  are  much  more  ser¬ 
rated,  as  seen  in  Fig.  41. 

As  soon  as  the  lenticular  fibres  have  reached  the  star,  their 
natural  boundary,  that  prevents  further  growth,  a  change 


takes  place  in  their  form.  Instead  of  continuing  their  course, 


the  ends  turn  nearly  perpendicularly  away  from  their  former 
course,  as  seen  in  Fig.  42,  Fig.  43,  and  Fig.  44. 


Fig.  43. 


Termination  of  lens-fibres 
against  a  star  ray.  ( Becker .) 


A  single  fibre  terminat¬ 
ing  against  the  ray  of  a 
star.  {Becker.) 


Termination  of  lens-fi¬ 
bres  against  the  central 
canal.  {Becker.) 


In  Fig.  44  there  is  a  single  fibre  showing  the  manner  in 


^ _ , 


which  the  ends  curve.  The  walls  of 
closely  together  ;  still  the  hexagonal  foi 
visible. 


lne  youngest  fibres  fiave  but  a  verv^Bmcate  enveloping 
membrane,  which  is  easily  ruptured^pC  allows  its  albumi¬ 
noid  contents  to  escape.  Later,  l^e  contents  of  the  fibres 
become  more  solid,  so  that  it  will  O^ape  only  from  its  ends. 

In  the  older  text-books  th^aMs  given  a  description  of  the 
liquor  Morgagni ,  a  thin^a®aminoid  substance  between  the 
lens  and  the  capsule^  $Kfic  recently  it  has  been  discovered 
that  this  liquid  is  fleeted  by  some  post-mortem  change, 
supposed  to  be  a  fi^prtion  of  the  epithelial  cells. 

Becker  say^-Abat  the  epithelial  cells  are  not  readily  dis¬ 
solved,  an^NjJ^believes  the  liquor  Morgagni  to  be  composed 
of  the  esqap^d  contents  from  the  ends  of  the  lenticular  fibres, 
B  the  substance  contained  in  the  stars. 
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At  birth  the  multiplication  of  new  fibres  is  quite  active, 
but  diminishes  as  age  advances ;  the  zone  of  embryonic  cells 
becomes  more  narrow,  yet  the  new  formation  of  lenticular 
fibres  progresses,  though  slowly, — the  deep-seated  fibres  near 
the  centre  of  the  lens  atrophy,  the  lens  becomes  more  solid, 
less  elastic,  and  more  flattened ;  all  of  which,  obviously, 
has  its  influence  on  the  accommodative  act,  with  such  reg¬ 
ularity  that  it  may  be  denominated  a  fixed  physiological 
law,  as  Donders  has  taught  that  emmetropic  eyes  have  a 
certain  accommodative  power  at  a  certain  age.  The  matrix 
being  situated  at  the  equator  (a  constant  deposition  of  new 
fibres  taking  place  there)  accounts  for  the  flattening  of  the 
lens  in  old  age.  The  lens  itself  is  composed  of  the  lenticular 
fibres  and  the  interstellar  and  the  interfibrous  substance 
(Becker).  The  lenticular  fibres  are  flat,  six-sided  elements, 
which,  according  to  Kolliker,  have  a  breadth  of  0//'.0025  to 
07//.005,  and  a  thickness  of  0'/7.0009  to  0//7.0014,  and  are  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  pliable,  and  soft. 

Their  breadth  and  thickness  is  modified  by  age,  and  by  the 
position  of  the  fibres,  whether  located  near  the  nucleus  or  near 
the  surface.  Near  the  nucleus  the  fibres  ere  flattened 

bands  in  adult  persons.  (See  Fig.  45.) 

4y 

Fig.  45. 


Layer  of  lenticular  fibres  c^Njfiically  so  as  to  show  their  hexagonal  form. 

They  are  delicc^y^walled  tubes,  containing  a  clear,  viscid, 
albuminoid  md£t^r,  and  they  become  darker  and  more  dis¬ 
tinct  in  all y&pt&nces  that,  coagulate  albumen;  and  therefore 
chromic  ami,  nitric  acid,  alcohol,  and  sulphuric  acid,  are  used 
to  hari^tfK  the  lenticular  matter  to  facilitate  its  investigation. 

For^i  long  time,  the  lens  has  been  divided  by  anatomists 
N(P^a^a  cortical  portion,  and  the  nucleus.  According  to  recent 
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histological  investigations  it  is  not  strictly  correct.  It  is  true 
that  in  a  certain  sense  we  have  a  nucleus,  and  a  cortical  por¬ 
tion  ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  a  distinct  separation  between 
the  two,  but  a  gradual  change  from  the  soft  tubular  condition 
of  the  surface,  to  the  more  solid,  fibrous  structure  of  its  central 
part. 

The  lens  has  also  been  described  as  lamellated, — consisting  of 
layers  like  an  onion.  This  is  true  only  to  this  extent ; — the 
lenticular  fibres  separate  more  readily  on  their  external  or  in¬ 
ternal  surfaces  than  on  their  sides,  where  the  surface  is  ser¬ 
rated.  So  there  is  nothing  like  regular  layers,  but  any  number 
of  fibres  may  be  peeled  off,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
force  applied.  In  short  the  lenticular  fibres  constitute  the  fun¬ 
damental  elements  of  this  organ,  being  composed  of  the  super¬ 
induced  fibres,  from  the  very  centre  to  the  periphery. 

The  stellate  figures  have  quite  different  forms  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  life.  We  find  them  in  their  most  simple  form  in  the 
foetus,  and  in  new-born  children,  with  a  star  of  three  rays, 
which  regularly  meet,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  in  an 
angle  of  120°,  with  two  rays  pointing  obliquely  downward, 
and  one  vertically  upwards.  On  the  posterior  sui&H^e  of  the 
lens  this  figure  is  inverted,  the  two  rays  beinfiycfirected  ob¬ 
liquely  upward,  and  the  vertical  ray,  dowm^pd,  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  Y. 

cF 

Pig.  46. 


a 

& 

In  Fig.  46;  from  Pilz,  the  dark  lines  represent  the  an¬ 

terior  sur^^vtnd  the  dotted  lines  the  posterior  surface. 

The  posterior  star,  compared  with  the  anterior,  appears  as  if 
turne^lfi^yund  through  an  angle  of  60°.  The  direction  of  the 
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lenticular  fibres  in  the  individual  laminae  is  as  follows:  ]STo  in¬ 
dividual  fibre  traverses  the  entire  semi-circumference  of  the 
lamella,  as  a  fibre  starting  from  the  axis  of  the  lens,  either  on 
its  anterior  or  posterior  surface,  will  not  reach  the  lens-axis  of 
the  opposite  surface,  but  immediately  after  curving  round  the 
equator,  will  attach  itself  to  the  end  of  the  ray  close  to  the 
equator.  Or,  reversing  it,  say  a  fibre  starts  from  the  very  end 
of  a  star-ray,  it  will  curve  round  the  equator  and  terminate  at 
the  lens-axis  of  the  opposite  surface. 


Fig. 47. 


Fig.  48. 


Fig.  47  represents  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  of  a  child,  an< 
surface,  (j From  Nunnely .)  * 


Fig.  47  represents  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  of  a  child,  amWjV;.  48  the  posterior 
surface,  (j From  Nunnely.) 


On  looking  again  at  Fig.  46,  it  wi  observed  that  the 
longest  dark  lines  representing  the  Jftflres  on  the  anterior  sur¬ 
face,  are  the  shortest  on  the  po^emKr  surface,  represented  by 
the  dotted  lines,  and  vice  versaj^  This  is  the  mode  of  extension 
of  all  the  lens-tubes,  none  of %lem  going  quite  round,  and  all 
those  which  lie  in  one  i£&er  being  of  equal  length.  In  the 
adult  the  nucleus  of^^tcns  presents  exactly  the  same  condi¬ 
tion,  but  on  the  qiji^mand,  in  the  superficial  lamellae,  and  on  the 


tion,  but  on  the  ^i(n}hand,  in  the  superficial  lamellae,  and  on  the 
surface  itself,  a  na^e  compound  star  is  found,  having  from  nine 
to  sixteen  of  various  lengths,  and  rarely  quite  regular ; 
still,  howft^j),  certain  main  rays  may  even  here  be  distinguished 
from  Others.  (See  Fig;.  49.)  The  course  of  the  fibres  neces¬ 


sarily  becomes  more  complicated  by  this  means  ;  and  the  more 
on  such  stars  the  fibres  attached  to  the  side  of  the  rays 
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Lens  of  the  adult,  after  Arnold,  to  show  the  stars.  1.  Anterior  surface  ;  2.  Posterior 

surface. 


converge  in  an  arcuate  manner,  giving  rise  to  a  penniform  or 
whorled  appearance  ( vortices  lentis ).  But  nevertheless,  the  es¬ 
sential  points  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  just  described  remain 
completely  the  same,  seeing  that  in  these  more  complex  stars 
the  rays  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  aspects  do  not  corre¬ 
spond,  and  that  no  fibre  goes  from  one  pole  to  the  other. 


Fig.  49. 


As  the  stars  pass  through  all  the  laminae,  there  exist,  three 
or  more  perpendicular  non-fibrillated  planes,  uj  central 
planes  by  Bowman  (Kolliker).  The  mannei>>m>  which  the 
fibres  terminate  at  the  stellate  figures,  haacfeken  alluded  to 
above. 

Fig.  50,  from  Becker,  shows  theiiMi|(o^eT)f  termination. 

Fig.  50. 


Terminations  of  lenticular  fil? 


Jthe  large  ends  terminating  in  the  stars.  (Becker.) 


In  the  stars,  sa^^Kolliker,  the  substance  of  the  lens  is  not 
formed  of  tu^^as  elsewhere,  but  consists  of  a  material,  which 
is,  in  part,im«ly  granular,  in  part  homogeneous. 

Becl^^%ho  seems,  most  patiently,  to  have  looked  into  this 
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matter,  says,  that  in  the-  fresh  state,  the  substance  in  the  stars 
is  thick,  altogether  homogeneous,  as  clear  as  water,  and  of  the 
same  index  of  refraction  as  the  fibrous  part.  It  becomes  finely 
granulated  by  coagulation,  by  boiling,  also,  in  the  mineral 
acids,  and  in  alcohol,  and  in  alkalies  is  re-dissolved,  and  has  the 
general  properties  of  protein  substances. 

This  substance  is  not  confined  to  the  stars,  but  is  wedged  in 
between  the  fibres  of  the  lens.  Becker  asserts  that  this  homo¬ 
geneous  substance  fills  a  series  of  channels  that  communicate 
in  the  equatorial  region  of  the  lens. 

Fig.  51  shows  the  interfibrous  channels  in  the  lens  of  the  calf. 


Fig.  51. 


Radiary  splitting  of  a  lamella  of  .ifeke  Jens,  embracing  nearly  the  half  of  it.  It  shows 
the  interfibrous  channels,  1  '  ’  each  other.  Magnified  65  diameters. 

( From  Becker.) 


Tjykubstance  filling  the  interfibrous  channels 
is  represented  by  the  dark  lines. 


The  homogenj 
is  coag"1**^  ‘N 


is 


Vhistological  structure  of  the  vitreous  body  is  but  imper- 


r  understood,  and  it  has  for  a  long  period  been  the  object 
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of  animated  discussions  among  micToscopists.  Its  structure 
seems  to  be  a  peculiar  one  in  the  economy,  and  in  the  attempt 
to  place  it  among  the  various  tissues  it  resembles,  authors  have 
most  widely  differed. 

The  descriptions  of  Hanover  and  of  Finkbeiner  seem  to  be 
sustained  better,  by  more  recent  histologists,  than  those  of  any 
other  authors.  Their  views  are  not  adopted,  however,  by  some 
high  authorities.  Further  investigation  must  be  awaited, 
before  anything  like  a  positive  histological  description  can  be 
given  of  this  body. 

The  vitreous  body  fills  up  the  space  between  the  lens  and 
the  retina,  and  through  the  zonula  Zinnii  is  connected  with 
the  lens.  It  lies  loosely  on  the  retina,  except  at  the  optic 
nerve  entrance,  where  its  connection  is  more  intimate,  and 
with  the  corona  ciliaris  and  the  lens  it  is  quite  firmly  connected. 

The  enveloping  membrane  ( membrana  hyaloidea )  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  delicate  membrane,  scarcely  perceptible  under  the 
microscope,  and  measures  0///.002.  This  is  true,  only  of  that 
portion  back  of  tlib  ora  serrata ;  in  front  of  this  point,  it  be¬ 
comes  more  firm,  and  is  known  as  the  pars  ciliaris  hyaloidece 
sen  zonula  Zinnii ,  and  named  by  Retzius,  liyamer^m  suspen- 
sorium  lentis ,  and  proceeds  to  the  border  of  the  leps^to  become 
blended  with  its  capsule,  in  the  manner  hqrlpter  to  be  de¬ 
scribed.  . ... 

In  structure,  the  vitreous  body  is  ar^CSir  glass-like  ( vitrina 
ocularis)  substance,  described  by  Vfcc^ew  as  a  homogeneous, 
muciferous  substance,  and  by  her  as  belonging  to  the 
primitive  forms  of  gelatinous  c^uective  tissue,  bearing  a  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  Hp^jfcimel  organ  of  the  embryonic 
dental  sac.  This  substimS^  is  enveloped  in  a  system  of  mem¬ 
branes,  which  proccc^Tfrom  the  surface  of  the  hyaloid  mem¬ 
brane,  and  toward C^Le  centre,  in  the  form  of  radii,  dividing 
the  vitreous  hui^^into  sections  like  an  orange. 

Hanover^^le  this  discovery,  on  eyes  immersed  in  chromic 
acid,  anddaWh.%  Finkbeiner  corroborated  this,  by  investigations 
made^rs^es  immersed  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
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All  the  sections  converge  toward  the  optic  axis,  which  is  the 
space  occupied  in  the  embryo  by  the  arteria  centralis  in  the 
canalis  hyaloidea . 

This  canalis  hycdoideus  seu  Cloquetii  has  its  beginning  in  the 
region  of  the  papilla  nervi  optici ,  and  is  named  the  area  Morte- 
giana ,  and  is  the  common  axis  of  all  the  sections.  The  sections 
do  not  quite  reach  the  axis  of  the  eye,  but  a  cylindrical  space 
is  left  centrally,  without  membranous  structure,  and  which  is 
considerably  larger  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult. 

The  walls  of  the  sections  gradually  become  more  delicate, 
until  they  can  no  longer  be  discerned.  Hanover  counted  180 
radii  in  the  human  eye,  and  he  believes  that  to  be  the  sum  of 
the  sections  composing  the  vitreous  body. 

Finkbeiner  claims  that  the  section  walls  are  the  same  in 
structure  as  the  membrana  hyaloidea,  having  on  each  side  a 
layer  of  pavement-cells. 

This  division  into  sections,  as  taught  by  Hanover,  and  later, 
by  Finkbeiner,  is  sustained  by  Pilz,  Bowman,  Heiberg,  and 
others. 

Pilz  says  this  cannot  be  an  error,  such  as  Briicke  was  led 
into,  when  he  thought  the  vitreous  body  lamfiAfed,  resulting, 
Pilz  thinks,  from  the  effect  of  the  solutio^ft*  the  acetate  of 
lead,  which  he  used  as  a  hardening  ^jptedy.  The  hyaloid 
membrane  must  be  divided  into  tln^^tion  that  envelops  the 
vitreous  body,  and  that  portion/S^w^ding  from  the  beginning 
of  the  ora  serrata  to  the  caps^Nu  the  lens. 

Whilst  this  membrane,  in  ^^e  back  part  of  the  eye,  envelops 
the  corpus  vitreum  as  a  sGJgle  membrane,  it  divides  itself,  in 
the  region  of  the  omrthwta  retinae ,  into  two  plates,  of  which 
the  posterior  one  fe^s  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vitreous  body, 
its  anterior  su^fiajpe  forming  a  dish-shaped  concavity  ( fossa 
hyaloidea)  foi'Ctye  reception  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens ; 
whilst  itsfiykterior  surface  forms  the  basis  for  the  sectional 
divism^&ubove  described. 

►anterior  division  proceeds  forward,  toward  the  lens, 
^fc^^uter  surface  being  covered  by  the  ciliary  processes,  and 
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before  it  reaches  the  equator  of  the  l£ns,  it  again  divides  into 
two  laminae, — an  anterior  and  a  posterior, — the  former  being 
corrugated  and  proceeding  to  the  anterior  lens-capsule,  with 
which  it  becomes  blended ;  the  latter  going  to  the  posterior 
capsule,  uniting  with  it  in  the  same  manner.  The  anterior 
corrugated,  plaited  lamina,  on  which  rest  the  processus  ciliares, 
is  the  zonula  Zinnii.  The  triangular  space  around  the  lens 
equator,  formed  by  the  last-named  division,  is  Petit's  canal ,  or, 
the  canalis  godrome  (Fig.  1,  C  P).  In  this  division,  it  will  be 
observed  that  between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  posterior 
lamina,  forming  the  fossa  hyaloidea ,  and  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  posterior  lamina  of  the  second  division,  going  to  the 
posterior  lens-capsule,  another  longer,  but  more  narrow  canal 
is  formed, — the  canalis  Hanoveri  (Fig.  1,  C  H).  According  to 
Finkbeiner,  the  hyaloid  membrane  is  composed  of  a  fibrous 
texture,  covered  with  an  epithelial  layer. 

The  former  is  composed  of  an  innumerable  mass  of  delicate 
elementary  connective  tissue  fibres  tied  together,  which  have 
a  fine  striation,  and  finally,  in  their  course,  end  in  true  con¬ 
nective  tissue.  These  fibres  are  too  fine  for  measurement, 
and  in  acetic  acid  they  swell,  and  finally  disappq*s^leaving 
finer,  darker  and  shorter  threads,  which  are  sivny^ed  to  be 
nuclei. 

At  the  ora  serrata,  where  the  menibraA^Jiyaloidea  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  retina,  tlyesdQhres  become  more 
visible,  unite,  and  form  a  texture,  rary*4imilar  to  connective 
tissue.  Further  forward,  beneath  (Q)e  processus  ciliares,  they 
unite  more  intimately,  and  anf^omose,  until  broad  bundles 
are  formed,  which  from  Immfc^roceed  to  the  lens-capsule  in 
two  forms,  which  there  j^pand  as  bands  and  fibres,  to  unite 
with  the  capsule ;  or  (^e^Sath  the  ciliary  process,  they  divide 
dichotomously,  aiul<3je  united  to  the  lens-capsule  by  fine  fibres, 
which  can  be  tra^e^from  the  ciliary  processes. 

Beneath  tjvsprocessus  ciliares,  Finkbeiner  discovered  a  trans¬ 
verse  strialnVl  of  these  fibres,  which  Retzius  had  already  dis- 
covere^v^oward  the  borders  of  the  ciliary  processes  it  begins 
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to  fade,  and  in  the  thinnest  part  of  the  zonnla  Zinnii  it  cannot 
be  discerned.  Finkbeiner  could  not  demonstrate  that  they 
are  muscular  fibres.  Pappenheim,  Ammon,  Henby,  Sappey, 
Bendz,  Frey,  Kolliker  and  Weber  agree  that  these  fibres  re¬ 
semble  connective  tissue,  or  elastic  fibres.  Heiberg,  who  has 
recently  gone  over  this  ground,  concludes  that  the  zonula  does 
not  suddenly  divide  at  the  ora  serrata,  but  that  even  back  of 
that  point,  fine  fibres  originate,  which,  by  lateral  anastomoses, 
proceed  forward,  to  form  beneath  the  ciliary  processes  more 
firm  bundles,  which  finally  unite  in  a  continuous  membrane, 
which  follows  all  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  processus 
ciliares,  and  at  the  same  time  connecting  with  the  parts  beneath, 
so  that  the  pars  ciliares  retinae  and  the  choroidal  epithelium  all 
fall  together  when  the  zonula  is  forcibly  detached.  Just  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  ciliary  processes,  this  membrane  divides, — 
one  plate  going  to  th6  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  the 
other  to  the  posterior  capsule,  thus  forming  between  them,  the 
canalis  Petiti. 

This  would  still  leave  the  true  hyaloid  membrane,  which 
proceeds  forward,  and  forms  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vitreous 
body  and  the  hyaloid  fossa.  Between  the  po^l&rior  lamina  of 
the  ligamentum  susjpensorium  lentis  and  theJh^iloid  membrane, 
the  canalis  Hanoveri ,  described  above,  i&^bfmed. 

When  the  parts  are  removed,  s^@ut  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  zone  of  Zinnius  and  tl^Qms  can  be  seen,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  it  surrounds  the  Ws  like  a  belt.  The  fibres  at 
the  lens-capsule  expand,  anclQ^  a  zigzag  form  are  connected 
with  it.  Each  bundle  of|0res  with  its  pointed  surface  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  ciliarVipreK^ss.  The  zone  has,  as  a  connective 
material,  a  thin,  stj2n$tureless,  vitreous  membrane,  much  cor¬ 
rugated,  with  l^w^kinds  of  fibres, — those  with  longitudinal 
striae,  and  tl^more  numerous,  with  transverse  striae.  (See 
Fig.  52.)  0c  fimbriated  end  is  attached  to  the  capsule. 

Th^vSfo^s  seem  mostly  to  originate  from  the  membrana 
hyaloinhe,  but  a  portion  of  them  seem  connected  with  the 
^e-lte^of  the  pars  ciliares  retinae,  which  Kolliker  asserts  to 
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be  connective  tissue,  and  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  radiary 
or  connective  tissue  fibres  of  the  retina.  Heiberg  has  not  seen 


Fig.  52. 


Fibres  from  the  zonula  of  man ;  a,  prepared  in  Muller’s  solution  ;  b ,  prepared  in 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  ;  c ,  a  piece  of  the  capsule.  Magnified  300  diameters.  ( From 
Heiberg.) 


these  cylindrical  cells  in  man,  in  the  process  of  transformation 
into  the  zonular  fibres,  but  believes  he  has  discovered  them  in 
the  sea-dog.  In  separating  these  cells,  their  innej^nds  are 
often  seen  with  anastomosing  points,  as  in  Fig.  5&jarrd  some¬ 
times  they  terminate  in  a  thread-like  process  Fig.  54. 

Fig.  53. 


Cells  from  the  ciliares  &yicc,  the  points,  a,  anastomosing.  Human  Eye,  magnified 
diameters.  ( From  Heiberg.) 

Heiberg  qt&Asr  not  positively  determine  in  man,  that  the 
fibres  of  sonula  Zinnii  are  muscular,  his  only  test  being 
the  mi^>^ppe.  In  the  horse,  he  is  satisfied  that  he  discovered 
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muscular  fibres  in  the  zone  ;  and  analogy,  as  well  as  the  results 
of  his  microscopic  investigations,  cause  him  to  believe  that 


Fig.  54. 


Showing  a  thread-like  process,  b.  {Heiberg.) 


there  are  muscular  fibres  also  in  the  zonula  of  man.  It  has 
contractile  tissue.  It  is  one  of  the  important  parts  concerned 
in  the  accommodative  process.  The  contraction  of  the  zonular 
fibres  in  connection  with  the  radiary  fibres  of  the  ciliary  mus¬ 
cle,  extends,  or  enlarges  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  lens, 
and  diminishes  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  and  fixes  the 
eye  for  remote  vision.  These  two  sets  of  fibres  are  the  active 
agency  in  the  so-called  negative  aceommodiu^n.  They  are 
doubtless  antagonistic  to  the  circular  fiM^  of  the  ciliary 
muscle. 

When  the  circular  fibres  of  the  cilj^^muscle  contract,  they 
overcome  the  tension  of  the  zojitfEx}* "  fibres,  and  the  lens,  by 
its  inherent  elasticity,  has  its  Sailer o-posterior  diameter  en¬ 
larged,  and  the  eye  is  fixed  ear  vision. 

The  circular  fibres  of  Jdjgjciliary  muscle,  then,  are  the  active 
agency  concerned  in  for  near  objects,  or  in  positive  ac¬ 

commodation  ;  thejj&s’es  of  the  zone  of  Zinnius  in  connection 
with  the  longiti^Tium  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  are  the  active 
agency  in  apqg^imodation  for  remote  objects,  or  for  negative 
accommod^hn.  This  agrees  with  the  observations  made  by 
Otto  B^xur  of  Vienna, — that  during  the  accommodative  act, 
the  processes  retract,  and  during  life,  at  no  time,  do 

ih&\proceed  as  far  forward  as  the  lens  equator,  and  that  by 
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their  contraction  they  cannot  cause  pressure  on  the  equatorial 
surface  of  the  lens,  and  thus  cause  the  sides  to  bulge  out,  in¬ 
creasing  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  lens,  and  fixing 
the  eye  for  the  near  point  of  vision,  as  has  been  the  favorite 
theory  of  many  ophthalmologists.  In  its  physical  character¬ 
istics,  the  vitreous  body  is  colorless,  perfectly  transparent, 
highly  elastic,  yielding,  but  not  very  compressible.  By  filter¬ 
ing,  it  separates  into  a  fine  hyaline  substance,  and  into  a  fluid 
clear  as  water,  thin  and  slimy.  In  form,  the  corpus  vitreum 
presents  a  not  quite  regular  rotational  ellipsoid,  of  which  the 
larger  axis  in  the  larger  diagonal  diameter  of  the  ball  is  9f to 
the  vertical  axis  in  the  diameter  of  the  bulbus  oculi  is 
9^'"  to  9-1'".  The  depression  in  its  anterior  wall,  the  fossa 
hyaloidea,  is  4'"  in  diameter,  and  is  quite  round.  The  optic 
axis  through  the  vitreous  body,  is  shortened  0'".2  to  0'".3  by 
the  hyaloid  fossa.  The  connections  of  the  vitreous  body  with 
the  surrounding  parts  are  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve, 
at  the  ora  serrata  retinae,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  retina 
and  choroid,  and,  through  the  zone  of  Zinnius,  it  is  connected 
with  the  lens.  It  never  contains  as  much  fluid  as  its  volume 
seems  to  permit,  and  hence  it  allows  the  alterati^^in  size  of 
the  lens  diameter  during  accommodation,  and/ourcnanges  in 
form  that  must  follow  the  action  of  the  mn^Qks ;  and  its  in¬ 
herent  elasticity  enables  it  to  resume  its 

Hanover  says,  that  the  division  of>*l*jjOonula,  going  to  the 
posterior  lens-capsule,  is  not  corrugated?  This  seems  to  be  a 
mistake.  Q 

Heiberg  says,  that  many  oO^  fibres  of  the  zone  of  Zinnius, 
when  they  arrive  at  the  ji^Mf  separation  to  send  a  plate  to 
each  lens-capsule,  dividev^chotomously,  one  branch  going  to 
the  anterior  surface,  ^n^r  he  other  to  the  posterior,  of  the  lens, 
to  be  there  expand^  and  attached.  On  the  posterior  surface 
they  are,  how<  "distinctly  seen  only  on  the  periphery  of  the 
capsule.  there  is  not  an  intimate  union  between  the 

posterior*  ISmirne  of  the  zone  and  the  hyaloid  membrane, 
formi^rjie  hyaloid  fossa,  is  obvious,  from  the  fact  that  the 
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cataractous  lens  is  sometimes  removed,  with  its  capsule,  leav¬ 
ing  its  bed  in  the  hyaloid  fossa  with  an  unruptured  membrana 
hyaloidea. 

The  vitreous  body  in  the  adult  is  wholly  without  bloodves¬ 
sels  or  nerves.  In  the  embryonic  state  it  has  a  system  of  ves¬ 
sels  of  its  own,  which  at  or  before  birth  rapidly  shrink  or  dis¬ 
appear.  In  the  foetus  it  is  also  richly  supplied  with  cells, 
which  after  birth  rapidly  disappear,  until  few  are  left.  They 
are  partly  composed  of  round  or  oval,  finely  granular  nucle¬ 
ated  cells,  of  cystoid  character,  and  partly  of  larger  cells,  with 
several  nuclei,  with  well-defined  boundaries.  They  are  found 
particularly  near  the  ora  serrata,  behind  the  lens,  and  in  front 
of  the  optic  nerve  entrance.  According  to  Bowman  and 
Iwanoff  there  is  a  fine  dense  net-work  of  fibres  with  dark 
nuclear  corpuscles  at  the  points  of  interlacement.  This  view 
is  being  corroborated  by  Stellwag  and  Kolliker. 

In  the  adult  the  nutritive  plasma  is,  according  to  Pilz,  de¬ 
rived  exclusively  from  the  bloodvessels  of  the  ciliary  processes. 


The  Aqueous  Humor . 


The  Aqueous  Humor  {Humor  Aqueus)  fillup  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  zonula  Zinnii ,  the  processus^QUiares ,  the  anterior 
capsule  of  the  lens,  and  the  cornea,  &^veighs  from  3J  to  5 
grains,  with  a  specific  gravity  Cv*  1)053.  It  is  thin,  clear, 


grains,  with  a  specific  gravity  rfFVl<>053.  It  is  thin,  clear, 
slightly  viscid,  colorless,  without  smell,  with  a  slightly  salty 
taste.  It  does  not  distend  tlQahambers  to  a  high  degree,  so 
as  to  permit  the  necess  0cursionsof  the  surface  of  the  lens 
during  accommodation  the  movements  of  the  iris. 


It  consists  cheni0%  of  98.687  parts  water,  and  of  solid 
matter  1.313  (0.4\f^rganic  and  0.486  inorganic),  of  which  there 
are  albumins^  0.1223,  extractive  matter  0.421,  table-salt 
0.689,  chlo^^i  of  potash  0.0113,  sulphate  of  potash  0.0221, 
earthj^M^phates  0.0214,  and  lime  0.0259. 

Th^  ►is  divides  the  cavity  occupied  by  the  aqueous  humor 


0 


The  ms  divides  the  cavity  occupied  by  the  aqueous  humor 
i*(£EVo  chambers,  the  larger  called  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
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the  smaller,  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  The  posterior 
chamber  is  the  space  between  the  ciliary  muscle,  ciliary  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and  the  uvea ,  or 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris. 

The  anterior  chamber  is  the  space  between  the  anterior  sur¬ 
face  of  the  iris  and  the  cornea.  The  chambers  communicate 
through  the  circular  opening  in  the  iris,  the  pupil.  According 
to  Budge,  the  posterior  chamber  has  l  the  diameter  of  the  an¬ 


terior  chamber.  Petit  gives  as  the  distance  from  the  axis  of 


the  pupil  to  the  lens  \r"  to  J"7,  at  the  periphery  of  the  pupil  \f" 
to  f /7/,  and  in  the  anterior  chamber  from  the  axis  of  the  pupil  to 
the  middle  of  the  cornea  \,n  to  V".  Whilst  it  has  been  denied 
by  Stellwag,  Cramer,  and  others,  that  there  is  a  posterior  cham¬ 
ber,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  small  portion  of  aqueous  exists 
between  the  lens-capsule  and  iris ;  in  the  frozen  eye  a  small 
pellicle  of  ice  will  be  found  between  the  two.  However,  the 
volume  of  the  chambers  constantly  varies,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  lens  and  the  curvature  of  its  surface,  as  is  evi¬ 
dent  on  observing  the  variations  of  size  in  the  anterior  cham¬ 
ber  during  fixation  for  the  far  and  near  points  of  visioA  which 
also  proves  a  laxity  of  tension  in  the  chambers  permKg^ng  these 
variations. 

The  quantity  of  aqueous  humor  between£l!be  iris  and  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  is  smallest  in  the  narr^^pupil ;  and  in  the 
dilated  pupil  this  distance  is  considerayl^mcreased. 

The  opinion  that  formerly  prevaihaSythat  the  aqueous  humor 
is  secreted  from  a  serous  membpafre  lining  the  chambers,  is 
now  known  to  be  an  error,  derived  from  the  vessels  of 

the  ciliary  processes,  and^Ayffom  those  of  the  iris.  When 
lost,  it  is  re-accumula  a  very  brief  time. 

In  the  operation  of 'paracentesis  oculi ,  the  surgeon  frequently 
at  intervals  of  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

3ther  it  is  continually  secreted  and  ab- 


Ler  such  speedy  regeneration  ensues  only  after 
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The  Orbit. 


The  eyeball  lies  in  the  bony  cavity,  the  orbita ,  surrounded 
by  a  soft  cushion  of  adipose  tissue,  and  is  sustained  by  the 
muscles  of  the  eye,  and  by  the  processes  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
bulbi.  Through  the  optic  nerve,  which  enters  the  orbit  through 
the  foramen  opticum,  and  through  sensitive,  motor,  and  gan¬ 
glionic  nerves,  it  is  connected  with  the  brain  and  spinal  mar¬ 
row,  and  through  the  conjunctiva,  with  the  lachrymal  appa¬ 
ratus  and  the  lids. 

The  orbits,  the  bony  sockets  in  which  the  eyes  are  lodged, 
are  two  pyramidal  cavities  of  irregular  quadrilateral  form, 
with  their  bases  directed  forward  and  outward,  and  their 
apices  backward  and  inward,  so  that  their  prolongation  back¬ 
ward  would  form  an  angle  of  45°  on  the  sella  Turcica.  The 
temporal  side  of  the  base  does  not  project  so  far  forward  as 
does  the  nasal  side,  which  permits  a  wider  lateral  field  of  vision. 
The  superior  boundary  or  roof  is  arched,  and  is  formed  by  the 
orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  by  a  part  of  the  lesser 
wing  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  the  base  of  whichvi^tra  versed  by 
the  optic  foramen,  a  little  to  the  inner  side/prahe  apex  of  the 
orbit,  and  gives  entrance  to  the  optic  ner^Qhid  the  ophthalmic 
artery.  There  is  to  be*  noticed  on  ^©upper  boundary,  the 
roughness  or  spicula  for  the  attasrfSent  of  the  pulley  of  the 
superior  oblique  muscle,  situated  Wits  inner  and  anterior  part ; 
also  the  depression  for  the  lc(T^  nent  of  the  lachrymal  gland, 
at  the  outer  margin  of  l  l  Angular  process  of  the  frontal  hone, 
just  within  the  marainpa)  the  orbit  ;  also  the  supra-orbital 
notch,  or  foramen,  fwvMie  exit  of  the  supra-orbital  artery  and 
the  frontal  hran^h^r  the  trigeminus  nerve.  The  inferior  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  or^  is  formed  by  a  part  of  the  malar  bone,  and  by 
the  orbitalfjjpfcesses  of  the  superior  maxillary  and.  the  palate 
hone,  wNs  inclined  downward  and  outward,  and  forms  the 
roof  Mvhe  antrum  Highmori.  There  is  to  be  observed  a  groove, 
runs  forward  and  ends  in  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  which 
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gives  passage  to  the  infra-orbital  branch  of  the  internal  maxil¬ 
lary  artery,  and  to  the  middle  and  anterior  dental  nerves,  being 
branches  of  the  maxillary  division  of  the  trigeminus. 

The  internal  boundary  of  the  orbit  is  formed  by  the  lachry¬ 
mal  bone,  the  os  planum  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  part  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  There  is  to  he  observed  in  this 
boundary,  immediately  behind  the  border  of  the  processus 
frontalis  of  the  superior  maxillary  hone,  the  fossa  lachrymalis , 
which  terminates  below  in  the  canalis  nasa  lachrymalis ,  which 
is  formed  posteriorly  by  the  ungual  hone,  and  where  it  termi¬ 
nates  in  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose,  it  is  completed  by  the 
inferior  spongy  hone.  There  are  also  to  be  noticed  here  the 
anterior  and  posterior  ethmoidal  foramina,  for  the  passage 
through  the  first  of  the  nasal  nerve  and  the  anterior  ethmoidal 
artery,  and  through  the  latter,  the  posterior  ethmoidal  artery 
and  vein.  The  external  boundary  of  the  orbit  is  formed  by 
the  orbital  process  of  the  malar  bone,  and  the  great  ala  of  the 
sphenoid  bone.  There  are  here  some  small  foramina,  through 
which  junctions  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves 
are  made.  We  have  further  to  observe  at  the  sun^Mor  ex¬ 
ternal  angle  of  the  fissura  orbitalis  superior ,  and  aXjher  outer 
inferior  angle,  the  longer  but  more  narrow  fis&irtsrvrbitalis' in¬ 
ferior,  through  the  former  of  which  enter  ►third,  fourth, 
first  divisions  of  the  fifth,  and  sixth  nerv^sTVfd  through  it  the 
ophthalmic  vein  passes  out  of  the  orhiv^nie  latter  fissure  is 
filled  with  fat,  and  gives  passage  to4Se  infra-orbital  nerve  and 
bloodvessels.  The  orbit  is  linec^ya  thin  and  rather  loosely 
connected  bone-membrane,  thff^pff'iorbita,  and  it  is  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  dura  mater  fgh  the  foramen  opticum  and  the 
fissura  orbitalis  superior? a©  with  the  periosteum  of  the  bones 
of  the  face,  through  t myissura  orbitalis  inferior ,  the  canalis  zy- 
gomaticus  facialis,  itifmien  supra-orbital  and  canalis  infra-orbitalis. 
This  periorbita  out  fibrous  processes,  partly  to  the  tunica 

vaginalis  bvf^ Jshid  also  to  the  ligamentum  palpebrale  internum , 
and  exteriQSmt,  and  is  here  connected  with  a  mass  of  firm  con- 
nectjw^'^slie  containing  but  little  fat ;  it  also  sends  out  pro- 
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cesses  to  the  lachrymal  sac,  to  the  lachrymal  gland,  to  the 


tendon  of  the  levator  palpebrce  superioris ,  and  the  tendon  of  the 


obliquus  superiori  ;  at  the  border  of  the  orbit  it  passes  over  to 
the  outer  convex  edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  lid,  the  liga- 
mentum  tarsi  latum ,  coming  here  in  connection  with  a  process 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  bulbi ,  which  will  soon  he  described. 

At  the  optic  foramen,  the  periorbita  is  condensed  into  a 
thick  fibrous  ring,  the  annulus  jibrosus ,  which  forms  an  ellipti¬ 
cal  ring  around  the  foramen  opticum ,  and  the  middle  part  of 
th efssura  orbitalis  superior ,  the  latter  of  which  it  divides  into 
three  divisions ;  into  the  middle,  which  leads  into  the  pyra¬ 
mid  formed  by  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  which  gives  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  nervus  oculo-motorius  abclucens ,  and  the  ramus  naso- 
cilmris  nervi  trigemini ,  and  the  vena  ophthalmica  superiori  ;  in  the 
upper  division,  which  leads  into  the  space  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  bulbi ,  with  its  muscles,  and  the  wall  of  the  orbit, 
and  gives  passage  to  the  nervus  frontalis ,  the  nervus  trochlea- 
ris ,  and  the  nervus  lachrymalis  ;  in  the  lower  division,  which 
enters  the  space  between  the  globe  and  its  muscles,  and  the 
wall  of  the  orbit,  and  which  gives  pas&age  to  the  vena  ophthal¬ 
mica  inferior . 

The  tendinous  ring  gives  origin  to  six  mi^ies :  the  four  recti , 
proceeding  forward  to  be  inserted  int^Qhe  anterior  part  of 
the  eyeball,  form  a  pyramidal  space^©ie  two  other  muscles, 
originating  from  the  common  te**dQ)us  ring,  are  the  superior 
oblique,  and  the  elevator  of  tire  V*pper  lid.  The  space  between 
the  eyeball  and  the  walls  he  orbit  is  filled  up  with  a 
loose  connective  tissue^J^te  rich  in  adipose  matter.  This 
connective  tissue  is  co«A^sed  on  some  points,  and  constitutes 
sheaths  for  the  um^tes  within  the  orbit,  for  the  nerves  and 


fo  forms  fascia-like  processes,  which  con- 


The  tunitf^vaginalis  bulbi  (Bonnet’s  capsule,  capsule  of  Tenon) 
is  c<  us  with  the  optic  nerve  sheath,  and  envelops  the 

eyet  sely  until  it  arrives  in  front  of  the  equator,  where 


nect  some  Qf<$ke  parts  within  the  orbit  with  the  periorbita. 


^perforated  by  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye ;  forward 
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of  that  point  it  is  firmly  connected  with  the  sclerotica  and 


the  conjunctiva,  and  proceeds  forward  as  far  as  the  border 
of  the  cornea,  where  it  ceases.  It  also  sends  out  some  pro¬ 
cesses  to  the  edges  of  the  cartilages  of  the  upper  and  lower 
lids,  forms  a  connection  between  the  conjunctiva  and  the  facia 
tarsi  orbitalis  ;  it  also  sends  membranous  bands  to  connect  with 
the  ligamentum  canthi  internum  and  externum  ;  and  the  carun- 
eula  lachrymalis  (along  with  the  jplica  semilunares\  rests  on 
such  a  band,  which  has  its  practical  importance  in  connection 
with  tlife  operation  for  strabismus  (Liebrich).  The  posterior, 
looselyTiCQHTrected  partitiop  is  smooth  on  its  inner  s 
as  icr  Shew  the  free  rotatory  movements  of  the  globe.  At  the 
t  of  perforation,  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  mus¬ 


cles,  so  as  not  easily  to  permit  a  separation  of  the  parts ,  and  it 
sends  off  processes  backward  toward  the  optic  foramen  for 
some  distance  as  firmly  connected  sheaths  to  the  muscles. 
Anterior  to  the  perforation,  the  tendons  are  not  enveloped  by 
the  capsule,  but  for  some  distance  proceed  without  any  en¬ 
velope,  until,  just  before  their  insertion,  they  expand  between 
the  capsule  and  the  sclerotica,  to  be  inserted  into  tto^itter, 
but  also  in  close  connection  with  the  former.  An^WV  to  the 
line  of  insertion  of  the  recti  muscles,  the  capsulei^Somes  much 
thinner,  and  it  i  From  the  con¬ 


junctiva  and  the  sclerotica,  so  intimate]  v^0>^he  three  mem¬ 
branes  connected.  Liebrich  compares*  anterior  belt  as  a 
lid  of  a  half  sphere  to  a  half  globe  s^T\H.  The  lid  has  a  circu¬ 
lar  perforation  on  top,  just  the  si;^)f  the  cornea,  at  the  border 
of  which  it  ends.  The  portion^^  front  of  the  perforation  of 
the  muscles  is  often  namelsNpm  capsule  of  Tenon ,  whilst  the 


of  which  it  ends.  The  porti(  front  of  the  perforation  of 
the  muscles  is  often  namelsNjne  capsule  of  Tenon ,  whilst  the 
loose  posterior  partitiorThaJ  also  been  known  as  Bonnet's  cap¬ 
sule.  In  the  anterio^paft  of  the  capsule,  it  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  coajcnctiva,  and  quite  firmly  up  to  an  irregu¬ 
lar  circular  liM^saich  is  known  by  the  fact,  that  by  eccentric 


the  muscles  is  often  namdl 
loose  posterior  partitiojTha 
side.  In  the  anterior* part  < 


m  also  been  known  as  Bonnet's  cap>- 
of  the  capsule,  it  is  intimately  con- 


lar  circular  iiM^Hnch  is  known  by  the  tact,  that  by  eccentric 
movements  >^wie  eyeball,  a  fold  is  produced  at  the  line  re¬ 
ferred  to.^VThe  formation  of  this  fold  prevents  the  corruga- 
syprujection  forward  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  would 
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otherwise  take  place,  at  the  caruncula,  on  turning  the  eye  in¬ 
ward.  A  complete  continuation  from  one  of  those  divisions 
of  the  capsule  into  the  other  does  not  take  place,  as,  at  the  line 
formed  by  the  fold  referred  to  above,  the  border  of  the  poste¬ 
rior  division  in  part  turns  out  to  the  border  of  the  orbit  on  the 
membranous  expansions  in  the  manner  explained  above.  Back 
of  the  equator,  near  the  optic  nerve,  it  is  perforated  by  the 
obliquus  superior  and  a  little  further  forward,  on  its  outer  and 
posterior  surface,  by  the  obliquus  inferior . 


The  Muscles  of  the  Eye . 


There  are  seven  muscles  within  the  orbit,  the  levator  pal - 
pebrce ,  rectus  superior ,  rectus  inferior ,  rectus  internus ,  rectus  ex- 
ternus ,  obliquus  superior ,  and  obliquus  inferior.  „  f 

The  four  recti  muscles,  according  to  A\iH>  observations  on 
frozen  eyes,  proceed  in  a  straight  line,  up  to  the  greatest 
diameter  of  the  eyeball,  and  at  the  equator  they  first  come  in 
close  connection  with  the  bulbus  oculi ,  but  still  are  outside  of 
the  ocular  sheath,  and  it  is  only  near  the  insertion  of  their  ten¬ 
dons  into  the  sclerotica  that  the  capsule  il^Q^forated.  From 
this  point  back  to  the  equator  of  the^a&be,  there  is  only  a 
rather  loose  cellular  connection  betwA^  the  capsule  and  mus¬ 
cles.  The  muscles  for  some  dista^&Back  have  a  sheath  formed 
from  processes  of  the  tunica  \^g^Slis.  After  perforating  the 
ocular  sheath,  the  tendons  naked  for  a  short  distance,  but 
they  soon  expand,  betweeiNlenon’s  capsule  and  the  sclerotica, 
to  be  inserted.  The  e^Smsions  of  the  tendons  do  not  meet  each 
other,  so  as  to  foi^Ocmitinuous  membrane,  but  are  only  con¬ 
nected  in  a  maiii(gjp)y  the  tunica  vaginalis  bulbi.  The  tendons 
of  the  recti  nmoles  are  quite  short,  are  from  3J'"  to  Mn  broad, 
with  theN^Efeeption  of  the  rectus  externus ,  which  is  \,n  nar¬ 
rower  e  common  muscle  plane  for  the  rectus  internus  and 
externus  rests  in  the  horizontal  meridian ;  the  com- 
n^>m  muscle  plane  of  the  rectus  superior  and  the  rectus  inferior 
n  the  vertical  meridian.  This  is, .perhaps,  not  strictly  cor- 
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rect,  as  the  inferior  inclines  J77/  inward  toward  the  nose.  A 
line  drawn  through  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  recti  muscles, 
will  strike  a  point  between  the  equator  of  the  eyeball  and  the 
border  of  the  cornea,  in  the  region  of  the  processes  ciliares ,  and 
its  vertical  diameter  is  8777,  and  its  horizontal  diameter  9"', 
whilst  the  vertical  diameter  at  the  equatorial  plane  is  10'" 
to  10J777,  and  the  horizontal  10J777  to  ll777  (Pilz). 


Fig.  55. 


A  view  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  taken  from  the  outer  side  of  the  right  orbit.  1. 
A  small  fragment  of  the  sphenoid  bone  around  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the 
orbit.  2.  The  optic  nerve.  3.  The  globe  of  the  eye.  4.  The  levator  palpebree  muscle. 
5.  The  superior  oblique  muscle.  6.  Its  cartilaginous  pulley.  7.  Its  reflected  tendon. 
8.  The  inferior  oblique  muscle  ;  a  piece  of  its  bony  origin  is  broken  off.  9.  The  superior 
rectus  muscle.  10.  The  internal  rectus,  almost  concealed  by  the  optic  nerve.  11.  Part 
of  the  external  rectus,  showing  its  two  heads.  12.  The  extremity  of  the  external  rectus 
at  its  insertion,  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  muscle  having  been  removed.  13.  The 
inferior  rectus  muscle.  14.  The  sclerotic  coat.  {From  Smith's  Anatomic aU^das.) 

The  superior  rectus  ( musculus  rectus  superior, glMjens  oculi ), 
takes  its  origin  in  connection  with  the  musculy&mpebrce ,  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  tendinous  ring,  and  l^V^eeds  forward  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  nervus  opticus  in  consequence  of 
its  direction  to  reach  the  upper  end  o^Ee  vertical  diameter  of 
the  globe,  it  forms  an  angle  with  tlOoptic  axis  of  20°.  It  is 
the  most  thin  among  the  recti>i»t&cles,  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  is  insei  Qf"  from  the  corneal  border, 


with  the  inner  side  of  it^mdinous  expansion  l777  nearer  the 
cornea  than  its  outer.  o 
The  inferior  strai^J  muscle  {musculus  rectus  inferior ,  seu  de- 
primans  oculi),  ta  its  origin  from  the  lower  part  of  the  com¬ 
mon  tendin^JC^in 
muscle,  an^l 
about 


is  thicker  than  the  superior  straight 
7  to  2777  longer,  and  proceeds  forward,  bearing 
Lie  relation  to  the  optic  nerve  axis,  as  the  rectus 


r 


$ 
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superior,  and  is  inserted  37//  behind  the  lower  border  of  the 
cornea,  \tn  inward  from  the  end  of  the  vertical  meridian,  and 
with  the  inner  border  of  its  tendinous  expansion  V"  nearer 
the  cornea  than  the  outer. 

The  inner  straight  muscle  of  the  eyeball  {musculus  rectus  in- 
ternus ,  seu  adducens  oculi ),  arises  from  the  common  tendinous 
ring,  proceeds  forward  parallel  with  the  inner  wall  of  the 
orbit,  and  is  inserted  cl\,n  back  of  the  inner  border  of  the  cor¬ 
nea,  in  the  horizontal  meridian.  It  is  the  thickest  of  the 
straight  muscles,  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
its  tendinous  expansion  is  quite  broad,  sometimes  being  divided 
into  two  tendons. 

The  outer  straight  muscle  ( musculus  rectus  externus ,  seu  ab- 
ducens  oculi),  arises  by  two  heads  from  the  common  tendinous 
ring,  and  passes  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  direction  outward  is  the  longest  of  the 
recti,  being  3'"  longer  than  the  rectus  superior,  and  is  next 
in  thickness  to  the  rectus  interims.  It  is  inserted  further  back 
from  the  border  of  the  cornea  than  any  of  the  other  straight 
muscles,  being  31"',  and  at  this  point  the  lachrymal  gland 
rests  on  it.  Its  muscle-plane  is  in  the  horizjotftm  meridian. 

There  are  two  more  muscles  that  run  a|j^g^  the  roof  of  the 
orbit,  the  levator  palpebrce  superior ,  and ^^obliquus  superior . 

The  musculus  levator  palpebrce  suM^br  originates  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  common  tendb*8d©ring,  in  common  with  the 
muscidus  rectus  superior ,  as  a  tdaSgnlar  flat  muscle,  is  separated 
from  the  rectus  in  the  region  ^lie  bidbus ,  and  becomes  broader, 
and  passes  out  of  the  orW0Qelow  the  margtf supra-orbitalis ,  and 
behind  the  ligameii^hjfn^irsi  superioris ,  and  terminates  in  a 
flattened  tendon,  owHialf  inch  in  breadth,  to  be  inserted  into 
the  superior  bc^dar  Df  the  tarsal  cartilage,  and  into  the  fascia 
extending  frgm  that  point. 

The  m,u&yius  obliquus  superior ,  seu  trochlearis ,  seu  patheticus , 
origm&^C^also  from  the  common  tendinous  ring,  between  the 
tencl^s  of  the  rectus  superior  and  the  rectus  internus ,  proceeds 
the  upper  ,  and  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  forward  to  the 
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pulley  or  trochlearis  beneath  the  internal  angular  process  of 
the  frontal  bone,  which  is  located  about  5 \,n  above  the  hori¬ 
zontal  middle  of  the  cornea,  6f"7  inward  from  the  vertical 
diameter  of  the  cornea,  and  about  on  the  same  plane  with  the 
base  of  the  cornea  (Pilz),  over  which  its  slender  tendon  passes, 
where  it  changes  its  direction,  becomes  broader,  passing  under 
the  rectus  superior.  It  is  the  longest  and  thinnest  of  all  the  ocu¬ 
lar  muscles,  and  by  a  tendon  37//  in  length,  with  its  convexity 
turned  backward  and  outward,  is  inserted  into  the  temporal 
side  of  the  eyeball,  with  its  inner  end  3f 7//  to  4/7/  from  the 
nervus  opticus ,  whilst  the  outer  end  is  inserted  6"'  to  7//7  fur¬ 
ther  forward.  The  musculus  obliquus  inferior  arises  from  a 
depression  in  the  orbital  edge  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
a  little  to  the  outer  side  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  runs  along  the 
floor  of  the  orbit,  beneath  the  rectus  inferior ,  first  for  a  distance 
of  3"'  running  backward  and  outward,  and  then  turns  up¬ 
ward  and  backward,  forms  a  fibro-cellular  connection  with  the 
rectus  inferior,  and  passes  between  the  globe  and  the  rectus  ex - 
ternus ,  and  is  inserted  by  a  broad  thin  tendon,  with  short  fibres, 
on  the  temporal  side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  eyebaU,  with 
a  line  of  insertion  of  Wn  in  length,  with  its  convexili^N^ected 
forward  and  upward,  the  anterior  end  of  whid  V",  and 
the  posterior  2/r/  to  3/7/  from  the  optic  nerve.  seven  mus¬ 

cles  of  the  orbit  that  have  been  described, which  raises 
the  upper  lid,  and  the  six  others  rotat^^m  ball  around  the 
turning  focus,  consist  of  transverselvwnated  muscular  fibres. 
They  are  furnished  with  nerves  from-^he  nervus  oculo-motorius , 
or  third  pair,  with  the  exceptional*  the  rectus  externus ,  which 
is  supplied  by  the  sixth  the  obliquus  superior  by  the 

fourth  pair  of  cerebrahj^J^es.  Consequently  all  are  volun¬ 
tary  muscles. 


Althoughfi^Xdiot  the  plan  of  the  present  treatise  to  enter 

*  ology  of  the  parts  described,  a  few 


muscles  above  considered  seem  to 
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be  necessary  here  ;  and  first  a  few  definitions  must  be  given, 
in  doing  which  we  shall  follow  Pilz.  The  optic  axis  (a  b,  Fig. 
56)  is  the  extension  of  the-  lens  axis  forward  to  the  cornea,  as 

Fig.  56. 


well  as  to  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  and  is  lOf to  ll'"  in  length. 
The  points  that  are  touched  by  the  horizontal  line  along  the 
surface  of  the  eyes,  are  the  poles ,  of  whicl^tfft^e  are  two,  the 
anterior  (a  d)  and  posterior  ( bf )  poles  Tie  eyeball.  The 
equatorial  plane  is  a  line  vertical  to  t^£N)ptic  axis  (o  p,  r  s ), 
through  the  greatest  diameter  of  eyeball,  and  is  located 
to  V"  nearer  the  posterior  njtft&N^ian  to  the  anterior,  and  its 
longest  diameter  is  neither  h$rp  ratal  nor  vertical,  but  extends 
from  the  nasal  side  abovcQb  the  temporal  side  below.  It 
measures  the  same  as  tk^ptic  axis,  whilst  the  vertical  diame¬ 
ter  is  \"f  to  i"f  shcrtfEpL)  The  circumference  around  the  equa¬ 


torial  plane  is  tb ^pfuator,  and  the  sections  of  the  globe  thus 
made,  are  the  ^nljerior  and  posterior  hemispheres .  The  meridi¬ 
onal  planes* drawn  through  the  optic  axis,  and  cut  the  globe 
into  latei^T)segments  ;  and  those  curved  lines  on  the  surface  of 
the  gfo&e,  centering  in  the  meridional  plane,  are  the  meridians . 

T optic  nerve  axis  is  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of 
>vtfi^optic  nerve  entrance  to  the  middle  of  the  optic  axis,  and 
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from  thence  is  extended  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea, 
\\'n  outward  from  the  anterior  pole  (<7,  A),  and  the  posterior  end 


of  the  same  axis  is  just  the  same  distance  to  the  inner  side  of 


the  optic  axis.  It  cuts  the  optic  axis  at  an  angle  of  20°  32'. 

The  eye  must  be  considered  as  a  globe,  with  a  fixed  centre 
{centre  of  motion — Drehpunct)  around  which  latter  it  rotates  with¬ 
out  change  of  locality.  A  muscle  plane  is  the  direction  in 
which  a  muscle  exerts  its  force,  and  is  obtained  by  drawing  a 
line  from  the  middle  of  its  origin  to  the  middle  of  its  insertion, 
and  a  line  which  stands  perpendicularly  upon  this  plane  in  the 
turning-point,  is  the  axis  of  turning  (. Drehungsachse ).  Con¬ 
sequently  the  axis  of  turning  of  the  musculus  rectus  externus 
and  internus ,  is  vertical,  corresponding  with  the  vertical  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  eye,  leaving  the  vertical  meridian  unchanged.  The 
common  muscle  plane  of  the  rectus  superior  and  the  rectus  in¬ 
ferior  does  not  coincide  with  the  vertical  meridian,  but  for  the 
simplification  of  the  matter,  they  are  so  considered  by  authors. 
It  inclines  itself  a  little  from  behind  and  forward,  and  within 
outward.  This  plane,  which  cuts  the  antero-posterior  axis 
of  the  eye,  under  an  angle  of  20  degrees,  does  not  represent  a 


meridian  of  the  globe,  and  does  not  contain  the  cm^r^of  the 
eye,  but  leaves  it  outward.  The  perpendicular  jfip'  of  turn¬ 
ing  to  this  plane,  forms,  with  the  hor  er,  an  angle 

of  20  to  25  degrees,  and  with  the  a:  an  angle  of 

7 0  degrees  ( Wecker).  These  two  mus  y  separately 

will  draw  the  centre  of  the  cornea  downward, 

but  from  the  anatomical  conditions  (^scribed,  the  superior  and 
inferior  straight  muse  ch  one  drawing  the  centre 

of  the  cornea  to  its  ov  acting  in  concert,  they  will 

cause  a  slight  deviati  lea  inward.  The  rectus  su¬ 
perior  contracting,  wil  peri  or  extremity  of  the  ver- 


meridian  of  the  globe,  and  does  not  contain 


eye,  but  leaves  it  outward.  The  perpendicular  of  turn- 


of  the  cornea  to  its  ov 
cause  a  slight  deviati 


tical  meridian  inwa^  the  superior  extremity  of  this  meridian 
being  the  one  alv^i^  noted  in  determinating  the  ocular  move¬ 
ments,  whil^^&e  rectus  inferior ,  in  contracting,  draws  the  in- 
the  same  meridian  inward,  and  conse- 


extremity  is  inclined  outward,  and  we 
8 
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say  the  vertical  meridian  is  inclined  outward.  The  contrac¬ 
tion  of  this  group  of  muscles  is  not  always  the  same  as  regards 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  as  well  as  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  meridian,  and  varies  according  to  the  position  of 
the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  eye  (optic  axis)  at  the  moment 
of  contraction.  If  the  centre  of  the  cornea  is  directed  out¬ 
ward  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  the  axis  of  turning  of  the 
group  forms  with  the  optic  axis  an  angle  approaching  closely 
to  90  degrees,  and  that  the  muscle  plane  tends  progressively  to 
confound  itself  with  the  vertical  meridian,  the  muscular  con¬ 
traction  will  necessarily  produce  its  effects  upon  the  deviation 
above  or  below  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  whilst  the  inclination 
of  the  meridian  will  be  very  little  affected.  Inversely,  if  the 
optic  axis  is  directed  inward,  and  forms  with  the  axis  of  turn¬ 
ing  a  less  and  less  open  angle,  and  if  the  muscle  plane  forms 
with  the  vertical  meridian  an  angle  more  and  more  open,  the 
influence  of  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  this  group  will 
have  a  decided  influence  upon  the  inclination  of  the  vertical 
meridian,  whilst  the  deviation  in  height  will  be  quite  feeble 
(Weeker).  For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  studying  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  oblique  muscles,  a  voluntary  nri^ike  is  necessi¬ 
tated  in  adopting  a  common  muscle  plajj^*  This  plane  does 
not  accord  with  the  equatorial  plane^^the  eye,  but  turns 
aside  by  its  internal  circumference^j^vard  and  by  its  exter¬ 
nal  circumference  backward.  TWObntre  of  the  eye  is  located 
in  this  muscle  plane,  and  whjLclWneviates  more  from  the  equa¬ 
torial  plane,  forward  and  (Qr  ard,  then  backward  and  out¬ 
ward.  Its  axis  of  turnimCljoes  not,  then,  accord  with  the  optic 
axis,  but  according  tp^Styiefe  forms  with  it  an  angle  of  35  to 
40  degrees.  The  aS^nor  extremity  of  this  axis  ends  outward 
from  the  ante^or^pole  of  the  eye.  The  action  of  each  of  the 
oblique  mqsg^s  is  trifold  as  in  the  group  preceding  this  one. 
The  supe^T^  oblique  draws  the  centre  of  the  cornea  down- 
ward^C^outward ;  but  its  effect  is  to  draw  the  superior  end 
of  fo^Vertical  meridian  inward,  and  consequently  to  incline 


6 


^t^^meridian  inward.  The  inferior  oblique  draws  the  centre 
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of  the  cornea  upward  and  outward,  and  draws  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  vertical  meridian  inward,  which  inclines  this 
meridian  outward.  The  effect  that  will  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  these  muscles,  whether  on  the  deviation  of  the  height 
of  the  corneal  centre,  or  whether  it  be  on  the  inclination  of  the 
meridian,  will  vary  much  according  to  the  angle  that  the  optic 
axis  will  form  with  the  axis  of  turning  ;  or  in  other  words, 
according  as  the  anterior  pole  of  the  eye  will  be  directed  in¬ 
ward  or  outward.  The  effect  that  the  oblique  muscles  pro¬ 
duce  upon  the  height  of  the  cornea,  is  the  more  decided,  when 
the  eye  is  strongly  carried  outward ;  for  then  the  axis  of  turn¬ 
ing  of  the  obliqui  forms  with  the  optic  axis  an  angle  more  and 
more  approaching  a  right  angle.  On  the  contrary  this  angle 
diminishes  by  the  approach  of  the  two  axes,  when  the  cornea 
is  directed  outward,  and  for  the  xeason  that  the  muscular 
contraction  then  produces  its  effect  nearly  exclusively  upon 
the  meridian  which  it  deviates,  and  not  upon  the  height  of  the 
centre  of  the  cornea.  In  looking  over  what  has  been  said  on 
the  actions  of  the  above  muscles,  we  find  that  the  obliqui  are 
the  antagonists  of  the  recti.  The  consentaneous  action  of  the 
recti,  draws  the  eye  backward  into  the  orbit,  ^ppbliqui 
pull  the  globe  out.  The  former  are  retractors,  wl  the  latter 
are  protractors.  The  division  of  the  recti,  j^Chld  enable  the 
obliqui  to  draw  the  eye  forward  and  mal^^tT  protrude  from 
the  socket  ;  to  divide  the  obliqui,  wo^fiJy^use  the  recti  to  re¬ 
tract  the  ball  within  the  orbit.  action  of  the  recti  is 

greatest  on  the  height  of  the  cor  iO,  when  the  optic  axis  is 
directed  outward.  The  rever*  true  of  the  obliqui,  which 
have  their  maximum  eff^gpMi  the  vertical  meridian  when 
the  cornea  is  turned  ot^whilst  the  contrary  is  true  of  the 
recti  superior  and  infdQ^.  The  combined  action  of  the  rectus 
superior  and  the  tt^puus  inferior  deviate  the  cornea  upward 7 
and  these  musclAjire  antagonists  as  relates  to  the  deviation 
laterally  amN^the  inclination  of  the  meridian.  The  same  re¬ 
lations  ex^vfcetween  the  rectus  inferior  and  th eobliquus  superior . 
hTox^^^fly  as  regards  the  actions  of  the  individual  muscles; 
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In  looking  straight  forward,  all  the  muscles  are  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  and  the  vertical  meridian  is  perpendicular.  In 
looking  inward  on  the  horizontal  plane,  the  only  muscle  con¬ 
cerned  is  the  rectus  internus,  which  leaves  the  vertical  meridian 
unchanged.  In  looking  outward  on  the  horizontal  plane  the 
rectus  externus  is  the  only  muscle  in  action.  Hence  in  moving 
both  eyes  on  the  horizontal  plane,  the  only  muscles  in  action 
are  the  rectus  internus  and  externus.  In  looking  directly  up¬ 
ward  the  vertical  meridian  remains  vertical.  To  bring  about 
this  movement  the  muscle  chiefly  concerned  is  the  rectus  supe¬ 
rior.  How  this  muscle  acting  singly  would  also  incline  the 
vertical  meridian  inward,  and  consequently  it  must  associate 
itself  with  an  antagonist  in  order  to  keep  the  meridian  vertical, 
which  we  find  to  be  the  obliquus  inferior.  In  looking  directly 
upward  with  both  eyes,  four  muscles  then  are  in  a  state  of 
activity.  So  in  looking  directly  downward,  the  vertical  me¬ 
ridian  remaining  vertical,  the  rectus  inferior  associates  with 
itself  the  obliquus  superior.  In  looking  upward  and  outward, 
the  vertical  meridian  is  inclined  outward,  and  the  muscles 
chiefly  concerned  in  bringing  about  this  result  are  the  rectus 
externus  and  the  rectus  superior.  But  in  to  counteract 

the  tendency  which  the  rectus  superior  lu(0yf>  incline  the  ver¬ 
tical  meridian  inward,  the  obliquus  iCpHor  is  brought  into 
action,  to  draw  on  the  inferior  ext&Qtfty  of  the  meridian,  and 
assist  in  inclining  outward.  /Ow  in  looking  upward  and 
outward  with  both  eyes,  sixS^mffscles  are  in  action.  The  rec¬ 
tus  externus  simply  turns  1 0  eye  outward,  the  rectus  superior 
rotates  it  upward,  ancL^©  obliquus  inferior  inclines  the  meri¬ 
dian.  In  looking  Ivard  and  outward,  it  has  been  de¬ 

termined  that  th^Vttical  meridian  is  inclined  inward.  The 
rectus  ezternusQjiites  the  eye  outward,  and  the  rectus  inferior 
rotates  it  qiGynward,  with  the  vertical  meridian  slightly  in¬ 
clined  oXS^ard.  To  correct  this  the  obliquus  superior  is 
brou&M'into  action  to  correct  the  inclination  of  the  meridian. 
Tkenywe  find,  in  looking  downward  and  outward,  six  mus- 
fdGea  act.  The  rectus  externus  to  rotate  outward,  the  rectus  in- 
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ferior  to  rotate  downward,  and  the  obliquus  superior  to  incline 
the  meridian  inward.  In  looking  upward  and  inward,  the 
vertical  meridian  is  inclined  inward.  The  rectus  internus 
simply  rotates  the  cornea  inward ;  the  rectus  superior  ro¬ 
tates  the  eye  upward,  and  also  inclines  the  vertical  meridian 
inward,  and  with  the  greater  force,  the  optic  axis  being  di¬ 
rected  inward.  But  a  third  muscle  is  necessary  to  'modify 
the  power  of  the  two  muscles  named,  in  their  tendency  to  in¬ 
cline  the  meridian  inward  ;  this  we  find  to  be  the  obliquus  in¬ 
ferior -,  which  partly  counteracts  the  action  of  the  rectus  supe¬ 
rior ,  at  the  same  time  that  it  assists  the  latter  in  elevating  the 
centre  of  the  cornea.  To  look  upward  and  inward,  then, 
employs  six  muscles,  the  rectus  internus ,  to  rotate  the  eye  in¬ 
ward  ;  the  rectus  superior ,  to  rotate  the  eye  upward ,  and  in¬ 
cline  the  meridian ;  and  the  obliquus  inferior ,  to  assist  in  ro¬ 
tating  the  centre  of  the  cornea  upward,  and  also  to  modify 
the  inclination  of  the  meridian.  In  looking  downward  and 
inward,  the  vertical  meridian  is  inclined  outward.  The  ro¬ 
tation  inward  is  effected  by  the  rectus  internus ,  and  the  centre 
of  the  cornea  is  rotated  downward  by  the  rectus  infen which 
at  the  same  time  finds  the  eve  in  a  favorable  nosHj^n/for  in- 


perceiveci  mat  wnen  is  moveci  eitner  strictly  vertically 

or  horizontally ,  the  meridian  remains  vertical ;  in  the  positions 
ui  that  determine  the  inclination  of  the 
ons  inward,  it  is  the  rectus  superior  and 
meridian.  In  these  different  positions, 
he  greater  facility,  the  more  the  optic 


ui  that  determine  the  inclination  of  the 
ons  inward,  it  is  the  rectus  superior  and 
meridian.  In  these  different  positions, 
he  greater  facility,  the  more  the  optic 
axis  n<5^)i?nds  itself  with  their  axis  of  turning. 
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The  Optic  Nerve  (. Nervus  Opticus.) 

The  optic  nerve  is  somewhat  tortuous  in  its  passage  from 
the  optic  foramen  to  the  globe,  forming  a  curvature  outward  and 
downward.  Its  length  from  the  eyeball  to  the  optic  foramen  is 
13'"  to  14'",  which  is  more  than  the  distance  of  the  posterior  pole 
from  the  same  foramen,  which  is  only  12"'.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  optic  nerve  is  inserted  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
posterior  pole.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  posterior  ciliary  arte¬ 
ries  and  the  ciliary  nerves,  which  run  along  close  to  its  sheath 
and  accompany  it  through  the  loose  fatty  tissue  to  the  bulbus 
oculi.  During  its  course  it  receives,  and,  in  its  axis,  carries 
within  it,  the  arteria  centralis  retince.  It  is  2r//  thick,  and  lias 
a  considerable  constriction  as  it  passes  through  the  sclerotica. 
(See  Fig.  1.) 

The  optic  nerve  is  a  nerve  of  special  sense,  and  its  exclusive 
office  is  to  conduct  to  the  nervous  centre  the  luminous  im¬ 
pressions  made  upon  the  retina.  It  runs  a  long  course  in  the 
encephalon  before  its  termination  in  the  eye.  It  is  in  immedi¬ 
ate  connection  with  the  optic  tracts  of  the  brain.  What  is 
said  below  in  reference  to  the  cerebral  origh^gfYhe  optic  nerve 
is  mostly  translated  from  Galezowski. 

The  optic  tracts  are  white,  and  rathe^V^oad,  and  proceed  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  corpora  geniculata ,  eaS&rnal  and  internal ;  they 
are  in  contact  with  the  cerebrcfmtmncles ,  around  which  they 
pass  horizontally,  and  proce^i  forward  to  form  the  chiasma. 
In  half  their  course  theyarWm  contact  with  the  cerebral  ped¬ 
uncles.  They  are  in  rekbijwn  with  the  cerebral  peduncles  above 
and  within  ;  below^®  tmtward  they  are  free.  Further  for¬ 
ward  they  are  ;act  with  the  membrana  perforatus  and  the 

sphenoid  bone, 

The  opti*i^pacts  proceed,  as  stated  above,  from  the  corpora 
geniculaU&b cated  on  the  inferior  and  posterior  surface  of  the 
opti^&^ami.  The  internal  is  smaller  than  the  external,  but 
is  moVe  prominent.  On  its  free  surface  it  is  enveloped  by  a  thin 
\0n*e  layer,  which  is  prolonged  backward  to  the  posterior  or 


o 
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quadrigeminal  tubercle  (testes).  A  nucleus  of  gray  substance 
is  found  in  it. 

The  external  corpora  genieulata  form  an  oblong  eminence, 
which  passes  around  the  posterior  and  inferior  extremity  of 
the  optic  thalami,  and  by  means  of  a  small  white  medullary 
band,  communicate  with  the  anterior  quadrigeminal  tubercle 
(nates).  Its  free  surface  is  also  white,  but  of  a  more  murky 
color.  The  existence  of  gray  nuclei  in  these  bodies  leads  to  the 
opinion  that  they  are  not  simply  conductors,  but  that  they 
perform  some  special  act  connected  with  vision. 

The  tubercula  quadrigemina  are  formed  by  four  separate  emi¬ 
nences  divided  by  grooves.  The  two  anterior  projections  are 
called  nates ,  and  the  posterior  testes.  They  are  in  front  of  the 
cerebellum  and  above  the  cerebral  peduncles,  with  which  they 
form  adhesions. 

In  structure,  they  are  very  complex,  and  are  covered  exter¬ 
nally  by  a  thin,  white  substance.  In  the  posterior  tubercle  are 
found  round  nuclei,  of  a  reddish-gray  color,  more  dense  than 
the  cortical  part. 

Another  portion  of  gray  matter,  separated  by  the  two  nuclei 
described,  serves  to  connect  the  tubercles  of  the  sides. 

Beneath  these  pass  the  white  medullary  fibres^^^uaining  to 
the  band  of  Beil,  and  to  the  cerebellar  pedur 

It  then  seems  that  the  tubercula  quadrig^f^jd  are  in  direct,  or 
indirect,  connection  with  the  several  p^rT^f  the  brain,  as  with 
the  cerebellum,  the  medulla  oblonS&ta,  and  the  spinal  cord. 
Thus,  there  is  given  off  from  each 'posterior  tubercule  a  small 
white  band  of  medullary  matwWvliich  passes  in  front  of  the 
triangular  lateral  fascicu]^^Sre  isthmus,  to  end  in  front  in 
the  corpora  genieulata  intrfyk.  There  is  another  prolongation 
forward  and  outward\A^liich  proceeds  directly  to  the  corpora 
geniculatum  extern^)  The  pineal  gland  is  attached  to  the 
tubercula  quadruk&Lina  by  four  white  fasciculi,  as  also  by  the 
choroid  ples^fec  The  valve  of  Vieussens  communicates  with 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  tubercula ,  by  its  filament ;  the 
cerebeij^m  communicates  with  the  tubercula  quadrigemina 
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through  the  processus  cerebelli  ad  testes ,  which  take  their  origin 
in  the  white  nuclear  substance  of  the  cerebellum,  cross  above 
the  inferior  peduncles  of  the  same  organ,  and  pass  beneath  the 
band  of  Beil  and  in  the  tubercula  quadrigemina.  Between  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  the  tubercula  quadrigemina ,  there  is  a 
communication  through  the  antero-lateral  fasciculus  of  the  bulb 
or  band  of  Beil. 

M.  Schroder  van  der  Kolk  has  demonstrated  that  the  ante¬ 
rior  roots  terminate  wholly  in  the  anterior  cells,  forming  a 
group ;  from  these  proceed  the  ascending  or  encephalic  fibres, 
which  form  the  anterior  and  lateral  cords.  The  posterior 
roots  contain  two  orders  of  fibres,  the  cerebral  and  the  reflex  ; 
the  first  ascend  directly  into  the  brain  ;  the  others  end  first 
in  the  cells  of  the  posterior  cornu,  and  thence  proceed  to  the 
brain.  Hence,  it  is  inferred  that  the  superior  crura  of  the 
cerebellum  form  a  continuation  with  the  posterior  medullary 
fascicule,  and  that  the  fibres  of  the  band  of  Beil  are,  according 
to  Longet,  the  continuation  of  the  antero-lateral  fascicula  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

According  to  this,  then,  the  tubercida  quadrigemina  are  in 
relation  both  with  the  posterior  or  sensitive,  ^aj^with  the  an¬ 
tero-lateral  or  motor  columns  of  the  spingO^ord,  which  ex¬ 
plains  why  affections  of  the  latter  so  fre^iQvitly  cause  amauro¬ 
sis  (Galezowski). 

The  chiasma  or  commissure  is>*^Oly  quadrilateral,  and  is 
situated  on  the  olivary  process^V^the  sphenoid  bone.  It  is 
bounded  in  front  by  the  lainiQpt  cinerea,  by  the  tuber  cinereum 
behind,  and  on  either  sida0>  the  anterior  perforated  space. 

In  the  chiasma,  the  gpyia)  nerves  of  the  two  sides  partially 
cross.  It  contains  kinds  of  fibres  (see  Fig.  57):  the  ex¬ 
ternal,  which  pr^c^Bcf  to  the  external  part  of  the  retina,  and 
which  do  notd^&jissate  ;  the  central,  which  cross  in  the  chiasma ; 

nbres  of  the  optic  tract  of  one  side  cross  over 
inner  side  of  the  retina  of  the  other  side,  and 


6 


vqrm. 

Y)!  her  class  of  fibres, — the  internal — do  not  decussate, 
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but  those  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chiasma  pass  from 
the  retina  of  one  side  to  the  retina  of  the  other  side,  without 
crossing,  and  are  called  the  inter-retincd  fibres ;  those  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  chiasma  do  not  cross,  but  pass  from 
one  optic  tract  to  the  other,  and  are  called  the  inter-cerebral 
fibres.  (See  Fig.  57.) 


Fig.  57. 


a.  a.  External  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  and  oOhe  retina?  coming  from  the  corresponding 
hemispheres,  b,  b.  Internal  fibres  of  the  /silme  nerve  which  originate  in  the  opposite 
hemispheres,  r,  c.  Chiasma,  with  intei7&y!?s]ftg  of  the  optic  fibres,  d ,  e.  Optic  tracts. 
f  Testes,  g.  Nates,  h.  Internal  i.  Middle  cerebral  artery.  /,*.  Posterior 

communicating  artery.  1.  Ante  *i(Qpl  ic  artery. 

1.  Central  nucleus  of  the  t^stei  2.  Gray  substance  of  the  nates.  3.  White  band 
which  separates  the  nates  irW,wo  parts.  Below  the  gray  part  4,  are  seen  parallel  white 
striae,  which  are  the  contintiSEon  of  the  processus  cerebelli  ad  testes.  ( From  Galezows  '.•».) 

.  .rP 

The  formt^^ihistitute  a  communication  between  the  retinae 
of  both  eve^;  the  latter  becomes  continuous  with  the  optic 
tracts.^jftso  see  Fig.  63,  of  which  o,  o,  is  the  commissura  arcu- 
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ata  anterior  ;  r,  r,  the  commissura  arcuata  'posterior  ;  p,  p ,  q,  y, 
the  commissura  cruciata .  Up  to  the  chiasma  the  fibres  are 
medullary ;  at  the  commissure  the  optic  tracts  present  modifi¬ 
cations  that  are  important  in  a  physiological  point  of  view. 
Each  one,  before  crossing  over,  receives  on  its  superior  face  a 
large  fascicule  of  gray  fibres,  emanating  from  the  gray  mass 
which  covers  the  internal  surface  of  the  optic  thalami.  (W  ecker.) 
At  the  chiasma  the  pia  mater  forms  a  sheath  for  the  optic 
nerves,  which  accompanies  them  to  their  insertion  into  the 
globe.  It  sends  numerous  processes  inward  in  a  manner  pres¬ 
ently  to  be  described.  At  the  optic  foramen  each  optic  nerve 
receives  a  strong  outer  sheath,  generally  considered  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  dura  mater.  It  is  believed  by  some  (Stellwag) 
to  be  derived  from  the  periorbita  ;  but  the  weight  of  testimony 
seems  to  preponderate  in  favor  of  its  origin  from  the  dura 
mater.  According  to  Donders  {Archive  fiir  Ophthalmologic &, 
Band  i,  Ab.  ii,  Bl.  82),  the  optic  nerve,  as  regards  the  structure 
of  its  sheath  and  its  processes  ’  between  the  individual  nerve 
fasciculi,  differs  from  other  nerves. 

In  ordinary  nerves  Bonders  found  a  firm  fibrous  texture  as 
a  common  sheath  (see  Fig.  58),  which  sends  e^taisions  inward 
(a'),  and  is  crossed  by  a  loose  cellular  ti^p^f  (6),  which  (the 
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latter)  separates  the  tertiary  fasciculi,  and  the  larger  branches 
of  vessels  (2,  2),  as  well  as  inclosing  fat-cells  (i) ;  besides,  there 
is  around  each  secondary  nerve-bundle  a  thin,  firm,  fibrous, 
lamellated  enveloping  membrane  (c),  the  neurilemma  proprium , 
which  has  no  connection  with  the  outer,  common  sheath ; 


Fig.  59. 


mu 


Transverse  section  of  the  optic  nerve  mm.  from  the  sclerotica.^®6m  Donders.) 

whilst  some  loose  cellular  tissue  divides  th^econdary  bundles 
into  the  primitive,  and  takes  up  the  s/fT^M*  vessels  (3). 

In  the  optic  nerve,  on  the  contr*4^/we  find  in  the  longitu¬ 
dinal  section  (Fig.  60),  as  also  in  transverse  section  (Fig. 
59),  two  firm  fibrous  sheaths,  aJZtatejr  and  thicker  (a),  and  an 
inner  and  thinner  (6),  botl^ffijL*  connecting  elastic  elements. 
Between  these  two  sheatinNfchere  is  a  loose,  connective  tissue 
(c),  in  consequence  of  ^hjch  the  inner  sheath,  firmly  connected 
with  the  nerve,  slide  on  the  outer  sheath.  The  outer 
sheath  and  the  k©e  connective  layer  between  the  sheaths  do 
not  come  inA^act  with  the  nerve-bundles  at  any  point.  The 
inner  sheailme&nds  in  firm  fibrous  extensions,  which  separate 
the  ne^r^fyundles  (c),  and  there  is  no  loose  connective  tissue 
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either  between  the  secondary  or  tertiary  fasciculi.  The  elastic 
elements  here  are  less  developed,  and  seem  only  extensions  with 
connecting  small  elongated  granules.  The  outer  sheath  (ct\ 
Fig.  60),  as  seen  in  the  longitudinal  section,  is  lost  in  the  outer 
two-thirds  of  the  sclerotica  ( a '  6').  The  inner  sheath  (6),  on 

Fig.  60. 


Longitudinal  section  of  the  optij 
10  dial 


rve  and  the  tunics  of  the  eye.  Magnified 
( From  Donders.) 


the  contrary,  encire&^  the  nerve-stem  close  to  the  choroidea , 
with  which  som^Jits  fibres  undoubtedly  connect,  whilst  the 
others  turm  (©£  immediately  beneath  the  choroid,  and  are 
blended  wj^©me  inner  sclerotica.  From  this  inner  portion  of 
the  scl^N$ca  a  number  of  elastic  elements  are  given  off,  which 
procee^vbetween  the  individual  nerve-bundles  of  the  optic  nerve 
t^Q)1fyn  the  so-called  lamina  cribrosa  (g).  Donders  asserts,  dif- 
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fering  from  Kolliker  and  Heinrich  Muller,  that  the  fibres  are 
in  contact  with  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  choroidea,  and 
that  within  the  eye,  in  fact  until  within  the  retina  itself,  the 
nerve-bundles  are  separated  by  the  inter-fascicular  tissue. 

There  are  in  the  optic  nerve  a  great  number  of  small  arterial 
and  venous  branches.  Those  on  the  outer  sheath  are  partly 
continuous  with  those  of  the  sclerotica ;  those  in  the  loose  cel¬ 
lular  tissue,  between  the  outer  and  inner  layers  of  the  sheath 
(which,  immediately  behind  the  lamina  cribrosa ,  becomes  con¬ 
tinuous  with  the  inner  sheath,  and  at  this  point,  where  it  is 
already  within  the  sclerotica,  it  is  thickest),  pass  on  the  inner 
sheath,  and  on  the  processes  separating  the  nerve-bundles,  and 
are  distributed  on  the  lamina  cribrosa ,  and  some  pass  into  the 
papillae  nervi  optici ,  and  surrounded  by  nervous  substance,  are 
distributed  in  the  retina  itself.  This  is  true  especially  of  a 
few  small  branches  m  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  vasa 
centralia. 

As  regards  the  distribution  of  the  central  vessels  themselves, 
every  branch  is  completely  surrounded  by  the  optic  fibres,  not 
one  reaching  the  membroma  limitans.  Capillary  vessels  are 
seen  on  every  part  of  the  retina,  except  in  the  bao^^^or  rod- 
layer,  and  in  the  granule-layer,  contiguous  tC0t.  As  the 
bloodvessels  are  placed  on  the  inner  part  ofiCfhe  retina,  the 
inquiry  presents  itself  whether  in  the  pajffyd  nervi  optici  the 
vessels  come  to  the  surface.  Bonders  ^ty^ed  himself  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  they  are  also  surroui^ectoy  nervous  fibres,  and 
that  they  seldom  come  in  contact  the  membrana  limitans . 
The  vessels  of  the  retina  are  ajaJpQependent  system  of  vessels, 
having  no  communication  'any  other  system  of  vessels. 
At  the  anterior  borde^^^e  retina  they  end  in  loops. 


'w  The  Arteries. 

Sy 

The  eyebMiN^v  (and  its  appendages  mostly)  supplied  with 
blood  fronvfe^e  ophthalmic  artery ,  which  arises  from  the  internal 
carotid^Q^y,  just  as  the  latter  vessel  is  emerging  from  the 
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cavernous  sinus,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  pro¬ 
cess,  and  enters  the  orbit  through  the  optic  foramen,  below 
(a,  Fig.  61,  left  hand)  and  on  the  outer  side  (b)  of  the  optic 
nerve.  It  then  crosses  over  the  nerve  to  the  inner  side  (<?), 


Eig.  61. 


Arteries  of  the  eye.  left-hand  figure  ;  veins,  right-|tf!%rNigure.  ( From  Pifz 


leaves  the  muscle-cone,  passes  han©m  the  musculus  obliquus 
superior ,  to  the  inner  wall  c£  W  orbit,  forward  (YZ),  to  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye,  wh^^  it  divides  into  two  terminal 
branches,  the  arteria  froQ^lis,  and  the  arteria  dorsalis  nasi . 
The  first  branch  give^Sf?)  from  the  ophthalmic  is  the  arteria 
lachrymalis  (£),  whi  rises  near  the  optic  foramen,  and  accom¬ 
panies  the  lael/ry|frnl  nerve  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
external  re4c^  muscle,  and  is  distributed  to  the  lachrymal 
gland.  Tl^Wminal  branches  that  escape  from  the  gland  are 
distrihhre^to  the  upper  lid  and  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  anas- 
tomol^nvith  the  arteria  palpebralis . 

^Q^e  lachrymal  artery  gives  off  one  or  two  malar  branches, 
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one  of  which  passes  to  the  temporal  fossa,  through  a  foramen 
in  the  malar  bone,  and  anastomoses  with  the  deep  temporal 
arteries.  The  other  passes  to  the  cheek  to  anastomose  with 
the  arteria  transversa  faciei .  The  next  branch  given  off  from 
the  ophthalmic  is  the  largest,  the  arteria  supraorbitalis  (<$),  and 
is  given  off  above  the  optic  nerve.  It  passes  forward  with  the 
frontal  nerve,  and  passes  above  the  muscles,  between  the 
levator  palpebrce  and  the  periorbita  ;  passing  through  the  foramen 
supraorbitale ,  it  divides  into  a  superficial  and  a  deep  branch, 
which  supply  the  muscles  and  the  integument  of  the  forehead, 
and  the  pericranium,  and  anastomose  with  the  arteria  tem¬ 
poralis ,  the  angular  branch  of  the  arteria  faciei,  and  the  artery 
of  the  opposite  side. 

The  arteria  ethmoidalis  anterior  (x)  et  posterior  (10)  are  given 
off*  at  the  point  where  the  ophthalmic  artery  reaches  the  inner 
wall  of  the  orbit  (d).  The  former  accompanies  the  nasal 
nerve  through  the  anterior  ethmoidal  foramen,  supplies  the 
anterior  ethmoidal  cells  and  frontal  sinuses,  enters  the  cranium, 
and  divides  into  a  meningeal  branch,  to  supply  the  dura  mater, 
and  a  nasal  branch,  which  passes  through  an  aperture  in  the 
cribriform  plate  into  the  nose. 

The  arteria  palpebralis  superior  et  inferior  arise  Opposite  the 
trochlea ,  from  the  arteria  ophthalmica ,  encircle^J^  eyelids  near 
their  free  margin,  between  the  tarsal  cartii^D  and  the  muscu- 
lus  orbicularis ;  they  form  free  anastomosSDas  with  the  infra¬ 
orbital  artery,  and  with  the  orbitaL  iSrnich  of  the  temporal 
artery,  and  send  off*  a  twig  to  ramiQion  the  nasal  duct. 

The  arteria  frontalis ,  one  oh  terminal  branches  of  the 
arteria  ophthalmica ,  passes  frgro^he  orbit  at  its  inner  angle  to 
be  distributed  to  the  muaw^  and  integument  of  the  forehead, 
and  anastomoses  iwith^l jrarteria  supraorbitalis . 

The  arteria  nasalfa ^the  other  terminal  branch  of  the  arteria 
ophthalmica ,  pass<(s^hrom  the  orbit  above  the  tendo-oculi,  gives 
off  a  brancb^v^  saccus  lachrymalis ,  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  anastbjhose  with  the  arteria  angularis ,  and  sends  a  branch 
to  supnl^mie  surface  of  the  nose,  the  arteria  dorsalis  nasi . 
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The  arteries  ciliares ,  are  divided  into  arteries  ciliares  breves , 
arteries  ciliares  posterior  longer,  et  arteries  ciliares  anticce. 

The  arteries  ciliares  breves  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  num¬ 
ber,  arise  from  the  arteria  ophthahnica ,  or  its  branches,  and 
penetrate  the  sclerotica  around  the  optic  nerve,  to  supply  the 
choroid,  as  heretofore  explained. 

The  arteries  ciliares  longer ,  two  in  number,  perforate  the 
sclerotica  on  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  optic  nerve 
entrance,  to  supply  the  ciliary  body  and  the  iris,  as  explained 
in  the  description  of  the  choroidea. 

The  arteries  ciliares  antices  are  a  number  of  muscular  branches 
that  penetrate  the  sclerotica,  close  to  the  corneal  border,  and 
send  branches  to  the  ciliary  body  and  the  great  arterial  circle 
of  the  iris. 

The  arteria  centralis  retines,  the  smallest  branch  given  off 
from  the  arteria  ophthahnica,  penetrates  the  optic  nerve  near 
the  sclerotica,  and  passes  along  the  axis  of  the  nerve  into  the 
eye,  to  be  distributed,  as  elsewhere  described. 

There  are  two  muscular  branches,  a  superior  and  an  inferior, 
which  supply  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  The  superior  supplies 
the  levator  palpebree,  rectus  superior,  and  the^Jawwws  superior . 
The  inferior  branch  supplies  the  external  ^witerior  recti  and 
obliquus  inferior.  This  branch  furnishe^rQhost  of  the  anterior 
ciliary  arteries.  These  branches  expi^^Mbeneath  Tenon’s  mem¬ 
brane,  and  will  be  more  minuteljCUjscribed  after  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  veins  of  the  orbitt,  ^ 

(T 

Veins . 

The  vena  ophthalj&^rf  in  its  branches,  is  very  similar  to  the 
arteria  ophthalr^Tcam? ig,  61,  right  hand  figure).  It  begins  at 
the  inner  angleof  the  eye,  where  it  anastomoses  with  the 
anterior  fiw^Tvein  (cl),  and  which  collects  the  vena  frontalis  (a), 
the  ve&fQbi'salis  narium  (b),  and  the  vena  supraciliares  (c).  It 
proc^ik  backward  along  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  enters 
^k^javity  formed  by  the  ocular  muscles,  but  does  not  pass  out 
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through  the  foramen  opticum ,  but  through  the  fissure,  orbitalis 
superior  into  the  cranial  cavity,  and  empties  itself  into  the 
sinus  cavernosus . 

Outside  of  the  muscular  pyramid,  the  vena  ophthalmica  is 
joined  by  the  venae  palpebralis  (/)  and  the  vena  sacci  lacry- 
malis ;  and  inside  of  the  muscular  cone  it  is  joined  by  the 
veins  from  the  muscles  (A,  A,  z,  m,  n\  which  are  ordinarily 
joined,  immediately  behind  the  corneal  border,  by  the  anterior 
ciliary  veins.  It  is  also  joined  by  4  to  6  branches  of  the  vasa 
vorticosa  (y,  A),  and  a  few  branches  of  the  posterior  ciliary 
veins,  which  Leber  correctly  asserts  have  their  origin  only  in 
the  sclerotica.  It  is  said  in  the  text-books  that  there  are  two 
long  posterior  ciliary  veins  corresponding  to  the  long  ciliary 
arteries.  Leber  asserts  that  they  cannot  be  found  in  the  eye ; 
which  coincides  with  the  observations  of  the  author.  It  is 
also  joined  by  the  vena  glandules  lacrymalis  (l,  l )  and  vena  cen- 
tralis  retinae ,  also  by  the  vena  supraorbitaria  ( p ) ;  which  receive 
some  branches  from  the  ocular  muscles  ;  and  sometimes  this 
vein  enters  the  cavernous  sinus  singly. 

The  sclerotica  receives  its  supply  of  blood  from  the  nosterior 
and  anterior  ciliary  arteries ;  and  the  veins  canwi(0g^off  the 
blood  have  been  described  above.  The  small  vc^^fs  form  on 
the  sclerotica  a  vascular  network  of  large  mes^S^,  which  have 
the  peculiarity,  that  almost  every  arteriaK^mch  has  a  vein 
accompanying  it  on  each  side.  The  anastomose  much 

more  frequently  than  the  arteries.^Tne  larger  branches  of 
the  arteries  are  tortuous  in  their  cOrse.  From  this  network 
of  vessels  a  fine  network  of  caralfciries  originates.  Those  de¬ 
rived  from  the  straight  mu^Ssf  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries, 
pass  through  the  tendo^W  the  muscles.  The  branches  of 
the  scleral  network  d^i^ed  from  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries, 
anastomose  with  t^jjposterior  network  derived  from  the  pos¬ 
terior  ciliary  a  ilX£)es. 

As  far  aSiXjv  sclerotica  is  covered  by  the  conjunctiva  we 
must  distinguish  its  vessels  from  the  deep  layer  of  the  anterior 
ciliary^s^els.  Both  are  at  their  periphery  wholly  isolated, 
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as  the  conjunctiva  derives  its  vessels  from  the  superior  and 
inferior  palpebral  and  the  lachrymal  arteries.  It  is  only  near 
the  corneal  border  where  the  union  between  the  two  systems 
of  vessels  begins,  and  at  this  point  the  ciliary  vessels  send  out 
numerous  vascular  loops  to  anastomose  with  those  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva,  which  run  backward  in  a  radiary  manner,  and  supply 
the  innermost  zone  of  the  sclerotica!  conjunctiva  with  twigs 
for  a  distance  of  2  to  3  mm.  The  looped  network  which  over¬ 
laps  the  border  of  the  cornea  is  also  derived  from  branches  of 
the  anterior  ciliary  arteries. 

The  anterior  ciliary  arteries  pass  through  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles  to  the  surface  of  the  sclerotica,  generally  two  branches 
to  a  muscle  (one  to  the  rectus  externus ),  and  run  in  a  very  tor¬ 
tuous  manner  toward  the  corneal  border,  where  they  send 
branches  to  the  sclerotical  capillary  network  ;  but  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  branches  penetrate  the  sclerotica  in  a 
manner  elsewhere  described.  The  branches  given  oft"  to  the 
capillary  network  of  the  sclerotica  are  very  fine,  and  most  of 
them  are  given  off*  from  the  anterior  ciliary  arteries,  as  they 
run  on  the  surface  of  the  sclerotica ;  a  small  number,  how¬ 
ever,  proceed  from  the  branches  penetrating  nrffc^lie  sclerotica. 

Nearer  to  the  corneal  border  their  tern^M  branches,  and 
sometimes  also  some  of  the  larger  br^iQhes,  bend  laterally, 
and  form  bow-shaped  connections  w^^each  other,  and  from 
which  new  branches  are  given  proceed  forward  and 

outward.  From  these  bow-M^apCd  communications  proceed 
the  vascular  loops  which  into  the  conjunctiva,  in  the 
annulus  conjunctives ,  wh&^&are  the  direct  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  vessels  ofoW^lerotica  and  the  conjunctiva  ;  also 
the  branches  are  ^fobn  off  which  form  the  looped  vascular 
network  at  thd^Jbrder  of  the  cornea.  The  former  exist  in 
the  annulus,^] unctivce,  side  by  side,  at  a  distance  of  J  to  \ 
millimetn  first  they  run  a  short  distance  forward,  bend 
outwsQ^vhi  a  bow-shaped  manner,  and  reach  the  conjunctiva, 
in  whreli  they  run  for  some  distance  directly  backward,  send 
me  twigs,  and  unite. with  the  arteries  coming  from  the 
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periphery  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  looped  network  of  the 
cornea  is  supplied  by  the  terminal  branches  of  the  ciliary 
arteries.  They  run  forward  on  the  sclerotica  in  a  straight 
manner,  and  by  continual  dichotomous  divisions,  and  free 
anastomoses,  form  a  rather  large-meshed  and  sharp-angled 
vascular  network,  characterized  by  its  great  fineness.  It 
overlaps  the  border  of  the  cornea  to  a  distance  varying  with 
the  breadth  of  the  limbus  conjunctives ,  being  broader  above  and 
below  than  on  the  inside  and  outside.  Its  terminal  branches 
bend  over  in  a  curved  manner,  and  pass  over  into  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  veins,  when  they  become  wider,  the  venous 
arm  of  the  angle  being  at  least  double  that  of  the  arterial. 
The  looped  vascular  network  of  the  corneal  border  also  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  complicated  capillary  network  (the  veins  of  which 
pass  into  the  anterior  ciliary  veins),  which  is  only  indirectly 
connected  with  the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  anterior 
ciliary  veins  are  ordinarily  more  numerous  than  the  arteries, 
are  less  tortuous  in  their  course,  anastomose  more  freely,  but 
in  their  general  course  they  are  analogous  to  the  arteries. 
They  collect  the  veins  from  the  vascular  network  of  the  cor¬ 
neal  border,  from  the  capillary  network  of  the  sclm^t^a,  from 
within  the  globe,  from  the  ciliary  plexus  and  cjjgpy  muscles, 
and  from  the  vessels  forming  the  connectino^o^s  of  the  con¬ 
junctiva.  The  veins  proceeding  from  looped  vascular 
network  of  the  corneal  border  form  /tSpsjwork  of  polygonal 
meshes,  which  extends  backward  ofeiH  re  sclerotica,  and  forms 
a  zone  of  2'"  to  S'"  in  breadth, Oound  the  corneal  border. 
This  is  generally  called  the  dfiicleral  venous  network,  as  it 
rests  on  the  sclerotica.  during  life,  much  injected 

during  intra-ocular  in^^mmation.  The  veins  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  collecting  the  l\^d  by  the  anterior  ciliary  veins,  have 
the  same  directio^ps  those  described  above  as  coming  from 
the  connectino^X^cular  loops.  Like  those,  they  are  located 
in  the  anm^^ conjunctivas,  and  pass  in  a  looped  or  sling-like 
manner  to  the  conjunctiva,  on  which  they  run  back  to  form 
conneh^niB  with  the  peripheral  conjunctival  veins. 
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No.  6. 


No.  7. 


Explanation  of  the  Figures. 

No.  1.  Right  Eye.  Anterior  ciliary  arteries  of  a  man  aged  37  years. 

Sup.  Superior,  very  deeply  situated,  with  four  perforating  points,  j?,  p,  p,  p. 

Inf.  Inferior  superficial,  also  having  four  perforating  points. 

Int.  Internal ,  1,  with  the  inferior  ramus  1'  hidden  in  x ,  under  a  pinguecula  ;  2, 
very  fine  branches  go  out  separately  from  the  right  inner  muscle. 

No.  2.  Left  Eye.  Anterior  ciliary  arteries  of  a  man  aged  37  years.  (Signification  of 
figures  and  letters  same  as  above.) 

c.  Anastomoses  between  the  external  and  superior  external  branches,  with  perfor¬ 
ating  points,  p,  p,  p. 

x.  One  of  the  internal  branches,  which  seems  to  terminate  in  an  episcleral  vessel. 
Int.  Internal,  with  its  main  tract  very  sinuous. 

No.  3.  Sketch  of  the  vessels  on  the  inferior  portion  of  the  external  part  of  the  eye. 
c.  Cornea. 

a ,  a ,  a .  Conjunctival  vessels,  being  clear  red,  movable. 

a  ,  a'.  Conjunctival  vessels  proceeding  from  the  palpebral  conjunctiva. 

•  a ",  a".  Anterior  conjunctival  vessels,  of  which  a  branch  forms  an  anastomosis 
with  an  episcleral  vessel  at  d'. 

b,  An  episcleral  vessel,  connected  by  a  loop  with  b  2. 

b'.  An  episcleral  vessel,  with  arborescent  ramifications. 
b".  A  deep-seated  vessel,  going  out  of  the  sclerotica. 
b"' .  Episcleral  network.  ^ 

3,  3.  Fine  network  surrounding  and  covering  the  border  cornea. 

c,  c.  Anterior  ciliary  arteries  perforating  the  scleroticjiAjj%,  p,  p. 
c' .  A  perforating  artery  situated  in  the  conjunctive^ 

No.  4.  Anterior  ciliary  arteries  of  a  boy  13  years  old. 

Sup.  Superior,  1,  internal,  very  small,  procdscftV^perhaps  from  2,  the  middle 
dividing  in  three  branches,  and  anatftojaasrng  at  c  with  3,  the  external. 
Ext.  External,  a  very  fine  trunk. 

Inf.  Inferior,  1  the  internal,  after  a  sirau^ts  course  returns  to  2,  the  external ; 
this  last,  toward  the  point  of^Qtetion,  c ,  is  situated  in  the  conjunctiva,  is 
rectilinear,  and  of  clear  reO^or. 

Int.  Internal.  1,  the  super^u^A^e  inferior  ;  p,p,p,  points  where  the  arteries 
disappear  in  the  scler^^a. 

No.  5.  Conjunctival  vessels.^% 

a,  a .  Posterior.  Cl 

a",  a".  Anterior,  wkich  near  the  cornea  is  bent  partly  into  an  episcleral  vessel. 
No.  6.  Episcleral  vesseh^O 

b,  b.  FormimH |^jop. 

b' .  Arboi^ttnK 

a.  A  vfi^Qwuated  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  communicating  with  the  episcleral 

ral  vessels  dilated  by  friction, 
orming  a  loop. 

ine  network  around  the  cornea.  ( From  Donders.) 
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The  arteries  that  supply  the  peripheral  part  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  are  the  superior  and  inferior  palpebral  and  the  lachrymal. 
In  a  similar  arrangement  the  veins  form  an  arborescent  net¬ 
work  of  irregular  meshes. 

The  above  observations  on  the  vessels  of  the  sclerotica  and 
the  sclerotical  conjunctiva,  from  Leber,  and  based  on  observa¬ 
tions  made  on  dead  eyes,  finely  injected,  are  mainly  substan¬ 
tiated  by  the  observations  of  Van  Woerden  and  by  Donders, 
on  living  eyes,  by  means  of  the  microscope  of  Amici,  adapted 
to  that  of  Liebreich.  Van  Woerden  calls  those  vessels  of  the 
conjunctiva  which  surround  the  border  of  the  cornea,  the  ante¬ 
rior  conjunctival  vessels ,  in  contradistinction  to  the  'posterior 
conjunctival  vessels ,  which  have  their  origin  from  the  palpebral 
vessels.  In  the  peripheral  part  of  the  conjunctiva  there  is 
but  little  communication  between  the  conjunctival  and  ciliary 
vessels.  This  communication  becomes  more  free  toward  the 
border  of  the  cornea,  and  in  the  limbus  conjunctiva  the  fine 
vessels  pass  over  into  the  conjunctiva  freely  in  the  manner 
above  described.  It  follows  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
corneal  border  the  conjunctiva  is  supplied  from  the  anterior 
ciliary  arteries,  and  that  under  certain  condiri^^the  conjunc¬ 
tival  vessels  may  receive  blood  from,  or  cai’^Yt  to,  the  intra¬ 
ocular  circulation.  Donders  says  that  the^Q^sels  of  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  arteries,  and  veins,  comimfcj^ite  with  those  of  the 
exterior,  not  excluding  those  of  tfTSs^ijunctiva. 

Nerves  e  Eye. 

The  second  pair  of  cramffjtaerves,  the  nervus  opticus ,  being  a 
nerve  of  special  sense  jrigrafeen  described  above. 

The  ganglion  cili^siFig.  63,  k)  is  a  small  quadrangular, 
flattened  ganglid^Jtoout  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head  (Gray) ;  is 
surrounded  b^Sfet ;  about  2r//  long,  in  the  middle  about  O'". 9, 
and  at  the^fiyerior  and  posterior  ends  about  Q'^.78  broad.  It 
lies  omXM>  outer  and  underside  of  the  nervus  opticus,  about 
3J///ri]n>5E>ront  of  the  foramen  opticum,  and  about  S'"  to  9'" 
the  posterior  pole  of  the  sclerotica.  Posteriorly,  it  is 
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in  contact  with  the  inferior  ramus  of  the  nervus  oculo-motorius 
(5,  Fig.  63),  and  covers  the  branch  of  the  same  nerve  that  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  musculi  obliquus  and  rectus  inferior  (6,  Fig.  63) ; 
externally,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  musculus  rectus  externus 


at  the  point  where  the  nervus  abducens  enters  it.  This  ciliary 


( ophthalmic ,  lenticular)  ganglion  is  located  at  the  point  of  union 
of  three  nerves, — of  the  ramus  naso-ciliaris  of  the  first  branch 
of  the  nervus  trigeminis  (A,  Fig.  63),  one  branch  of  the  oculo- 
motorius  (d\  and  one  branch  of  the  nervus  sympathicus  (r). 
The  branch  passing  from  the  trigeminus  to  the  ciliary  nerves 


Fig.  63. 


4 


proceeds  from  the  nervu5y*aso-ciliaris  (y)  of  the  ramus  primus 
trigemini  ( U\  and  tl^ ramus  secundus  of  this  nerve  also  sends  a 
fibre  from  the  gapgjion  spheno-palatinum  to  the  ganglion  ciliare. 
It  also  sends  of^yffer  having  passed  through  the  fissura  orbi- 
talis  superi&JvWo  branches,  the  radix  longa  ganglii  ciliaris  (A) 
and  the  rhs^vus  ciliares  longus  (£),  the  latter  of  which  some¬ 


time 


6 


>uble.  The  former  is  3'"  to  M"  long,  and  is  found 
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on  the  inner  side  of  the  nervns  naso-ciliaris  (</),  and  is  covered 
by  the  origin  of  the  levator  and  rectus  superior  muscles  (iT), 
and  also  by  the  ramus  superior  nervi  oculo-motorii,  and  enters 
the  outer  and  posterior  corner  of  the  ganglion  ciliare  (k).  The 
nervus  ciliaris  longus,  at  the  point  where  the  nervus  naso- 
ciliaris  (g)  runs  above  the  nervus  opticus  (X),  is  given  off 
about  4'"  higher  up  than  the  radix  brevis  from  the  naso- 
ciliaris,  turns  outward,  and  lies  here  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  nervus  opticus.  After  running  along  about  3J7//,  a  few 
filaments  coming  from  the  ciliary  ganglion  unite  with  it. 

From  hence  the  nervus  naso-ciliaris  proceeds  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  musculus  rectus  internus  (if),  and  passes  out  of 
the  hollow  cone  formed  by  the  muscles,  runs  along  between 
the  above  muscle  and  the  musculus  obliquus  inferior  (X)  along 
the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  sends  off  through  the  foramen 
ethmoidalis  anterius  the  nervus  ethmoidalis  seu  nasalis  anterior, 
and  ends  as  the  nervus  infra-trochlearis  at  the  inner  angle  of 
the  eye,  where  it  divides  into  the  ramulus  ad.  saccum  lachry- 
malum,  rami  conjunctivse  palpebrales  and  nasales. 

The  nervus  oculo-motorius  (S)  gives  off  in  the  muscular  cone 
the  ramus  superior  (a),  passing  to  the  levator  n^pebrse  superior 
and  the  rectus  superior,  and  1"'.8  further  -ard  divides  it¬ 
self  into  two  twigs,  of  which  the  inner  pflQ^eds  to  the  muscu¬ 
lus  rectus  internus  (c),  and  the  outer  ^Qgain  divides  to  send 


(3^  e  other  to  the  obliquus 


a  branch  to  the  rectus  inferior,  a; 


The  latter  lies  on  the  outeiQfxle  of  the  rectus  inferior,  and 
gives  off,  soon  after  its  qj^lii,  a  branch  about  \,n  long  and 
\,n  in  thickness,  the  ttmk  brevis  ganglii  ciliaris  (< d ),  which, 
after  passing  overWSmb  nervus  abducens,  enters  the  ciliary 

ganglion.  cr 


Here,  to  th^uter  side,  and  partly  over  the  short  root,  and 
also  over  tl@ramus  inferior  oculo-motorii,  are  the  arteria  oph- 
thalm}MSmd  the  nervus  opticus. 


inMmes  twigs  from  the  oculo-motorius  are  sent  to  tne 
^  externus  and  the  obliquus  superior,  and  frequently 
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there  is  a  communication  between  the  ramus  superior  oculo-mo- 
torii  and  the  nervus  naso-ciliaris. 

There  proceeds  from  the  nervus  sympathicus,  out  of  the 
plexus  caroticus,  in  the  sinus  cavernosus,  a  thin  filament, 
which  passes  through  the  middle  division  of  the  jissura  orbi - 
talis  superior ,  called  radix  media  or  trophica  ganglii  ciliaris  (r), 
and  unites  with  the  ciliary  ganglion. 

There  are  certain  anomalous  connections  with  the  ganglion 
ciliare ,  such  as  the  radix  inferior  long  a,  which  comes  from  the 
nervus  naso-ciliares ,  beyond  the  optic  nerve,  or  from  a  free 
ciliary  nerve,  which  lies  beneath  the  nervus  opticus ,  and  forms 
a  nerve  ring,  by  connecting  with  that  part  of  the  nervus  naso- 
ciliares  which  rests  on  the  optic  nerve,  and  which  passes 
through  the  nervus  opticus .  Again,  a  root  of  the  nervus 
lacrymalis  passes  to  the  radix  longa .  Another  anomaly  has 
been  noticed :  the  origin  of  the  radix  longa  from  the  nervus 
abducens. 

Out  of  the  ganglion  ciliare  there  proceed  two  nerve  fasciculi, 
an  inner  thicker  (m),  and  an  outer  and  thinner  ( l )  (Budge, 
Pilz).  The  former  again  divides  into  an  inner  and  outer  fas¬ 
cicule.  From  the  inner  part  of  the  outer  fascicuh^a  nerve 
proceeds  (n),  which  runs  beneath  the  optic  nerve-^Wt  connects 
itself  with  the  nervus  ciliaris  longus  internu^$o\ n  the  naso- 
ciliaris  ( x ),  at  which  point  ( p )  Faesebeck  a^ijjt^  to  have  found 
a  ganglion  ciliare  internum .  /"SQ 

This  has,  however,  been  denied  twxEPyrtl  and  Budge,  and 
the  sum  of  the  matter  is,  that  botlQ^rves  are  in  contact,  and 
from  this  union  a  twig  proceeJ^beneath  the  nervus  opticus 
outward,  which  penetrates  thA^lerotica  at  some  distance  from 
the  optic  nerve ;  and  twl^wigs,  which  enter  the  sclerotica 
behind  the  optic  ner^e^md  which  have  between  them  the 
arteria  ciliaris  longa^terna  ( W).  The  second  nerve  from  the 
inner  part  of  the^her  fascicule  (y),  lies  close  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  nervmv^ricus,  and  divides  into  a  number  of  branches, 
part  of  wli^h  proceed  to  the  bloodvessels,  and  others  are  lost 
in  the  tissue.  One  of  these  branches  (z)  passes  beneath 
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the  nervus  opticus,  and  unites  with  the  branch  passing  out¬ 
ward  that  was  first  described.  From  the  outer  part  of  the 
inner  fascicule  4  to  5  twigs  originate,  all  of  which  penetrate 
the  sclerotica  close  to  the  optic  nerve,  with  the  exception  of 
one  twig,  which  runs  some  distance  below  the  rectus  superior 
to  the  rectus  internus ,  and  sends  off  vascular  twigs,  which  also 
enter  the  sclerotica  near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  outer  fascicule  divides  into  three  filaments,  one  of  which, 
far  inward,  ascends  over  the  optic  nerve,  whilst  the  other  two 
pierce  the  sclerotica  more  outwardly.  They  send  off  vascular 
twigs,  one  of  which,  it  is  said  (Hirzel  and  Tiedemann),  pene¬ 
trates  the  nervus  opticus  and  passes  to  the  arteria  centralis 
retinae.  Besides  the  nerves  forming  the  ganglion  ciliare ,  the 
sixth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves  enter  the  cavity  of  the  eye-muscle 
cone.  This  nervus  abducens  enters  the  rectus  externus  at  its 
origin  in  the  tendinous  ring,  and  passes  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  muscle. 

Through  the  upper  division  of  the  fissura  orbitalis  superior , 
formed  by  the  tendinous  ring,  three  nerves  enter  the  orbit, — 
the  nervus  trochlearis ,  or  fourth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves,  and 
two  branches  of  the  first  ramus  of  the  trigemini ,  the 

nervus  lacrymcdis  and  the  nervus  f  rontalis.  & 

The  nervus  trochlearis  (Fig.  63,  D),  sj(tQHie  posterior  part  of 
the  hollow  muscle  cone,  lies  on  th^oiter  side  of  the  nervus 
frontalis,  but  runs  over  it  in  forward,  passes  over 

the  upper  surface  of  the  leva^oVpalpebrae  muscle,  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  musculus  obl(^ius  superior. 

The  nervus  lac  passes  into  the  orbit  through  the 


outer  angle  of  t'  orbitalis  superior,  further  outward 

than  the  nervus  and  frontalis,  through  a  peculiar 

small  canal  in  upper  division  of  this  fissure,  and  runs  along 
er  of  the  musculus  rectus  externus ,  on  the  wall 
the  outer  eye-angle,  where  it  terminates  in  the 
vales  palpebrales  and  cutanei  externi.  In  its 
tomoses  with  the  nervus  subcutaneus  malse, 
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the  second  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  and  also  sends  branches 
to  the  lachrymal  gland. 

The  nervus  frontalis  (Fig.  63,/)  runs  along  between  the  roof 
of  the  orbit  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  musculus  levator  pal- 
pebrse  superioris  to  the  foramen  supraorbitale,  to  pass  into  the 
forehead ;  as  it  emerges  from  the  forehead,  it  gives  off  a  small 
branch,  the  nervus  supra-trochlearis,  which  passes  through 
the  suspensory  band  of  the  trochlea  to  the  eyelid ;  it  forms  an 
anastomosis  with  the  nervus  infra-trochlearis. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  nerves  of  the  orbit  described 
pass  through  the  fissura  orbitalis  superior,  with  the  exception 
of  the  optic  nerve.  Another  nerve,  the  nervus  subcutaneus 
malce ,  which  springs  from  the  nervus  infra-orbitalis ,  a  branch 
from  the  second  ramus  of  the  trigeminus ,  passes  through  the 
Jissura  spheno-maxillaris  seu  orbitalis  inferior  into  the  orbit. 
After  a  short  course,  during  which  it  forms  anastomoses  with 
the  nervus  lacrymalis ,  it  passes  out  again  through  the  foramen 
zygomaticum  orbitale.  The  main  branch,  the  nervus  infra-orbi¬ 
talis ,  passes  through  the  canalis  infra-orbitalis ,  and  ends  in  the 
integument  as  the  rami  palpebralis ,  nasales  laterale. s,  and  labialis 
superiores .  \ 

As  regards  the  deep  origin  of  these  nerves :  Th^^rros  ocu- 
lo-motorius  proceeds  from  the  inner  side  of  the  pe^roculi  cerebri, 
where  some  of  its  fibres  are  connected  w^  i&r  he  substantia 
nigra  and  the  tegumentum,  the  fibres  W&yfg  backward  and 
inward  to  the  floor  of  the  aquaeductusV^ylvii,  where  they  are 
lost  in  the  gray  substance. 

The  nervus  trochlearis  and  the  r^vus  abducens  have  an  origin 
like  the  oculo-motorius  and  J©)  motor  roots  and  muscular 
branches  of  the  spinal  ne^lk  The  nervus  trochlearis  origi¬ 
nates  from  the  laquei/^  immediately  back  of  the  tubercula 
quadrigemina,  and /^^eaiately  through  these,  from  the  an¬ 
terior  column  of  spinal  cord,  which  latter  receives  its 
fibres  from  t^Q^yramid  of  the  elongated  marrow  at  the 
posterior  bom^rof  the  pons  Varolii. 

Although  ,the  nervus  oculo-motorius,  the  nervus  trochlearis, 
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and  the  nervus  abducens,  are  some  distance  apart  after  their 
passage  from  the  brain,  they  yet  have  a  common  direction  in 
their  course  from  their  origin  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  base 
of  the  brain  to  the  fissura  orbitalis  superior  of  the  orbit. 

The  nervus  oculo-motorius  passes  into  the  orbit  uppermost, 
and  immediately  beside  the  processus  clinoideus  posterior  of 
its  side,  the  nervus  abducens  undermost  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  clivus,  and  the  nervus  trochlearis  on  the  outermost  side. 
In  their  further  course  they  are  surrounded  by  the  sinus  caver- 
nosus  on  the  outer  side  of  the  earotis;  the  nervus  oculo-moto- 
rius  and  the  nervus  abducens,  being  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  earotis,  the  former  further  inward  and  the  latter 
beneath  it,  whilst  the  nervus  trochlearis  lies  to  the  outer  side 
of  the  oculo-motorius,  which  separates  it  from  the  earotis. 

Still  further  forward  the  trochlearis  remains  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  nervus  oculo-motorius,  and  only  at  the  tendinous 
ring  of  the  orbit  does  it  turn  more  upward.  In  this  whole 
extent  of  its  course  it  lies  on  the  outer  side  of  the  first  branch 
of  the  trigeminus,  which  comes  from  the  ganglion  gasseri, 
which  connects  itself  with  the  fasciculi  of  the  three  motor 
nerves  of  the  eye,  and  thus  assumes  an  ou^s^gpsition  to  the 
nervus  oculo-motorius  and  the  nervus  aM0^ns,  and  an  inner 
position  to  the  nervus  trochlearis.  During  their  position  in 
contact  with  the  earotis,  the  neryj^fcj'wculo-motorius  and  the 
nervus  abducens  form  connect’tf^pv’ith  the  plexus  caroticus. 
This  connection  with  the  nei$ras"ocul o-motorius  signifies  that 
the  sympathetic  root  of  t©  ganglion  ciliare  passes  to  this 
nerve,  to  proceed  with  the  orbit,  whilst  the  importance 

of  the  connection  ^wffi^the  nervus  abducens,  which  at  this 
point  is  enlarge^  me  a  plexus,  is  not  yet  known,  but  which  is 
likely  a  givingVQ^  of  fibres  to  the  sympathicus. 

As  regar^Jthe  origin  of  the  nervus  trigeminus ,  and  more 
particulj  W©of  the  ramus  ophthalmicus ,  Budge  supposes  that 
the^Jmfr  fibres  going  to  the  pupil  originate  above  the  second 
ceiwi&il  nerve,  and  the  others  pass  in  the  corporibus  restiformi- 
J^sjand  the  loca  coerulea.  The  trigeminus  does  not  only  form 
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an  anastomosis  with  the  oculo-motorius,  but  also  with  the  ab- 
ducens,  and  sometimes  with  the  trochlearis.  Through  these 
connections,  doubtless,  are  the  nerves  supplying  the  ocular 
muscles  furnished  with  sensitive  fibres. 

The  fibres  of  that  part  of  the  nervus  sympathicus  which 
proceed  to  the  nervi  oculo-motorius,  abducens,  and  trochlearis, 
as  well  as  those  given  off  to  the  vascular  nerves  supplying  the 
arteria  ophthalmica,  which  make  up  the  plexus  ophthalmicus, 
come  from  the  plexus  caroticus  internus,  and  from  that  part 
of  the  plexus  cavernosus  within  the  sinus  cavernosus,  and  from 
the  upper  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathicus.  From  this 
plexus  some  fine  connecting  fibres  proceed,  and  connect  with 
the  ganglion  gasseri ,  the  portio  major  of  the  nervus  trigeminus , 
and  to  the  ramus  1,  nervi  trigemini .  The  origin  of  those  fibres 
of  the  sympathicus  which  go  to  the  iris  and  the  dilatator  pupillce, 
Budge  found  in  the  cervical  portion.  They  come  on  the  one 
side  from  the  spinal  marrow  and  medulla  oblongata  through 
the  rami  communicantes  of  the  second  and  first  thoracic  of  the 
eighth  and  seventh  cervical  nerves,  from  a  lower  centre,  of 
which  the  essential  part  is  the  middle  column  of  the  Spinal 
cord ;  on  the  other  side,  from  a  connecting  twig  Mjjpw  the 
ganglion  cervicale  supremum ,  which  connects  thcy>Krter  with 
the  nervus  hypoglossus ,  from  an  upper  centre.  I^ktfcd  near  the 
lower.  rN 

Budge  names  the  part  of  the  sympamiam£  which  proceeds 
only  to  the  iris,  the  iris  sympathicus,  a&J  says  that  it  contains 
both  sensory  and  motor  fibres,  th^rarmer  running  from  the 
iris  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  ^fter  from  the  spinal  cord  to 
the  iris.  Hitherto  it  has  noK^ir  demonstrated  that  there  is 
any  relation  between  the^0)glia  through  which  the  iris  sym¬ 
pathicus  passes  and  thKJlerve  fibres  which  are  destined  to 
dilate  the  pupil. 

We  are  as  ye4t^^)le  to  determine  with  certainty  what  spe¬ 
cial  portions  brain  preside  over  the  function  of  sight.  In 
the  cerebr^Wiehiispheres,  which  are  the  seat  of  consciousness, 
thought^^d)  reason,  the  impressions  made  on  the  retinae  and 
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on  the  fifth  nerve  are  elaborated,  and  decisions  made  on  the 
form,  size  and  character  of  objects. 

When  the  brain  is  diseased  or  injured,  the  vision  may  he 
perfect,  but  the  power  to  comprehend  that  which  is  seen,  to 
connect  things,  and  to  form  conclusions,  is  destroyed.  The 
impressions  of  light  are  felt,  the  eyes  move,  the  fifth  nerve 
remains  impressible  to  mechanical  irritation,  but  the  power  of 
collecting  the  impressions  is  gone,  the  eyes  no  longer  move 
under  the  influence  of  a  will  guided  by  intelligence,  but  roll 
around  unconsciously. 

The  optic  nerve-fibres  run  into  the  anterior  tubercula  quadri- 
gemina ,  or  nates ,  and  these  latter  are  the  seat  of  the  luminous 
perceptions.  When  these  tubercles  are  removed  in  animals, 
blindness  ensues,  the  pupils  dilate,  and  remain  motionless. 
The  removal  of  one  of  these  eminences  causes  blindness  of  the 
eye  on  the  opposite  side :  the  pupil  will  dilate,  and  act  only  in 
sympathy  when  the  other  eye  is  impressed  by  light.  The 
retina,  however,  is  the  organ  on  which  the  luminous  impres¬ 
sions  are  made,  and  the  office  of  the  tubercula  quadrigemina 
is  likely  purely  psychical.  The  optic  nerve-lilies  do  not  ex_ 
clusively  originate  in  the  nates ,  but  they  aim^Vextend  into  the 
gray  mass  of  the  thalami  optici ,  which  M^&gs  to  that  part  of 
the  brain  presiding  over  voluntary  Mon,  in  which  are  also 
lost  the  radical  fibres  of  the  cormrSSestiformia.,  which,  as  has 
been  explained,  have  an  intim^t^  miion  with  the  ramus  oph¬ 
thalmicus  of  the  nervus  trigenufc. 

In  this  manner  there  is  Wtablished  an  intimate  union  be¬ 
tween  the  impressions  (flS^Couch  and  the  voluntary  movements 
with  the  functions^^Hie  retina. 

In  the  intima4e©Terlacement  of  the  fibres  of  the  trigeminus 
with  the  opticNyrfres  in  the  brain  are  brought  about  the  power 
to  define  tl  h^vhich  is  seen,  to  form  conceptions  of  the  dimen¬ 
sions  p^^pace,  etc.  The  perception  of  the  condition  of  the 
accommodation,  the  power  to  distinguish  it  from  the  impres¬ 
ses  niade  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  is  assisted  by 
mervus  ciliaris  longus ,  which  is  double,  and  which  is  mostly 
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quite  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  given  off  from 
the  ganglioyi  ciliare ,  and  proceeds  to  the  tensor  choroidea. 

The  trigeminus  acts  through  the  sensation,  to  indicate  the 
degree  of  retinal  activity,  and  acts  as  a  regulator  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  intensity  of  light  the  latter  can  bear,  and  interferes  to 
protect  it  by  contracting  the  iris.  The  trigeminus  further  in¬ 
fluences  the  nervus  facialis  by  causing  the  lids  to  contract 
when  the  light  is  too  bright. 

The  trigeminus  is  also  the  active  agency  that  presides  over 
the  nutrition  of  the  eyeball,  especially  of  the  cornea.  It  keeps 
it  transparent.  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  fifth  nerve  is 
injured  the  cornea  becomes  opaque,  the  conjunctiva  is  con¬ 
gested,  the  ball  becomes  anaesthetic,  the  cornea  sloughs,  and 
the  eye  is  lost. 

The  motive  power  of  the  eye  has  its  seat  in  the  poyis  Varolii 
and  the  medulla  oblongata .  It  is  well  known  that  injuries  of 
those  parts  cause  complete  immobility  of  the  eye  with  dilata¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil. 

The  above  description  of  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  which  has 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  translated  from  Pilz,  aims  to  present 
to  the  reader  a  view  of  their  relations  and  conned^N^with 
each  other.  It  will  aid  the  student  in  acquiring  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  separate  nerves  and  their  ^smfications,  to 
give  a  brief  resume . 

The  nervus  oculo-motorius  is  connected^^jtj*  the  part  of  the 
cerebrum  corresponding  with  the  an^fcior  cords  of  the  spinal 
column.  They  appear  at  each  edgeSJf  the  crus  cerebri ,  ante¬ 
rior  to  the  pons  Varolii ,  and  po^kKeor  to  the  corpora  albicantia , 
some  of  its  fibres  extendin  ime  locus  niger  of  the  crura , 
and  others  to  the  corpora+ef^arigemina.  It  receives  a  filament 
from  the,  sympathetic\i}l  the  cavernous  sinus,  and  divides 
into  an  upper  and^CJlower  branch,  which  enter  the  orbit 
between  the  twc^Aeads  of  the  abductor  muscle.  The  smaller 
or  upper  bi^m^is  distributed  on  the  ocular  surface  of  the 
rectus  superior  and  the  levator  palpebrse  muscles.  It  anas- 
tomose^jf  'Its  twigs  with  the  nasal  nerve. 

ower  and  larger  branch  is  distributed  on  the  ocular 
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surfaces  of  the  rectus  internus,  the  rectus  inferior,  and  the 
obliquus  inferior.  It  communicates  with  the  lenticular  gan¬ 
glion  by  a  short  thick  branch. 

The  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  the  nervus  trochlearis ,  is  the  small¬ 
est  of  the  cranial  nerves.  It  is  a  motor  nerve,  and  is  distributed 
on  the  ocular  surface  of  the  obliquus  superior. 

The  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  (trigemi¬ 
nus)  has  its  central  connection  with  the  lateral  part  of  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata,  continuous  with  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven¬ 
tricle,  being  a  nerve  of  sensation.  It  is  the  uppermost  and 
smallest  division  of  the  casseroid  ganglion.  In  the  cavernous 
sinus  it  receives  twigs  from  the  sympathetic  plexus,  and  before 
entering  the  orbit  it  divides  into  the  frontal,  the  lachrymal, 
and  the  nasal  nerves. 

The  frontal,  the  largest  of  the  three  branches,  divides  into 
an  outer  larger  branch,  the  supra-orbital,  and  an  inner  smaller ? 
the  supra-trochlear,  which  (latter)  passes  out  of  the  orbit  above 
the  pulley  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle,  where  it  subdivides 
into  numerous  branches  for  the  muscles  and  integuments.  The 
supra-orbital  escapes  at  the  foramen  of  the  same  name,  to  the 
brows  and  forehead.  SS"* 

The  nasal  subdivides  into  the  propen^^Jfeal,  and  the  infra- 
trochlear.  It  gives  off  a  branch  to  lenticular  ganglion. 
The  nasal  branch  is  distributed  to  iS^Schneiderian  membrane 
of  the  nose.  The  infra-trochlea r  Supplies  the  lachrymal  sac, 
conjunctiva,  eyelids,  and  neighboring  skin  with  sensation. 

The  lachrymal  branch  entsara  the  lachrymal  gland,  and  sends 
filaments  into  the  conj«*^va  and  lids. 

The  sixth  pair  es,  the  nervus  abducens ,  is  a  motor 

nerve,  having  itQ&ri  gin  from  the  pyramidal  body  of  the 
medulla  oblong close  to  the  pons  Varolii,  and  is  distributed 
exclusively ^jpthe  ocular  surface  of  the  rectus  externus. 

The  Imtimdar  ganglion ,  belonging  to  the  ganglionic  system, 
or  qj^rafc  system  of  nerves,  is  about  the  size  of  a  pin’s  head, 
looted  at  the  back  part  of  the  orbit,  and  after  receiving  twigs 
the  nasal  and  the  motor  oculi  nerves,  sends  off  from  14 
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to  18  posterior  ciliary  nerves  to  enter  the  sclerotica  about  two 
lines  from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 

.  It  will  be  perceived  from  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  that 
the  cerebro-spinal  and  the  sympathetic  systems  of  nerves  are 
intermixed  in  the  eye.  That  the  iris  and  the  ciliary  body  are 
supplied  with  both  is  evident.  Giraefe  says  that  the  force 
which  presides  over  active  accommodation  is  derived  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  ;  the  other,  which  holds  under  its  control 
the  circular  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  is  derived  from  the 
ganglionic  system.  On  this  last  opium  and  belladonna  act 
with  opposite  effects,  the  former  paralyzes,  which  permits  the 
pupil  to  contract,  whilst  the  belladonna  excites  those  nerves, 
and  dilates  the  pupil,  by  contracting  the  radiary  muscular 
fibres. 


The  Eyelids. 


The  eyelids  are  two  movable  curtains,  being  continuous 
with  the  integument.  They  are  connected  with  the  border  of 
the  orbit  and  the  globe  of  the  eye  by  processes  of  fibrous 


membrane  or  fascia.  ”  posed 

externally  of  integume  ucous 

membrane,  and  inclose  carti¬ 
lages,  glands,  hair-bull  erves. 

They  close  the  cavity  ir  terior 

convexity  of  the  globe,  >y  the 


posed 

ucous 


action  of  the  muscles,  and  atmosph^fo  pressure.  The  free  bor- 


border,  on  which  are  found  th«raT&E  or  eyelashes,  and  a  posterior 


the  Meibomian  glands  .  64). 

The  elliptical  spaeki/dween  the  upper  and  lower  lids  is  the 


ira  'pcdpebralis ),  at  each  end  of  which  is 
e  upper  and  lower  lids,  forming  the  inner 
lie  eye,  or  canthi,  of  which  the  outer  is 
liner,  but  the  latter  is  prolonged  inward 


short  distance.  •  According  to  the  obser- 
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vations  of  Arlt,  on  frozen  eyes,  the  free  borders  of  the  lids,  when 
the  eyes  are  closed,  are  in  complete  contact,  on  their  inner 
border  as  well  as  on  their  outer,  and  the  triangular  space 

Fig.  64. 


Out 


a.  Free  border  of  the  eyelita^J^Outer  lip  of  palpebral  border,  c.  Inner  lip  of  the 
palpebral  border,  and  als0*t^^tiouth  of  the  duct  of  a  Meibomian  gland,  d.  Tarsal  carti¬ 
lage.  e.  Fascia-like  m^nbiline  between  the  cartilage  and  the  orbital  border,  f  Meibo¬ 
mian  glands.  g.  Infter  portion  of  orbicularis  (musculus  tarsalis).  h.  Fibre-bundles  of 
the  orbicular  musi^^  i.  Cellular  tissue  beneath  the  orbicular  muscle.  Jc..  The  bulbs 
of  the  ciliae.  u!\Aibricating  glands.  m.  Small  hair  on  the  skin  of  the  lid.  n. 


The  outer  <sk#iwthe  lids. 
{From 


Conjunctiva  tarsi 


p.  Very  fine  hair. 


o.  Sweat-glands 


^  lachrymalis)  between  them 
rally  taught  in  text-books. 


does  not  exist,  as  has  been 
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The  tarsal  cartilages  (i tarsi )  ( d ,  Fig.  64)  form  the  firm  basis 
for  each  lid.  In  structure  they  belong  to  the  compactly 
formed  connective  tissue,  with  a  certain  number  of  small 
cartilage-cells  bound  up  with  it.  They  are  semilunar  in 
shape,  about  0'".3  to  0 '"A  thick,  and  are  elastic.  The  upper 
and  larger  is  nearly  one-half  inch  in  breadth  at  the  middle. 
They  have  their  inner  angle  more  obtuse  than  the  outer.  The 
outer  ends  project  a  short  distance  beyond  the  canthus.  The 
lower  has  the  same  length  as  the  upper,  but  is  much  more 
narrow,  thinner,  softer,  and  is  of  a  more  fibrous  character. 
The  anterior  surface  of  the  tarsal  cartilages  is  covered  by  the 
musculus  orbicularis  palpebrarum ,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  very  yielding  connective  tissue,  whilst  its  posterior  sur¬ 
face  is  firmly  attached  to  the  conjunctiva.  Toward  the  orbital 
border  the  cartilages  become  thinner,  and  terminate  in  a  fascia¬ 
like  membrane  (e,  Fig.  64),  which  is  connected  with  the  orbital 
border.  This  fascia  tarso-orbitalis  is  in  connection  with  the 
tendon  of  the  levator  muscle  of  the  lid,  which  expands  into  a 
broad  membrane,  and  is  lost  in  this  fascia.  The  tarsal  carti¬ 
lages  are  connected  with  the  margo  orbitalis  by  a  eelluk)-fibrous 
connective  tissue  mass,  which  proceeds  from  its  p&^j^ry,  and 
in  some  parts  it  is  like  fascia  in  structure,  whilsfc^&other  parts 
it  consists  simply  of  loose  cellular  tissue  mesS^ane.  Four  of 
these  fibrous  bands  have  generally  be<^o5tescribed,  two  of 
which  unite  the  outer  and  inner  ends  cartilages,  named 

the  lig amentum  canthi  internum  and  fader num,  and  two  of  which 
proceed  from  the  border  of  the  cartilages  (g,  Fig.  64)  to  the 
margin  of  the  orbit,  in  the  fotfhrcf  flat,  broad  fascia-like  mem¬ 
branes,  the  ligamentum  jwQ)cm,im  superius  et  inferius .  Pilz 
thinks  that  the  ligarnmtffly* canthi  internum  can  alone  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  true  liganw^jJ.  The  others  are  more  like  cellular 
tissue,  and  have  ll^^ell-defined  borders. 
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ends  of  the  tarsal  cartilages  of  the  upper  and  lower  lids.  It 
passes  over  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  at  the  commissure  of  the 
lids  it  divides  (7,  Fig.  65),  part  accompanying  the  fibres  of  the 


Fig.  65. 


{From  Pilz.) 


orbicular  muscle,  which  proceed  from  the  lachrymal  bone  to 
the  lachrymal  canals,  the  anterior  and  outer  walls  of  which  it 
covers ;  another  process  passes  back  to  the  eyeball,  which  is 
continuous  with  the  tunica  vaginalis  bulbi  by  a  process.  It  is 
this  process  that  is  adherent  to  the  conjunctiva,  and  which  is 
an  important  fact  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  ojDera- 
tion  for  squinting,  as  pointed  out  by  Liebrc^i^j  It  supports 
the  semilunar  fold  ( plica  semilunaris)  and  &Jbaruncula  lachry- 
malis  resting  on  it.  Its  upper  and  lowosfihdaces  afford  origin 
for  the  portio  anterior  of  the  mitscuhi^Smicularis  ;  the  anterior 
border  is  immediately  beneath  ftnt>skin,  and  the  posterior 
border  covers  the  inner  haHX^u  the  lachrymal  sac,  with 
which  it  is  firmly  united,  andVaerves  to  strengthen  it. 

The  lig amentum  canthipMernum  ($,  Fig.  65)  is  not  really  a 
ligament,  but  consist  inn  fibrous  texture,  and  unites  the 
acute  angles  of  tJi^Y^uter  ends  of  the  tarsal  cartilages,  and 
with  the  firmly  adherent  skin,  forms  the  outer  eye-angle,  and 
is  blended  v%($pthe  periosteum  of  the  orbital  border,  and  with 
the  proces  Tenon’s  membrane.  The  cellular  tissue  mem- 
bran^jk^  fills  up  the  space  above  the  ligamenta  canthi ,  between 
nsal  cartilages  and  the  border  of  the  orbit,  has  been  de- 
d  by  authors  as  the  ligamenta  lata .  This  cellular  tissue 
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in  certain  points  is  condensed  into  a  firm  structure,  wliicli 
appears  tendinous,  and  throughout  its  whole  extent  is  loosely 
connected  with  the  orbicularis  muscle,  which  rests  on  it,  and 


partly  insheathes  its  fasciculi ;  portions  of  it  are  attached  to  the 


cellular  tissue  immediately  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  the  lids. 

For  a  more  special  description  of  the  cellular  tissue  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  lids,  a  division  of  the  parts  above  and  the  parts 
below  the  ligamenta  canthi  becomes  necessary.  In  the  cellu¬ 
lar  membrane  of  the  upper  division  but  three  points  are  found 
where  a  true  fibrous  structure  is  manifest :  at  the  point  of 
insertion  of  the  musculus  levator  palpebree  superioris  (/,  Fig.  65), 
outward  where  it  covers  the  lachrymal  gland  (A,  Fig.  65),  and 
to  which  it  sends  processes  ( p\  and  over  the  trochlea  from 
which  a  suspensory  band  is  given  off*  to  the  bulbus .  In  all 
other  portions  of  this  part  of  the  membrane  it  consists  of  cel¬ 
lular  tissue. 

In  the  lower  division  of  this  cellular  membrane,  only  one 
point  is  characterized  by  the  fibrous  structure,  which  is  a  band, 
and  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  liga- 
mentum  canthi  internum ,  passing  obliquely  outward  ajid  down¬ 
ward  (m,  Fig.  65),  to  a  portion  of  the  rim  of  the  ^jQ^between 


'  parallel  strings  of  pearls  running 
structure  and  in  the  character  of 


their  secretions  are  like  the  sebaceous  glands  (/,  Fig.  64). 
They  are  in  nimjer  about  30  in  the  upper  cartilage  and  20  to 
25  in  the  AA^r.  They  do  not  extend  throughout  the  whole 
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In  the  main  they  are  regularly  vertical  in  their  direction, 
but  sometimes  their  posterior  ends  are  united,  or  they  bend 
over  laterally  and  form  a  curve.  Toward  the  palpebral  border 
the  glands  become  larger.  In  structure  they  present  numerous, 
somewhat  round,  angular  cryptoe  aggregates ,  with  a  diameter  of 
2V"  to  which  surround  in  a  horizontal  direction  a  canal 
of  yV"  to  and  in  certain  cases  \"f  in  diameter.  The  secre¬ 
tion  of  the  Meibomian  glands  is  like  that  of  the  sebaceous 
glands,  and  it  is  said  (Kolliker)  that  the  only  difference  is  that 
the  fat  does  not  collect  into  large  drops,  hut  remains  in  separate 
particles.  At  the  border  of  the  lids  it  excretes  the  eye-butter, 
the  lema  palpebralis ,  which  is  a  whitish,  rather  thickish,  fatty 
substance,  intended  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  lids. 

The  tarsal  cartilages  do  not  reach  to  the  free  border  of  the 
lids  within  \f"  to  J'",  being  covered  by  ordinary  epidermis 
and  mucous  membrane  (Fig.  64).  The  ducts  open  on  the 
free  borders  of  the  lids  (<?,  Fig.  64),  the  mouths  of  which  are 
O'". 04  to  O'". 05  in  diameter.  The  tubes  consist  of  basement 
membrane,  covered  by  a  layer  of  scaly  epithelium.  The  outer 
skin  of  the  lids  is  delicate  and  thin,  easily  raised  into  folds. 
It  lias  a  thickness  of  about  ’ to  Its  kfawllulosa  sub -  * 

cutanei  is  poor  in  fat,  and  its  inner  surfac^^&connected  by  a 
loose  cellular  tissue  to  the  orbicularis  musjM  and  the  palpebral 
bands  above  described. 

The  outer  layer  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  corium  by  a  lai$&3  number  of  cords  of  connec¬ 
tive  tissue,  and  is  not  sharplv  Prided  from  it.  This  subcuta¬ 
neous  cellular  tissue  varies^t^thickness  according  to  age,  sex, 
and  individuality,  de»^0)u*g  chiefly  on  the  amount  of  fatty 
tissue  in  it.  Accorttt^*  to  Krause,  the  thickness  of  the  sub¬ 
cutaneous  cellula\tj$sue,  void  of  fat,  is  J'".  The  corium ,  which 
is  an  inelastic, .fcJgjn,  mostly  made  up  of  connective  tissue,  con¬ 
sists,  in  mo^Oarts,  of  two  layers,  especially  where  it  rests  on 
adiposeOtiraue — the  pars  reticularis  and  trabecularis .  In  the 
eyelidsiwere  is  only  one  layer,  the  structure  of  which  has  the 
p%^flftpillaris  with  very  short  papillae,  which  in  fact  are  some- 
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times  entirely  wanting.  The  corium  is  to  \f"  only  in  thick¬ 
ness. 

The  skin  of  the  eyelids  contains  sweat-glands  (Fig.  64),Avhich 
extend  to  the  very  border,  and  measure  about  T1D'"  to  Ty;/, 
and  are  not  located,  as  is  common,  in  the  pars  reticularis,  but 
are  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  structure,  or  in  the  border 
thereof.  The  ducts  of  the  glands  have  delicate  walls,  and  are 
without  muscles.  The  skin  also  possesses  many  small  hairs 
(Fig.  64),  which  differ  from  the  ciliee  in  not  having  sebaceous 
glands  at  their  sides  (Kolliker). 

Toward  the  orbital  border  the  skin  becomes  thicker,  and 
toward  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit  it  is  richly  supplied  with 
adipose  tissue. 

The  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle  (musculus  orbicularis)  is  a 
sphincter  muscle,  which  is  expanded  beneath  the  integument 
of  the  lids,  and  around  the  circumference  of  the  orbit,  extend¬ 
ing  some  distance  beyond  the  border  of  the  latter  (see  Figs.  66 
and  67).  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Arlt,  of  Vienna,  for 
a  clear  description  of  this  muscle,  and  what  follows  is  mostly 
drawn  from  him.  ( Archiv ,  1,  x,  2  ;  Compte  rendu ,  1862.)  Be¬ 
neath  this  muscle  are  the  two  tarsal  cartilages,  facial 

surface  of  the  bones  all  around  the  orbit,  anc  membrane 
between  the  cartilages  and  the  orbital  bordmCShe  fascia  tarso- 
orbitalis . 

Below  the  internal  palpebral  ligam^nVX  small  portion  of  its 
fibres  rest  on  the  anterior  surface  of^helachrymal  sac.  Toward 
the  periphery  of  this  muscle  therOre  located,  in  places,  other 
muscles  between  it  and  the  bpJZ>,  and  in  other  localities  masses 
of  fatty  tissue.  Over  the<^0?wg  of  the  orbit  there  is  not  much 
fatty  tissue  in  contact  (X  the  muscles.  Behind  the  palpebral 
ligaments  is  the  fattjQjssue  of  the  orbit.  Backward  from  the 
outer  commissui*eC&£  the  lids  the  outer  palpebral  ligament  is 
attached,  comn(@a  of  connective  tissue  of  firm  texture,  and 
rich  in  ela^ks^bres,  which  is  there  connected  with  the  orbital 
surface  of  malar  bone,  and  with  the  tunica  vaginalis  bulbi, 
whic^r^jjiins  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye  a  considerable  distance 
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from  tlie  orbital  border.  Immediately  above  this  band  is  located 
the  lower  part  of  the  lachrymal  gland.  At  the  bone  it  projects 
2'"  within  the  orbital  cavity. 


Fig.  66. 


The  fixed  points  of  the  orbicn^is  are  mostly  situated  at  the 
nasal  side,  some  also  on  tho^temporal  side ;  a  portion  of  the 
fibres  along  the  peripheiwdjfve  variable  points  of  attachment, 
being  in  a  measure  AgBfciaent  on  the  contractions  of  other 
muscles.  Q 

The  attachmenS&rfOf  the  muscle  at  the  nasal  side  are  at  the 
crest  of  the  la*S?ymal  bone,  at  the  inner  lid-band  (tendo-oculi), 
at  the  orbital  border,  at  the  facial  surface  of  the  superior 
maxil^vN^lnd  the  frontal  bones.  As  the  ligamentum  cantlii 
intermah  is  so  intimately  mixed  with  an  intelligible  description 
oXQd  orbicularis,  a  further  description  of  it  is  required  here. 
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a,  a,  a ,  a.  Lachrymal  part  of  the  orbicularis  muscle  (Horner’s  mu^TM  njarest  the 
ligament  um  cant  hi  internum ,  and  partly  covered  by  the  fibres  of  th ^tSrband  portion 
of  the  muscle. 

o,  b,  b,  b.  Extent  of  the  lid-band  portion  of  the  muscle,  neau^Lfhe  lid-band  {tendo- 
oculi),  and  above  it,  part  of  it  rising  out  of  the  deeper  parts  %e^gjth . 

c ,  c.  c ,  c.  Extent  of  the  orbital  portion,  the  origin  of  the^IKe?  in  a  great  measure  not 

being  visible.  f  \\ 

d,  Descending  branch  of  the  peripheral  portion,  s^ndm^asciculi  to  the  skin  at f,  and 
also  some  downward  toward  the  angle  of  the  mouO^N . 

e,  e.  Ascending  part  of  the  peripheral  portion,  sirring  almost  constantly  one  or  more 
bundles,  as  seen  atg%  to  the  angle  of  the  mou^j 

h.  Bundles  extending  to  the  aponeurosis  c^j^muscles  of  the  forehead,  and  sometimes, 
as  seen  at  h ,  to  the  temporal  aponeuro^is^jCJ 

i.  Passage  of  the  peripheral  fibres  tS^l^rnuscles  of  the  forehead. 

k.  Points  where  the  fibres  from*tl^^jhird  and  fourth  divisions  of  the  muscles  pass  to 
and  beneath  the  eyebrows.  f  \ 

l.  Triangular  layer  of  th<^peri{?fieral  fibres,  between  the  lid-band  and  the  inner  half 

of  the  eyebrows.  *0^ 

m.  A  slender  bundle  c^jp-es,  extending  from  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  to  the  eyebrows 
and  integument  of  thefftjenead. 

The  borders  ofi^S^^rsal  cartilages,  the  position  of  the  cornea  in  a  state  of  rest,  and 
the  longitudinal  Him  where  the  fibres  of  the  first  and  second  parts  have  a  peculiar  rela. 
tion,  are  mai^\d  with  dotted  lines. 

n.  ShoWTJkeipoint  where  the  outer  lid-band  touches  the  bone. 


The  inner  lid-band  (tendo-oculi)  is  closely  connected  with  the 
thin  skin  covering  it,  and  is  visible  through  it.  By  pulling 


Fig.  67. 
z 


{From  Arlt.) 
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the  outer  commissure  of  the  lids  outward,  and  a  little  upward, 
with  the  thumb,  its  whole  length  may  be  seen.  Its  free  border 
is  a  little  more  than  3'"  long,  and  passes  outward  across  the 
lachrymal  sac.  Its  smaller,  inner  half  rests  on  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  and  its  outer  larger  half  on  the  lachrymal 
sac.  Its  under  surface,  which  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  gives  off,  on  its  whole 
length,  closely  packed  muscular  fibres,  which  are  attached  to 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  tear  sac.  Its  upper  surface,  which 
immediately  passes  over  into  the  thick  fibrous  covering  of  the 
tear  sac,  gives  oft*  muscular  fibres  to  the  lids  only  in  its  outer 
half. 

Those  given  off  from  the  inner  half  of  its  surface  do  not 
belong  to  this  muscle,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter.  The 
inner  end  of  the  ligamentum  canthi  internum  is  gradually  lost 
in  the  periosteum  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  Outward 
this  lid-band  is  divided  into  two  horns,  which  may  also  be  seen 
through  the  skin,  and  which  form  the  triangular  space  between 
the  lids  which  incloses  the  caruncula  lachrymalis.  These  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  lid-band  serve  for  the  attachment  of  numerous 
muscular  fibres,  and  are  gradually  lost  aboul^^nj  way  in  their 
course  to  the  puncta  lachrymalia.  BehiiuKJhese  processes  the 
lachrymal  canals  sink  deep  to  perforaj^tke  muscle  coming 
from  the  crest  of  the  lachrymal  bon^v^o  as  to  reach  the  outer 
wall  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  into  they  open.  The  orbicu¬ 

laris  completely  surrounds  the^roTt  and  eyelids,  its  peripheral 
bundles  to  a  certain  extent  f filling  isolated  parts.  The  mus¬ 
cular  bundles  of  its  centi  alf  originate  from  the  crest  of  the 
lachrymal  bone,  ancUftj^rfme  inner  lid-band  are  quite  thin  and 
pale,  especially  in  tjh«^egion  of  the  upper  lid. 

They  are  arrdQ^cl  singly,  side  by  side,  with  the  exception  of 
the  region  ne&^the  border  of  the  lids,  where  they  rest  on  each 
other.  AO^e  temporal  side,  where  the  upper  and  lower  halves 
meetj^hroe  is  a  peculiar  arrangement,  soon  to  be  noticed.  Above 
and  oWbw  the  middle  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  the  periphery  of 
ortion  of  the  muscle  about  corresponds  with  the  border 
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of  the  orbit ;  outward  from  the  fissura  palpebralis  these  mus¬ 
cular  fibres  extend  77//  to  8"'  from  the  outer  commissure  on  to 
the  malar  bone. 

The  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  peripheral  half  originate  from 
that  part  of  the  superior  maxillary  hone  which  borders  on  the 
lachrymal  groove,  on  to  the  region  of  the  infra-orbital  canal, 
and  form  a  line  less  marked  on  the  frontal  bone,  which  rises  in 
the  region  of  the  crest  of  the  lachrymal  bone,  on  to  the  incisura 
suprct-orbitalis ,  partly  from  the  facial  surface  of  the  bones  along 
the  described  line  of  insertion,  and  from  the  lachrymal  sac. 
The  different  parts  of  this  muscle  will  be  described  according 
to  the  origin  of  their  muscular  bundles. 

1.  The  portio  lachrymcdis  (Horner’s  muscle,  which  Arlt  con¬ 
siders  a  part  of  the  orbicularis)  arises  by  a  short  tendon,  about 
8"'  in  breadth  from  the  upper  third  of  the  crest  of  the  lach¬ 
rymal  bone.  From  its  origin  to  its  division  it  is  flat  and  ob¬ 
long  in  shape  (see  Fig.  68). 

The  somewhat  even  surface  looking  toward  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  receives  from  the  periorbita  a  covering  of  firm  apoi^urosis? 
which,  toward  the  bifurcation,  is  in  connection  wi^xtAe  pal¬ 
pebral  ligament  as  well  as  with  the  tunica  v^NjMalis  bulbi. 
This  connection  is  not  immediate,  but  is  form-e|Cby  connective 
tissue,  rich  in  elastic  fibres,  to  which  the  ca*HT»cula  lachrymalis 
is  attached  in  front.  Shortly  before  tl^^Nision  the  aponeu¬ 
rosis  and  the  connective  tissue  are  infirmly  blended,  that  in 
their  course  to  the  cartilages  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them. 
The  opposite  surface  is  free  onk^frear.est  the  upper  and  lower 
edge  ;  in  the  middle  part  Contact  with  the  upper  portion 

of  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  (Hither  forward  it  is  attached  to  the 
outer  end  of  the  lid-band^ 

From  the  bifurc&^CJh  to  the  inner  extremities  of  the  tarsal 
cartilages  the  mn^eJe  forms  two  cords,  almost  round,  about  the 
size  of  a  ra^Jv  quill,  which  envelops  the  lachrymal  canals. 
Laterally^they  are  uninterruptedly  connected  with  the  radi- 
fltino-  nN^^iJlar  fibres  of  the  orbicular  muscle,  emanating  from 
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the  lid-band,  and  near  the  cartilages  expand  to  be  inserted  into 
their  inner  extremities.  But  few  of  these  fibres  next  to  the 


Eig.  68. 


The  orbicularis,  seen  on  its  posterior  surface.  The  iirue^urface  of  the  orbit  seen 
(nasal  side).  In  the  back  part  the  fornmen  opticum.^^^further  forward  the  ethmoi¬ 
dal  fissure  ;  still  further  forward  tbe  trochlea  is  seenOuW>ve  which  is  the  nervus  supra- 
orbitalis.  Near  the  lower  border  is  seen  a  piece  on^rfnusculus  obliquus.  The  lachry¬ 
mal  sac  is  also  seen,  partly  covered  by  Ilorn^i^jSj^cle.  ( From  Arlt.) 

free  border  of  tbe  cartilage^^hid  therefore  beneath  the  hair- 
bulbs  of  the  cilia,  end  in(g^e  cartilage  without  passing  beyond 
the  outer  commiss  lie  breadth  of  this  linear  band  of 

fibres  is  to  *fie  remainder  of  the  fibres  pass  over  the 

loose  fascia  gi/§bNtfff  from  the  palpebral  membrane,  and  are 
therefore  no^immediately  in  contact  with  the  cartilages,  and 
only  near/4ft!?hair-bulbs  are  they  in  connection  with  it.  To- 
ward*ti(^V)uter  angle  of  the  eye  some  fibres  seem  to  be  inserted 
intd^tjte  border  of  the  cartilage.  Those  situated  nearest  the 
tender  of  the  lid  run  parallel  with  it,  and  cover  the  hair- 
NWilms ;  those  further  off*  form  large  curves,  with  the  convexity 
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toward  the  orbital  border  of  the  cartilages,  the  cornu  growing 
larger  as  they  approach  nearer  the  orbital  border. 

On  the  temporal  side  the  muscular  fibre-bundles  of  the  upper 
lid  meet  those  of  the  lower  lid  at  somewhat  sharp  angles, 
which  grow  less  acute  the  further  away  from  the  canthus 
they  meet.  Those  further  from  the  outer  canthus  reach  to  or 
beyond  the  bony  rim  of  the  orbit. 

2.  The  portio  anterior ,  vel  portio  ligamentum  palpebrale  inter - 
num ,  of  the  orbicular  muscle,  is  in  its  origin  even  much 
stronger  in  its  lower  half  than  in  its  upper  half.  The  fibres 
originate  the  whole  length  of  the  lid-hand,  out  of  the  sharp 
angle  between  it  and  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  are  so  firmly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  latter  that  they  even 
seem  to  originate  from  it.  Anteriorly  they  are  covered  by  a 

Fig.  69. 


lower  cartilage.  The  mode  of  \iniln  between  the  fibres  between  the  lower  and  upper 
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band  can  readily  be  estimated  when  it  is  known  that  the 
fibres  originating  at  or  near  the  outer  end  of  the  lid-band 
nearly  cover  those  bundles  coining  from  the  portio  lachrymalis. 
Further  in,  they  pass  by  the  side  of  them,  and  those  originat¬ 
ing  from  the  inner  or  nasal  end  of  the  band  follow  about  the 
•direction  of  the  orbit,  and  at  the  middle  of  the  palpebral  fissure 
they  cover  it,  and  from  this  point  outward  they  pass  over  the 
facial  surface  of  the  malar  bone  to  reach  there  when  the  lids 
are  closed,  a  point  7"'  to  S'"  outward  from  the  outer  canthus. 

In  this  portion,  as  in  the  former,  the  muscular  fibre-bundles 
of  the  lower  lid  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the  upper  lid. 

The  numerous,  but  very  delicate,  muscular  fibre-bundles  of 
this  part  in  the  upper  lid  originate  from  the  outer  end  of  the 
lid-band,  from  the  point  where  the  fibrous  covering  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  is  inserted  into  the  frontal  bone,  and  form 
curves  from  the  convex  border  of  the  cartilage  on  one  side  to 
the  bony  border  of  the  orbit,  first  running  upward  and  then 
outward. 


8.  The  jportio  orbitcdis  has  its  bundles  of  fibr&talifferent  from 
the  portions  just  described,  being  more  pom^fm  and  darker 
in  color,  and  on  the  temporal  side  theyraps  from  the  upper 
half  into  the  lower  without  any  interr/rjmon. 

The  fibres  originate  from  the  STtfraHor  maxillary  and  from 
the  frontal  bones.  On  the  supe^oj  maxillary  bone  the  line  of 
insertion  is  beneath  the  lid-ha&i,  along  the  border  which  helps 
to  form  the  lachrymal  foa^  anove,  and  below  divides  the  orbi¬ 
tal  surface  from  the  airf&nor  surface  of  the  upper  jaw-bone. 
The  line  of  insertio^HL^tEe  frontal  bone  arises  by  a  surface  not 
well  marked,  heg^Ijnng  in  the  direction  of  the  crest  of  the 
lachrymal  bone>dncL  ends  at  the  incisura  supra-orbitalis.  The 
upper  end  lower  curved  line  of  insertion  lies  further 

forwa^cTv^imost  the  breadth  of  the  lachrymal  groove)  than 
the^wytf  end  of  the  upper  curved  line.  The  lid-band  is  in- 
sertecrbetween  the  two,  the  fibres  from  which  take  between 
the  fibres  coming  from  behind  from  the  portio  lachrymalis. 
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The  fixed  points  for  the  upper  half  of  the  orbicularis  are 
therefore  deeper,  or  located  further  back. 

The  fibres  of  the  lower  half  of  the  muscle  run  obliquely 
downward  and  outward,  and  at  the  foramen  infra-orbitalis, 
and  between  it  and  the  orbital  border,  they  are  partly  covered 
by  the  more  pale  and  thin  fibres  of  the  portio  ligamentum  pal- 
pebrale  internum  (or  lid-band  portion).  The  bundles  of  one 
part  lie  side  by  side,  and  also  on  each  other. 

In  the  inner  half  the  bundles  of  fibres  are  closely  packed. 
In  the  outer  half  they  are  more  broad  and  flat,  and  are  placed 
side  by  side. 

The  fibres  of  the  upper  half,  which  nearest  their  origin  are 
partly  covered  by  the  lid-band  portion,  come  in  contact  with 
the  incisura  supra-orbitalis,  up  to  which  they  constantly  in¬ 
crease  behind,  so  as  beyond  it  to  run  along  the  projecting 
border  of  the  orbit,  and  on  the  facial  surface  of  the  malar 
bone  immediately  pass  over  into  the  fibres  of  the  lower  half. 
At  this  point  the  innermost  fibres  are  4'"  to  5"'  distant  from 
the  orbital  border,  and  are  separated  from  the  subjacent  bones 
by  some  fatty  tissue,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  second  por¬ 
tion  of  the  muscle. 

Jr 

4.  The  parts  of  the  muscle  hitherto  descriheftyrorm  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  plate,  with  the  exception  of  tb  I  pebral  fissure. 
A  considerable  number  of  fibre-bundl^sjtK  given  off*,  called 
the  peripheral  or  accessory  part  of  tl&^muscle. 

The  bundles  are  thick,  and  dartLreer,  and  are  not  interrupted 
at  the  temporal  side.  ^  . 

A  strong  bundle  of  n  are  given  off  from  the  bone 


at  the  inner  end  of  theQjn-band,  which  passes  almost  in  a 
straight  line  toward  thSu^mine  fossa.  For  some  distance  up¬ 
ward  fibres  ar  off*  from  the  bone  along  the  posterior 

surface  of  the4  e,  and  therefore  it  becomes  thicker  from 
before  back^^!  n  from  side  to  side. 


at  the  inner  end  of  tj 
straight  line  toward  thi 
ward  fibres  ar 
surface  of  thu  e,  ; 


On  its  o4ter  border  there  is  a  wrinkle  or  furrow,  which  is 
i)the  other  side  by  the  portio  anterior  and  the  portio 
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orbitalis,  as  the  tense  connective  tissue  which  covers  the  lid- 
bancl  portion  on  the  lachrymal  sac  ascends  in  the  furrow,  and 
by  lateral  extensions  is  fixed  to  the  bone. 

The  vena  and  arteria  angularis,  which  come  from  the  canine 
fossa,  lie  in  this  farrow.  In  front  of  the  infra-orbital  foramen 
the  band  of  muscle  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  cheek  by  numer¬ 
ous  bands  of  connective  tissue,  turns  outward,  and  then  bends 
suddenly  upward  and  outward  toward  the  malar  hone,  where 
it  is  attached  to  the  orbital  portion.  In  front  of  the  canine 
fossa  some  thin  bundles  are  attached  to  the  skin.  Sometimes 
a  bundle  is  given  oft'  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  ascending 
branch,  after  passing  a  line  formed  by  the  extension  of  the 
palpebral  fissure  to  the  temple,  passes  into  pencils  of  extending 
fibres,  which  are  lost  in  the  aponeurosis  of  the  frontal  muscle. 
Downward  some  of  the  bundles  are  lost  in  the  temporal  aponeu¬ 
rosis.  The  rest  of  the  fibres  pass  above  the  projecting  orbital 
border  inward,  and  pass  to  the  musculus  corrugata  superdliorum. 
Above  the  lid-band  a  flat,  muscular  layer  arises,  about  S'"  to 
M"  broad  at  its  origin.  It  arises  from  the  bone  above  the 
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this  two-thirds  are  included  in  the  lachrymal  and  lid-band 
portions.  Only  these  portions  present  the  peculiarities  to  be 
named.  If  a  line  he  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  palpebral 
fissure  of  the  closed  lids,  outward  from  the  outer  canthus  7/" 
to  8"'  on  the  malar  bone,  we  shall  find  that  from  the  angle  of 
the  lids  to  the  end  of  this  line  the  cuticle  is  thin,  without  a 
fatty  cushion,  and  is  fastened  to  the  muscle  by  a  connective 
tissue  so  short  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  Below  this 
line  the  muscle  bundles  are  thick,  and  above  it  they  are  un¬ 
usually  thin.  The  fibres  of  the  upper  and  lower  halves  ap¬ 
proach  this  line  seemingly  as  if  they  approached  each  other 
at  acute  angles ;  but,  in  front  at  least,  no  angles  are  seen,  but 
bows,  or  curves  of  fibres  that  pass  over  from  one  half  to  the 
other.  The  nearer  these  bows  (of  fibres)  approach  the  palpe¬ 
bral  fissure,  the  more  they  curve,  and  the  further  they  are 
from  it  the  more  flat  they  are.  Within  the  extent  of  this 
line  the  muscle  is  also  more  firmly  connected  to  the  firm  con¬ 
nective  tissue  than  in  surrounding  regions.  From  7,,/  to  8"' 
outward  from  the  external  canthus,  there  is  some  fatty  tissue 
lying  on  the  muscular  fibres,  as  well  as  beneath  them.  Near 
the  line  named  it  is  observed  that  the  muscular  b^ctfys  split, 
yet  it  is  seen  that  in  its  whole  extent  fibres  pa^2*ninterrupt- 
edly  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  half ;  but^CSis  takes  place 
more  freely  toward  the  temple  than  furt&^nnward.  Still,  it 
is  observed  that  many  fibres  here  ceq^yby  insertion  into  the 
firm  connective  tissue  beneath.  ^ 

The  peripheral  muscular  fibre-lCXdles  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  closing  of  the  eyelids^j^  are  called  into  action  during 
winking,  laughing,  or  crjrinfo  «£t  will  be  perceived  from  the 
above,  that  Arlt  givesmurfFte  points  of  attachment  for  this  mus¬ 
cle  than  anatomists  h\^)  done  heretofore.  These  he  calls  the 
external  points  ofi^gted  attachment,  such  as  a  bundle  going  to 
the  angle  of  th^Oouth,  another  to  the  temple,  and  another  to 
the  epicram^^poneurosis,  with  many  of  its  fibres  uniting  with 
the  frontal  ahd  superciliary  muscles. 

The\^tfc  rnal  angle  of  the  eye  is  placed  2"'  to  3'"  higher 

h  11 
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than  the  internal  fixed  point  of  the  lids.  During  blinking,  or 
gentle  closure  of  the  lids,  the  extremity  of  the  external  angle 
of  the  lids  descends  to  a  horizontal  line  with  the  point  of  re¬ 
union  with  the  internal  angle,  which  is  situated  near  the  middle 
of  the  palpebral  fissure.  During  blinking,  or  closure  of  the  lids, 
the  upper  lid  moves  in  a  vertical  direction ;  the  middle  of  the 
lid  descends  until  the  internal  and  external  fixed  points  of  the 
lids  are  found  in  a  straight  line.  The  lower  lid,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  moves  laterally.  Whilst  the  external  angle  descends, 
the  internal  part  of  the  lid,  especially  the  lachrymal  point,  is 
drawn  inward,  backward,  and  upward.  The  middle  of  the 
border  of  the  lower  lid  is  not  displaced  upward,  and  only  un¬ 
dergoes  a  slight  inward  movement.  The  two  lids,  during 
blinking,  or  closure  of  the  lids,  make  also  a  slight  inward 
movement.  In  the  blinking,  to  save  the  eye  from  too  great 
a  light,  the  peripheral  fascicule  narrows  the  arch  which  it 
forms,  and  the  internal  portion  raises  the  lower  lid,  and  at 
the  same  time  carries  it  inward.  By  this  action  the  palpe¬ 
bral  fissure  is  narrowed  from  the  side  of  the  nose. 

During  laughing  the  skin  is  wrinkled  toward  .a  line  which 
runs  between  the  external  fixed  point  of  the  (7";  to  8'" 

outward  from  the  external  canthus,  descril  above)  and  the 
external  angle  of  the  lids.  The  narrow©^  of  the  palpebral 
fissure  in  this  instance  takes  place he  lower  lid  being 
raised  toward  the  external  angle/3V^ie  lids.  In  crying,  the 
lower  lid  is  wholly  raised,  but  t^e  upper  lid  also  descends.  In 
these  movements,  as  well  as  tlOe  that  take  place  in  laughing, 
the  palpebral  fissure  is  somewhat  shortened. 

The  action  of  the  l^l^yn?al  portion  of  this  muscle  (Horner’s 
muscle)  will  be  give^VR  connection  with  the  lachrymal  appa¬ 
ratus. 

The  cilice  o r^pdashes  are  located  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
free  hordes,  the  lids,  and  very  seldom  consist  of  a  single 
row,  Tn^vbstly  two  or  three  rows  exist,  one  close  behind  the 
othea  xn  the  upper  they  are  more  abundant  and  larger,  and 
ved  downward  and  outward ;  in  the  lower  lid  they  are 
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less  numerous,  smaller,  and  are  curved  upward  and  outward. 
They  are  short  thin  hairs,  and  differ  from  other  hair  in  being 
thickest  at  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft,  from  which  point  they 
taper  to  a  point  both  ways. 

In  their  general  structure  the  cilia  are  similar  to  other  hair, 
and  they  do  not  demand  a  full  description.  The  hair-follicles 
are  ljr//  in  length,  and  frequently  reach  into  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  and  are  attached  between  the  ciliary  border  of 
the  tarsi,  and  the  innermost  fibres  of  the  portio  lacrymalis  of 
the  orbicular  muscle. 

Close  to  the  hair-follicles  some  sebaceous  glands  are  located, 
generally  two  in  number,  which  open  into  it.  These  glands 
measure  about  O^'.OG  to  0'//.24  (£,  Fig.  64). 

Hear  the  cilia  are  numerous  small  hairs  (m,  Fig.  64),  the  fol¬ 
licles  of  which  are  also  furnished  with  beautifully  developed 
sebaceous  glands.  The  eyelashes  are  subject  to  a  continual 
change.  They  reach  their  normal  length  in  about  150  days 
(Stellwag),  when  tlieir  bulb  is  loosened  (7,  Fig.  64),  whilst  on 
the  papilla  a  new  hair  is  developed,  which  carries  the  old  in 
front  with  it,  to4be  removed  by  rubbing  or  washing. .A 

The  arteries  of  the  integument  of  the  lids,  tte^orbicular 
muscle,  and  the  tarsal  cartilages  (in  which  ep^Meibomian 
gland  has  its  own  vascular  apparatus)  have^Wfceir  origin  from 
the  arteria  ophthalmica  (e,  Fig.  70),  whiqhvMter  giving  oft*  the 
arteria  dorsalis  nasi  (/,  Fig.  70),  and  arteria  frontalis  ( g ), 
divides  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  into  two  branches,  the 
arteria  palpebralis  superior  and  idL^arteria  palpebralis  inferior. 
These  branches,  after  sendiiigQngs.  to  the  lachrymal  sac,  the 
caruncula,  and  the  conj^toAuMi  palpebrarum,  penetrate  each 
one  its  lid,  and  run  befcw©n  the  tarsi  and  the  sphincter  mus¬ 
cle,  at  least  a  line  frork-*rhe  free  border  of  the  lid,  outward,  and 
form  numerous  m*$SJomoses  with  the  vessels  around  the  eve- 
lids.  4 

The  superior  (r,  Fig.  70)  anastomoses  with  the 

arteria  hjjnpbralis  superficialis  (which  is  a  branch  of  the  arteria 
tem^  from  the  carotis  externa)  (c,  Fig.  7 0),  and  with  the 
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arteria  supra-orbitaria  (a  branch  of  the  arteria  ophthalmiea). 
The  inferior  palpebral  artery  anastomoses  with  the  arteria 
transversa  faciei  (6),  a  branch  of  the  arteria  temporalis,  with 
the  arteria  palpebralis  externa  (i)  from  the  lachrymal  artery, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  with  the  arteria 
infra-orbitalis  (a),  a  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery. 
The  largest  of  the  branches  of  the  palpebral  arteries  is  the 
ramus  tarseus  seu  marginalis,  which  runs  along  near  the 
margin  of  the  lid,  still  in  front  of  the  tarsus,  and  forms,  in 
the  upper  lid,  with  a  branch  of  the  arteria  temporalis  super¬ 
ficial  anterior,  and  in  the  lower  lid,  with  a  branch  of  the 
arteria  lacrymalis  and  transversa  faciei,  a  vascular  bow  paral¬ 
lel  with  the  palpebral  fissure,  called  the  arcus  tarsus  superior 
and  inferior  (&,/<;,  Fig.  70). 


Fig.  70. 


Anterior  super  fici^yunporal  artery,  d.  Supra-orbital  artery,  e.  Ophthalmic  artery. 


f.  Arteria  doi*^a*D^Niarium.  g.  Frontal  artery,  h.  Internal  palpebral  apery.  k.  Arcus 
palpebraliswj^ror  et  inferior,  i.  External  palpebral  arteries  from  the  lachrymal  ar¬ 
tery.  1.  muscle  of  the  nose.  m.  Ligamentum  palpebralis  internum.  ?/,  0.  Upper 

and  lomA  lachrymal  canals,  p,  q.  Orbital  portion  of  the  lacrhymal  sac.  p.  Fundus  of 
(Vrotfi  Pilz.) 
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The  veins  of  the  eyelids  and  their  muscles  are  collected  into 
the  superior  and  inferior  palpebral  veins ;  the  former  pass  into 
the  anterior  facial  and  middle  temporal  veins,  and  the  latter 
into  the  anterior  facial  veins.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
lids  proceed  to  the  superficial  facial  and  sub-maxillary  lym¬ 
phatic  glands. 

The  nerves  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids  originate  from  the 
nervus  trigeminus;  those  in  the  upper  lid  from  the  nervus 
supra-orbitalis  (from  the  frontal  nerve  of  the  first  branch) ;  and 
those  of  the  lower  lid  from  the  nervus  infra-orbitalis  of  the 
second  branch.  Besides  these,  there  are  passing  to  the  integu¬ 
ment  of  the  lids,  palpebral  branches  from  the  nervus  supra- 
trochlearis,  a  branch  of  the  frontal  nerve,  from  the  nervus 
infra-trochlearis,  a  branch  of  the  ramus  naso-ciliaris,  from  the 
frontal  nerve  itself  and  the  nervus  lacrymalis,  both  from  the 
first  branch  of  the  trigeminus. 

The  conjunctiva  ( Bindehciut  in  German),  begins  at  the  free 
border  of  the  eyelids  as  the  immediate  continuation  of  the 
outer  integument,  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lids, 
then  passes  over  to  the  eyeball  to  cover  the  anterimV  part  of 
the  sclerotica,  and  the  whole  of  the  cornea.  It  is  divided 
into  four  divisions :  1,  the  conjunctiva  palpebralji  *>^hich  covers 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lids  \,n  beyond  orbital  border 
of  the  tarsal  cartilages  ;  2,  the  superior  arNft*  inferior  reflected 
portions,  called  the  superior  and  inferi^^Mpebral  folds ;  3,  the 
conjunctiva  sclerotica;  4,  the  conjunctwu^cornea .  This  division  of 
the  conjunctiva  is  not  wholly  axtrftcial,  but  is  demanded  by 
morphological  conditions.  . 

The  conjunctiva  is  a  membrane,  and  possesses  an 

epithelium,  immediate}  teath  which  is  found  the  most  solid 
part,  the  papillary  boK^/  By  the  papillary  body  is  meant  the 
most  solid  part  5^^iis  membrane,  not  necessarily’  possessing 
papillae.  Vf  Af  then  speak  of  the  papillary  body  of  the 
ocular  conj^i^Hva,  whilst  this  membrane  does  not  possess  any 
papillae  (Weaker).  The  mode  of  union  between  the  papillary 
bodv^^the  deeper  layers,  varies  according  to  the  different 
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parts.  In  the  middle  of  the  tarsal  cartilages  the  union  is 
effected  by  a  very  thin,  slightly  extensible,  cellular  tissue ;  in  the 
reflected  portion  (cul-de-sac)  the  conjunctiva  is  united  to  the 
eyeball  by  a  cellular  tissue  with  large  meshes,  which  is  quite 
loose  and  extensible,  so  as  to  permit  considerable  sliding  of  the 
mucous  membrane  over  the  sclerotica.  On  the  sclerotica,  the 
bundles  of  connective  tissue  which  spring  from  the  deep  parts, 
unite  themselves  with  the  papillary  body,  become  shorter,  and 
in  consequence  of  their  rigidity  resemble  the  cellular  tissue 
forming  the  general  covering  of  the  sclerotica.  The  papillary 
body  diminishes  more  and  more  on  the  sclerotica  up  to  the 
corneal  border,  with  the  exception  of  the  raised  part,  which 
follows  the  superior  and  inferior  borders  of  this  membrane, 
and  which  is  named  the  limbus  conjunctiva ,  and  only  a  very 
thin  layer  of  connective  tissue  remains,  which  is  lost  in  the 
corneal  substance. 

The  conjunctiva  palpebralis  is  a  reddish  membrane  of  a 
thickness  of  0'".12  to  0"'.16,  the  cellular  layer  having  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  0'".08  to  0"'.ll,  and  with  a  lamellated  epithelial  cover¬ 
ing  of  0'".04  in  thickness.  The  cylindrical  epithelium  prevails 
here  under  the  form  of  a  layer  of  numerous  si^gfoells,  which 
inclose  a  large  nucleus,  located  near  the  wall^^t  granulated  ap¬ 
pearance,  due  to  the  presence  of  excessiveU^he  small  molecules. 
The  deep  layer  of  cells  are  more  elonga&^hose  of  the  superior 
layer  being  irregularly  polygonal.  0N  is  here  a  true  mucous 
membrane,  being  connected  to  tj^fe  tarsi  by  a  short,  firm  cellu¬ 
lar  tissue,  void  of  fat.  On  the  Vee,  or  inner  surface,  it  is  only 
covered  by  an  epithelium^mways  moist  and  slippery,  covered 
with  mucus.  It  poss^G&anrue  textus  papillaris ,  which  gives 
it  the  appearance  of  0Vcate  velvet.  This  is  caused  by  numer¬ 
ous  round  projections?,  composed  of  bundles  of  the  finest  vascular 
loops,  the  tera^Q-tion  of  nerves  and  a  fine  cellular  tissue,  but 
no  lympl^aArar 

Thea^^pillse,  similar  to  those  of  the  cuticle,  are  found  only 
in  thj\  division  of  the  conjunctiva.  They  are  small  and  cylin- 
^rl^/but  become  larger  and  more  wart-like  toward  the  cul- 
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de-sac,  where  they  are  found  \,n  in  length.  "Whilst  the 
papillae  cease  with  the  cul-de-sac,  the  papillary  body  by  no 
means  ceases  there.  It  is  formed  by  a  layer  of  solid  cellular 
tissue,  which  is  lost  little  by  little,  in  the  sub-conjunctival 
cellular  tissue,  varying  according  to  the  parts  of  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  where  it  is  found.  In  the  middle  part  of  the  tarsi  the 
papillae  are  small ;  toward  the  posterior  border  they  are  more 
projecting.  In  the  conjunctiva  of  the  cul-de-sac  they  have  a 
large  base,  but  are  less  prominent.  They  vary  in  size  according 
to  the  age  of  the  individual,  and  according  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  conjunctiva.  They  may  have  a  height  of  0'".1. 

The  union  of  the  inferior  epithelial  cells  with  the  papillary 
body  is  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  surface  of  the  latter 
is  not  smooth,  and  is  never  covered  by  a  basement-membrane ; 
but  the  tough  fibres  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  papillaries  ter¬ 
minate  at  the  surface  of  the  latter  by  free  and  slightly  projecting 
extremities.  Even  in  the  conjunctiva  bulbi,  where  the  papillae 
are  wanting,  the  fibrils  of  the  cellular  tissue  also  terminate 
by  free  extremities,  which  appear  as  small  teeth  attached  to 
the  exterior  surface  on  perpendicular  section.  TheVe  is  no 
direct  union  between  the  fibrils  of  the  cellular  tis^k>vmh  the 
most  inferior  epithelial  cells. 

The  two  things  to  be  observed  as  peculiar/fcsxthis  division  of 
the  conjunctiva  are:  1.  Its  close  adhere  :o  the  subjacent 
parts,  being  so  closely  tied  down  to  tltejja>si  as  to  possess  no 
wrinkles  nor  folds ;  2.  There  are  warning  in  this  region  of  the 
conjunctiva  the  glands  which  present  elsewhere  in  every 
mucous  membrane. 

The  second  division  of  ti^&bfljunctiva,  the  cul-de-sac  or  the 
palpebral  folds,  is  diffe  from  the  palpebral  portion  in  being 
connected  with  the  paWJbeneath  it  by  a  loose  connective  tissue, 
by  the  formation  h^Eblds,  and  by  the  presence  of  glands,  which 
will  be  descrilp^yliereafter.  The  upper  reflected  fold  is  not 
easily  seeiV^^nby  everting  the  lid,  and  the  eye  being  directed 
downward,  mid  the  border  of  the  everted  lid  pressed  in  the 
directl^of  the  orbit,  a  view  may  be  obtained  of  it.  Toward 
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the  outer  angle  of  the  eye  the  fold  is  wanting,  but  instead 
there  is  behind  the  outer  commissure  or  lid-band  somewhat  of 
an  excavation.  At  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  this  reflected 
portion  forms  a  duplicature  of  the  conjunctiva,  called  plica 
semilunaris ,  which  contains  a  minute  plate  of  cartilage  (the 
rudiment  of  the  third  lid  of  animals) ;  its  papillae  are  small, 
velvety,  and  have  but  little  prominence. 

It  has  resting  on  it  a  little  elevated  body,  the  caruncula  lacry- 
malis ,  which  is  an  aggregation  of  sebaceous  glands,  similar  to 
the  Meibomian  glands,  and  hair-follicles.  These  glands  are 
surrounded  by  fat-cells,  and  have  a  size  of  \,n  to  \"f.  The 
hairs  are  very  short  and  quite  fine,  and  have  a  length  of  V"  to 
6'",  and  0.'''006  to  O'AOl  in  thickness.  The  plica  semilunaris 
rests  on  the  inner  licl-band  ( tendo-oculi ),  and  supports  the  carun¬ 
cula  lacrymalis.  This  fact  was  alluded  to  in  the  description  of 
the  lid-band. 

The  third  division  of  the  conjunctiva,  the  conjunctiva  sclero¬ 
tica ,  covers  the  sclerotica  on  the  lower  and  inner  segment  of 
the  globe  B'",  and  on  the  upper  and  outer  segment  from  5J'/; 
to  6'".  On  the  inner  and  outer  sides  of  the  ball  id  passes  2"' 
back  of  the  insertion  of  the  muscles,  and  on^^(i^ upper  and 
lower  surfaces  about  1 J'".  It  is  more  tender^^thin  than  the 
above  described  divisions  ;  is  somewhat  transparent,  so  that  the 
sclerotica  and  Tenon’s  membrane  areXj^  through  it.  It  is 
rich  in  elastic  fibres,  and  its  subirfTNp^s  connective  tissue  is 
abundant,  with  more  or  less  fafj^e^,  and  is  attached  to  the 
membrane  of  Tenon.  It  is  lc©e  and  yielding,  and  permits 
considerable  sliding  betwe^Zfthe  conjunctiva  and  globe.  It 
lacks  papillae  and  glam  )lias  a  fully  developed  epithelium. 
At  the  border  of  tln/^shiea  is  a  ring-formed  ridge,  J"'  to  V" 
broad,  which  is  es^e^ally  visible  in  aged  persons  ( annulus  con¬ 


junctives ,  limbu^Ggyunctivce).  It  infringes  on  the  cornea  more 
above  and  h©w  than  at  the  sides,  and  forms  the  boundary 
between^^  third  and  the  fourth  divisions  of  the  conjunctiva, 
Acaorfcmio;  to  W. . 


^  .  Krause  it  is  constituted  by  the  continuation 

ofN^^&bre-bundles  of  the  conjunctival  cellular  tissue,  which 
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passes  on  the  superior  and  inferior  borders  of  the  cornea.  Be¬ 
tween  these  irregularly  interlaced  bundles,  which  form  slight 
band-like  projections,  are  longitudinal  furrows,  which  are  com¬ 
pletely  filled  by  a  thick  layer  of  pavement-epithelium.  On 
their  transverse  diameters,  these  bands  have  a  papillary  aspect, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  71,  and  the  nerve-fibres  end  in  their  cellular 
tissue  by  terminal  corpuscles.  On  the  contrary,  the  nerve- 
fibres  destined  for  the  cornea  lose  their  double  contour  and 
become  very  pale  on  having  passed  on  this  membrane.  They 


Fig.  71. 


it 


Vertical  section  of  the  annulus  conjunctiva)  of  man  at  the  supem  rface  of  the 
cornea.  Magnified  250  diameters.  The  tract  of  the  cellular  tissiuiC^Jthe  conjunctiva 
(discovered  by  M.  Manz),  which  is  prolonged  on  the  corneal  bo^/Ilif^nppears  under  the 
form  of  papillse  ( a ),  between  which  is  found  a  thick  layer  of  s|P?&JHied  pavement-epithe¬ 
lium  ( b ,  b).  ( From  Krause.) 


also  interlace,  but  do  not  form  tei^or 


M  k 


loops.  Most  likely 
the  isolated  fibres  always  terminatQoy  a  club-shaped  enlarge¬ 
ment,  which  has  no  special  em^pment.  The  nerves  of  the 
cornea  are  exclusively  ben^g^e  epithelial  layer  of  the  ante¬ 


rior  corneal  surface. 


The  fourth  divisio] 


e  conjunctiva  {the  conjunctiva  cornea) 
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bred  rami  of  the  sub-troclilearis ,  frontal  and  lachrymal,  which 
all  proceed  from  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  The  con¬ 
junctiva  of  the  bnlb  receives  its  nerves  from  the  sub-trochlear 
nerve.  The  mode  in  which  the  nerves  terminate  in  the  con¬ 
junctiva  is  peculiar  (W.  Krause).  The  branches  which  emanate 
from  the  sub-conjunctival  cellular  tissue,  by  successive  division, 
their  anastomoses,  and  their  exchange  of  fibres,  represent  a 
rich  nervous  plexus,  of  which  each  ramuscyle  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  and  smaller  fibres,  whilst  the  intermediate 
meshes  become  more  narrow  as  the  nerves  become  more 
superficial.  The  nervous  fibrils  of  double  contour  often  divide 
dichomatously ;  they  never  end  in  loops,  are  not  lost  free  in 
the  tissue,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  always  end  by  small 
*  particular  organs,  which  Krause  has  named  terminal  clavate 
corpuscles  (corpuscules  claviformes ,  Enclkolben ,  corpusculce  ner- 
vorium  terminalia  bulboidea).  These  terminal  clavate  corpuscles 
are  composed  of  an  envelope  of  fine  cellular  tissue,  with  granular 
contents  of  soft  consistence,  semi-liquid,  and  in  each  of  these  * 
corpuscles  terminate  one  or  two  nerve-fibres  of  double  contour, 
which  often  make  several  circumvolutions,  and  represent  a  large 
knot,  as  seen  in  Fig.  72.  In  the  interior  of  avate  cor¬ 

puscles  the  nervous  branches  divide  again.  two  or  three 
very  fine  branches,  short  and  pale,  which^jvh  a  somewhat  tor¬ 
tuous  course,  and  terminate  in  a  slight  pMr^liaped  enlargement, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  73.  The  clavate  cc/p^&les  are  always  situated 
superficially  beneath  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  conjunctiva ; 
their  diameter  is  0.03  mm.  toO.07mm.,  the  medium  being 
0.04  mm.  When  they  are^C&ptical  their  length  is  double  that 
of  their  breadth.  Kmmws  named  the  pale  nervous  fibres 
which  are  in  the  in£q£yr  of  these  terminal  corpuscles,  termined 
fibres .  They  havS<j^  diameter  of  0.0028  mm.  The  terminal 
clavate  corpu^^  are  also  found  in  the  lips,  the  tongue,  and 
palate  in  th^C^iman  being. 

In  tl^sN^vriar  conjunctiva,  of  man  there  are  found,  for  each 
eye,  WV76  to  82  terminal  clavate  corpuscles;  generally  one 
counted  to  the  square  millimetre.  In  the  cul-de-sac 
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and  the  tarsal  portion  they  are  much  more  thinly  distributed. 
In  this  last  part  they  are  subjacent  to  the  papillae. 


Fig.  72. 


Clavate  corpuscles  of  the  conjunctiva 
of  the  bulb.  Magnified  350  diameters. 
It  is  taken  from  the  conjunctiva  of  man, 
three  hours  after  death.  The  nerve-fibres 
of  double  contour  (c)  proceed  side  by 
side,  and,  after  having  formed  a  knot, 
interlace  several  times  before  entering 
into  the  large  corpuscle.  a>  b ,  b.  Terminal 
nerve-fibres. 


Fig.  73. 


Clavate  col'pusclaff^jtalan  eight  hours 
after  death,  from  t\c  JbuTar  conjunctiva. 
Enlarged  350  tiilfes.  a.  Tortuous  terminal 
fibre,  b.  Tern^^non  of  this  fibre  in  form 
of  club.  ^Fme  granular  substance  of 
the  coi^Sttl.  d.  Nuclei  of  the  cellular 
enveWAb^ ( From  Krause .) 

cT. 


The  lymphatic  are  quite  numerous  in  the  conjunctiva 

of  the  bulb,  and  numerous  in  other  parts  of  the  conjunctiva. 
Krause  say^jfr&t  in  order  to  discover  them  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  it  k  necessary  to  make  colored  injections. 

At  l^clbrneal  border  the  lymphatic  vessels  form  a  delicate 

/ 
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network,  with  uneven  meshes,  formed  of  very  fine  ramifications, 
0.004  mm.  in  diameter.  Where  the  ramifications  anastomose  are 
found  enlargements  ;  toward  the  cornea  this  network  terminates 
mostly  by  slightly  curved  arches.  The  part  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  which  extends  over  the  breadth  of  a  millimetre  is  called 
the  lymphatic  circle. 

At  its  periphery  is  found  a  lymphatic  vessel  of  a  larger 
calibre,  and  which  seems  to  limit  it,  and  the  corneal  border  is 
thus  surrounded  by  a  somewhat  regular  circle.  To  this  vas¬ 
cular  circle  a  large  number  of  lymphatics  are  again  connected, 
which  proceed  to  the  centre  of  the  cornea  in  a  radiary  direction. 
These  vessels  have  a  diameter  of  0.94  mm.;  they  anastomose 
among  themselves  by  transverse  branches  of  a  diameter  of 
0.018  mm.  to  0.054  mm. 

At  the  distance  of  4  to  5  millimetres  from  the  corneal 
border  the  vessels  which  had  to  that  point  a  radiary  direction, 
take  another  course ;  in  the  upper  lid  they  run  parallel  to  the 
border  of  the  cornea,  and  inward  and  outward,  acquire  con¬ 
siderable  dimensions,  and  open  in  the  true  lymphatic  branches, 
which  only  are  armed  with  valves.  These  are  diracted  toward 
the  external  and  internal  angles  of  the  eye^nt^  end  in  the 
superficial  sub-maxillary  lymphatic  ganglia.  (^Throughout,  the 
capillary  bloodvessels  are  nearer  to  tli^Gtojunctival  surface 
than  are  the  lymphatic  vessels. 

The  conjunctiva  contains  lympltfttifylands.  These  are  folli¬ 
cles,  globular  or  elongated,  and  c^iqffTetely  shut,  and  are  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  muccO  surface.  They  are  composed 


of  an  envelope  of  solid 
network,  which  expamte 
meshes  of  this  netw/*^  ^ 


lar  tissue,  and  of  a  fine  capillary 
Ihe  globular  cavity ;  between  the 
vis  suspended  a  second  network  of  cel¬ 
lular  tissue,  verj^^ojha,  but  finer  than  the  first.  The  spaces 
that  the  two*  dGyds  of  network  leave  among  them  are  filled 
with  a  litthQxpiid,  and  a  great  number  of  pale  cells,  round, 
with  orf^&tfie  nucleus,  which  are  perfectly  identical  with  the 
lymph^tpuscles.  The  lymph-follicles  generally  have  a  diam- 
tmq^p/7/.2 ;  in  the  cul-de-sac  they  are  scattered,  and  are  found, 
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as  well  in  the  superior  as  in  the  inferior  lids,  hut  exist  exclu¬ 
sively  in  their  internal  half.  They  are  in  all  respects  similar 
to  the  solitary  glands  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  have  no 
excretory  orifice,  and  like  them,  are  in  connection  by  their 
situation  with  the  lymphatic  vessels. 


Fig.  74. 


Lymph-follicles,  from  the  third  lid  of  a  hog.  Magnified  120  diameters.  ( From  Krause.) 


They  are  quite  variable  in  number,  and  sometimes  cannot  be 
discovered  at  all.  Bruch  first  attracted  attention  to  these  fol¬ 
licles.  Bendz  and  Stromeyer  considered  them  pathological 
products,  and  that  they  are  the  seat  of  trachomatous  diseases. 
W.  Krause  denies  this,  and  says  they  are  wdiolly  physiological 
in  their  character,  and  that  the  granulations  of  mi^aily  opli- 
thalmy  have  a  quite  different  structure.  W.  Ku  says  that 
the  results  of  recent  injections  leave  no  doubt  a^flvrhe  lymphatic 
character  of  these  follicles.  A  fine  lyinph^c  network  com¬ 
pletely  envelops  the  follicles. 

The  tissue  which  surrounds  the  fol^fcles  is,  in  fact,  so  rich  in 
lymphatics,  that,  when  examined^imout  having  injected  the 
vessels,  it  seems  to  be  completelyrfffied  with  lymphatic  corpuscles, 
whilst  really  these  element s»xfi^mitained  within  these  vascular 
walls.  W.  Krause  nan  *<3r  Lymphatic  infiltration  ;  His  names 
it  adenoid  tissue.  ThVi^f  are  also  numerous  lymphatic  vessels 
in  the  palpebral  cgajQictiva,  according  to  Krause.  Frey  has 
also  discovered  between  and  on  the  follicles  there  is  ex¬ 
panded  a  ri^yietwork  of  lymph  vessels.  It  can  hardly  he 
doubted  tHat  these  follicles  have  a  connection  with  the  system 
oflym^Qrel  sels. 
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The  acinus  glands  ( acinus  glandulosus)  of  the  conjunctiva 
were  first  discovered  by  C.  Krause,  and  described  by  him  as 
glanduloc  aggregates  muciformes.  On  more  thorough  investigation 
of  their  character  by  W.  Krause  it  was  ascertained  that  these 
glands  are  constantly  found  in  the  human  conjunctiva,  and 
that  they  are  in  their  anatomical  characteristics  entirely  similar 
to  the  lachrymal  gland.  They  are  found  in  the  cul-de-sac,  or 
reflected  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  between  the  tarsal  carti¬ 
lages  and  the  eyeball.  In  the  upper  cul-de-sac  there  are  42  of 
them,  and  in  the  lower  cul-de-sac .  from  2  to  6.  They  are 
located  irregularly  in  the  texture  of  the  conjunctiva  or  beneath 
it,  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  reflected  fold.  Kear  the  outer 
angle  of  the  eye  there  are  sometimes  in  the  upper  cul-de-sac  8 
to  12  in  a  row.  In  size  they  are  very  different  (Fig.  75). 
They  measure  from  "  to  V"  to  Ty",  and  only  become  visible 
under  the  microscope.  Their  size  seems  to  he  dependent  on 
their  number,  the  individual  glands  beihg  smaller  the  more 
numerous  they  are  in  the  eye. 

The  form  of  these  glands  in  the  conjunctiva  is  ordinarily 
round  or  oval.  Sometimes  two  glands  are  uniteckso  as  to  have 
one  outlet.  Each  gland  has  an  oblique  outh  ning  on  the 
conjunctiva.  They  consist  of  longitudi najVyibres  of  connec¬ 
tive  tissue,  between  which  are  embeddo^elongated  oval  nu¬ 
clei.  Their  breadth  is  to  V"  t°  \"f  in  length. 

The  excretory  duct  divides  itself^i^^  smaller  branches.  The 
acini  lie  in  the  expansions  of^he  wall  of  this  canal.  Each 
acinus  is  surrounded  by  sl  Structureless  membrana  propria, 
T^//;  in  thickness.  Tl^orcini  themselves  have  a  diameter 
of  yV",  and  can  b^S^ir  only  under  the  microscope.  The 
contents  of  the  ic^tbs  consist  of  cells,  free  nuclei,  and  fat- 
globules.  The  (kill  inclosed  within  the  acini  are  flat,  irregular 
polygonal  iif^0n,  in  size  TJTJ///  to  T|  y',  and  contain  nuclei  of 
(J  jj  Q  tO  n  size.  The  neighboring  arteries  send  but  few 

brain^hS^yfeo  those  glands.  These  form  a  large-meshed  net¬ 
work.  Kleinschmidt  could  never  trace  any  nervous  filaments 
MjBe  acini.  W.  Krause  once  saw  a  nervous  fibril  pass  be- 
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tween  two  acini,  and  traced  its  course  for  some  distance.  In 
another  instance  he  saw  a  nervous  branch  enter  a  large  gland, 
which  divided  into  8  fibrillse,  which  he  traced  to  the  middle 
of  the  acinus,  but  failed  to  discover  its  ultimate  distribution. 
As  far  as  is  now  known,  the  lymphatic  glands  and  the  acinus 
glands  compose  all  the  glands  of  the  human  conjunctiva.  The 
sweat  glands  and  glands  of  ]\Ianz  (see  Kleinschmidt,  Archiv , 
ix-iii)  have  not,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  been  discovered 
in  the  human  conjunctiva. 


Fig.  75. 


Part  of  an  acinus  gland  fr  e  conjunctiva  of  man,  magnified  250  diameters.  It 
shows  the  contents  of  the  ao*ni,  and  the  structure  of  the  outlet  of  the  gland,  showing 
cellular  tissue  with  nucleiOa7<y.,  a ,  a.  Drops  of  fat.  ( From  Kleinschmidt .) 

♦ 

N*  Glandula  Lacrymalis. 

gland  is  lodged  in  a  depression  at  the  outer 
orbit,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  external  angular 
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process  of  tlie  frontal  bone.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and  larger 
portion,  and  a  lower  and  smaller  portion.  The  former  (some¬ 
times  named  glandida  innominata  G-aleni )  is  lodged  in  the  fossa 
of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  under  the  roof  of 
the  orbit,  has  a  yellow-red  color ;  in  its  long  diameter  it  is  flat, 
upward  and  outward  convex,  downward  and  inward  concave. 
Its  length  is  9'",  breadth  5'",  and  2J'"  in  thickness,  and  weighs 
10  to  12  grains,  and  has  a  volume  of  57  cubic  lines.  The  second, 
lower  portion  (« glandulce  congregates  Monroi)  lies  below  the  upper 
portion,  and  extends  beneath  the  ligamentum  palpebrale  exter¬ 
num,  is  4  to  Wn  long,  3|'"  broad,  V"  thick,  and  weighs  3f  grains, 
with  a  volume  of  19  cubic  lines.  In  structure,  they  both  con¬ 
sist  of  roundish  gland-vesicles,  which  are  somewhat  firmly  con¬ 
nected  by  a  short  cellular  tissue,  and  are  enveloped  by  a  common 
connective  tissue  membrane.  The  individual  glandular  bodies 
contain  the  vesicular  beginnings  of  the  smallest  excretory 
ducts,  which  unite  into  large  branches,  and  are  in  number 
from  8  to  10,  and  penetrate  the  conjunctiva  in  the  reflected 
portion,  toward  the  outer  part  of  the  upper  eyelid.  Their  con¬ 
tents  are  diffused  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  glqbe.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  by  some  (Sappey)  that  the  lower  lobe  seH^mi  excretory 
duct  to  communicate  with  that  of  the  uppjj  *J&be.  ITyrtl  says 
that  the  lower,  outer,  has  several  excra&ry  ducts  that  open 
into  the  lower  reflexion  of  the  conjui^PWa,  near  the  outer  eye- 
angle,  so  as  to  supply  the  lower  ^l^also  with  the  lachrymal 
secretion. 

The  excretory  ducts,  from  Nr  to  10  in  number,  consist  of 
structureless  membranes/wmeh  extend  from  the  conjunctiva 
to  the  structureless  giJSAjJvesicles.  Their  inner  surface  is  lined 
by  cylindrical  epith^um,  whilst  on  their  outer  surface  they 
are  surrounded  wiMi  connective  tissue,  with  some  elongated 
nuclei.  Muso^Ssfcr  fibres  are  wanting,  but  elastic  fibres  are  nu¬ 
merous,  likely  aid  in  the  removal  of  tears. 

The^^rymal  gland  derives  its  blood  from  the  arteria  lac - 
ry?M&<s\Fig.  61),  a  branch  of  the  arteria  ophtlialmica .  The 
w^Q)ui  blood  is  poured  into  the  ophthalmic  vein,  from  the 
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lachrymal  vein  (£,  Fig.  61).  The  nervous  supply  is  wholly  from 
the  first  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  which  seems  under  the  mi¬ 
croscope  to  be  richly  supplied  with  fine  sympathetic  fibres. 
This,  nerve  presides  over  the  secretion  of  tears,  which  is  won¬ 
derfully  increased  by  mechanical  irritation,  or  certain  emo¬ 
tional  impressions.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  there  is  but 
little  secretion  of  tears,  the  greater  amount  of  secretion  being 
the  product  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  lachrymal  gland  and  the 
conjunctiva  are  the  secretory  organs  of  the  lachrymal  appar¬ 
atus.  The  tears  are  pure  water,  with  some  table-salt  and  albu¬ 
men  mixed  with  it,  and  by  analysis,  contain,  according  to  M. 
Frerichs  (Krause): 


Water,  . . 99.06 

Solid  constituents, . 0.94 

100. 

The  solid  parts  are : 

Epithelium, . 0.14 

Albumen, . 0.08 

Chloride  of  sodium,  ^ 

Alkaline  phosphates,  !  0^2 

Earthy  phosphates,  f 

Eat  and  extractive  matter,  J 

- 

<CS  091 

The  acinus  glands  likely  secrete  a  pp<jCm  altogether  similar 
to  that  secreted  by  the  lachrymal  ghiiVd*' 

The  derivative  parts  of  the  lachr^hptl  apparatus  remain  to  be 
described.  They  are  the  lachrtffyal  canals ,  the  lachrymal  sac , 
and  the  nasal  duct 

The  derivative  lachryni^VDrgans  begin  on  a  slight  elevation, 
or  papilla,  the  papilla^^ymalis^  situated  on  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  free  border* qf*±he  eyelids,  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
lacus  lacrymalis.  rm  the  apex  of  each  papilla,  or  tubercle,  is  a 
small  orifica^^^wnc^m  lacrymale ,  which  are  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  tlm^mchrymal  canals  ( canaliculi  lacrymales).  The  pa¬ 
pilla  ai’Ccomposed  of  contractile  cellular  tissue,  closely  felted, 
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and  are  not  contracted  nor  dilated,  neither  spontaneously  nor 
from  irritants.  The  upper  punctum  has  a  diameter  of  J7",  and 
is  always  located  a  little  further  inward  than  the  lower,  which 
is  a  little  larger  than  the  upper. 

The  lachrymal  canals  (canaliculi  lacrymales)  have  a  length  of 
3,/7  to  4//7,  and  in  diameter  they  are  J,7/  to  §7//.  They  begin  at 
the  puncta,  the  upper  running  a  short  distance  vertically  up¬ 
ward,  and  the  lower  a  short  distance  vertically  downward, 
and  with  their  outer  walls  are  attached  to  the  tarsi,  so  that 
they  are  not  only  kept  in  a  state  of  tension,  but  are  always 
kept  open.  Their  posterior  walls  are  attached  to  the  conjunc¬ 
tiva  of  the  lids.  From  this  point  they  are  enveloped  in  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  lids,  and  form  an  angle,  bending  con- 
vergently  inward  to  open  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  beneath  the 
lower  half  of  the  inner  lid-band  (ligamentum  canthi  internum ), 
sometimes  separately,  and  sometimes  united  into  one  canal. 
They  enter  it  always  quite  obliquely,  so  that  their  mouths  are 
closed  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane.  The  lower  is  V"  shorter 
than  the  upper,  and  larger  in  diameter. 

Their  inner  surface  is  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  which 
is  tender,  pale,  smooth,  with  few  mucous  glandf^r^  is  covered 
by  a  lamellated  pavement  epithelium.  The^^nals  are  freely 
surrounded  by  the  fibres  of  the  lachrymaJ^CSrtion  of  the  orbic¬ 
ularis,  in  the  manner  described  whemfe&raiig  of  that  muscle. 
As  rare  exceptions,  two  puncta  ha^ey^en  observed  in  one  lid. 

The  lachrymal  duct  ( ductus  lacfymuis)  lies  behind  the  frontal 
process  of  the  superior  maxilQy  bone,  in  the  ccinalis  lacry- 
malis ,  and  opens  into  the  mf&)ior  meatus  of  the  nose.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  course  ba0^ward,  it  forms,  with  the  floor  of  the 
nasal  cavity,  an  angl^vtor  65°,  and  to  the  vertical  meridian  an 
angle  of  5°  to  10\^lt  is  about  V”  in  length,  and  is  divided 
into  3  parts.  ♦  The  lachrymal  sac  (saccus  lacrymalis) ;  (2), 
the  part  su^punded  by  a  bony  canal, — the  pars  maxillaris 
ductus  Ifajwmalis;  and  (3),  into  the  lower,  nasal  portion,  the 
canali^THtso-lacrymcdis . 

s^Jtyachrymal  sac  is  57//  to  6,7/  in  height,  and  2/7/  to  3 
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breadth,  of  an  elongated,  oval,  or  almond  form,  being  flattened 
from  before  backward  to  such  an  extent  that  often,  in  the 
cadaver,  the  two  walls  are  closely  pressed  together  (Stellwag). 
One-half  lies  in  the  fossa  lacrymalis .  More  than  one-half  of  its 
vertical  expansion  is  below  the  rim  of  the  inner,  lower  border 
of  the  orbit.  The  upper  half  of  the  sac  is,  for  some  distance, 
crossed  by  the  lid-band.  The  upper  cul-de-sac,  or  fundus, 
passes  \\'n  above  the  upper  border  of  the  ligamentum  canthi ; 
internum .  Behind  this  ligament  the  lachrymal  canals  perfo¬ 
rate  its  outer  wall.  According  to  Arlt  ( Compte  rendu  du  Con¬ 
gress  1863),  only  the  upper  third  of  the  sac  is  covered  by  the 
fibres  of  the  lachrymal  portion  of  the  orbicularis  (Horner’s 
muscle).  The  inner  wall  of  the  portion  of  the  sac  within  the 
lachrymal  fossa,  passes  down  vertically,  and  without  any 
change,  into  the  inner  wall  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
lachrymal  duct.  Arlt  says,  that  in  many  instances,  the  outer 
wall  of  the  sac,  before  opening  into  the  bony  portion  of  the 
duct,  forms  a. sinus  or  recessus.  In  cases  where  this  sinus  does 
not  exist,  then  there  is  also  no  mark  of  division  on  the  outer 
wall.  In  some  instances  there  is  a  marked  projection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  point  of  division  betwe<^*£™  sac  and 
nasal  duct,  so  that  there  is  a  marked  constricts  'this  point. 
In  such  instances  there  is  greater  development  of  the  perios¬ 
teum,  or  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  sac,  at^ljje/point  of  entrance 
into  the  bony  canal. 

The  maxillary  portion  of  the  lachi4mi?u  duct  is  surrounded  by 
a  bony  canal,  and  is  connected  in  ®  whole  extent  by  the  peri¬ 
osteum.  It  is  most  constriction  the  middle  in  a  length  of 
3'"  to  4/;/,  and  has  a  diam^C/^  i"'  f°  fr//  Like  the  lachry¬ 
mal  sac,  it  always  seem^fyvbe  filled  with  fluid. 

The  nasal  portion.-\£} le  lachrymal  duct  does  not  terminate 
with  the  bony  at  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose,  but 

runs  along  between  the  bony  wall  and  the  mucous 

membrane^Spie  nose,  and  with  an  oblique,  narrow  opening  it 
perforates  rKe  nasal  mucous  membrane  at  an  acute  angle.  The 
nasal>^i^ion  then  is  only  covered  by  a  fold  of  the  mucous 
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membrane  of  the  nose.  Its  nasal  mouth  is  7'"  to  9'"  from 
the  anterior  border  of  the  frontal  process  of  the  superior  max¬ 
illary,  and  is  ?>'"  to  Wn  above  the  floor  of  the  nose.  The 
mouth  into  the  nose  is  longer  from  above  down  than  trans¬ 
versely,  and  varies  from  a  slit  long  to  wide,  to  an  oval 
opening  of  2'"  long  to  V"  to  \\,n  wide.  It  is  always  filled 
with  fluids. 

It  often  happens  that  at  the  opening  into  the  nasal  passage, 
small  duplicatures  of  the  mucous  membrane  exist,  which  pro¬ 
ceed  either  from  above,  from  before  and  behind,  or  from  behind, 
but  always  lie  flat  on  the  Schneiderian  membrane.  These 
cause  the  slit-formed  mouth  to  be  either  horizontal,  oblique, 
vertical,  or  bent  in  the  form  of  a  bow. 

The  ductus  lacrymalis  has  a  thick  mucous  membrane,  which 
is  rough,  and  is  lined  by  a  simple  epithelium  ciliare ;  in  the  lower 
part,  however,  it  possesses  a  lamellated  pavement  epithelium , 
and  has  numerous  racemose  mucous  glands . 

In  its  whole  extent,  the  duct  is  surrounded  by  a  network  of 
firm  connective  tissue,  which  possesses  elastic  fibres.  This 
network  is  unusually  rich  in  bloodvessels.  These  vessels, 
which  are  connected  with  the  surrounding  Iso  richly 

supplied  with  blood,  fill  up  the  interspaces, ,aAj]in  the  cadaver 
they  do  not  collapse,  so  that  they  can  be^ken  with  the  naked 
eye.  This  stratum  of  vessels  is  thin  aOfre  lachrymal  sac,  but 
becomes  much  thicker  along  the^mJpd  duct,  especially  pos¬ 
teriorly,  so  that  the  duct  is  nar&^ed,  and  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  is  projected  inward  and  tOown  into  folds. 

Outward  the  connective (&|pne  becomes  firm  and  tendinous, 
which  envelops  the  dmfQp  n  sheath  in  its  whole  extent.  As 
far  as  the  bony  caiml^lmends  this  sheath  is  loosely  connected 
with  it,  and  perfonQ^the  function  of  periosteum. 
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the  lachrymal  portion  of  the  orbicularis,  through  which  it  is 
strengthened. 

The  bloodvessels  and  nerves  of  the  lachrymal  apparatus  are 
mostly  branches  supplying  neighboring  organs.  The  lachrymal 
gland  has  a  branch  from  the  arteria  ophthalmica,  the  arteria 
lacrymalis;  also  a  corresponding  vein,  which  empties  into  the 
vena  ophthalmica.  The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  nervus 
infra-trochlearis,  a  branch  of  the  first  ramus  of  the  nervus 
trigemini,  which,  when  irritated  mechanically  from  without, 
or  from  within  emotionally ,  causes  the  rapid  secretion  of  tears. 
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